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PORTALONE 


CHAPTERI »— 


**Now I direct my eyes unto the west.” 


WINCHCOMBE was thinking of the November morn- 
ing, six months ago now, when he had driven out of 
the barrack square and the sentry saluted him for 
the last time. 

He saw, as one does in dreams of the past, the 
colour-scheme at the moment of departure: a 
serjeant- major, crimson under the archway; the 
sentinel in his grey overcoat, almost part of the 
leaden rain-spears as they swept over the castle 
hill; a brother officer hurrying towards the town 
below in a long macintosh the colour of wet mac- 
adam. 

He heard the triumphant calling of the bugles in 
the morning, the snarl of the regimental band, the 
dropping rattle as the men grounded arms. 

His grey eyes were full of a listlessness, a sign 
of elemental patience that is sometimes seen in old 
_labourers, as he recalled that part of his life which 
had gone for ever. 

The train glided quietly out of the night into the 
glow and movement of Plymouth Station. 

At that late hour, long after midnight, when the 
great city on the Tamar lay sleeping, the station 
only became animated by reason of the incoming 
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night mail. The arrival of the long train galvanised 
its domed quiet into busyness. The lights leapt up, 
and through the open doors of a shining refreshment- 
room, opposite to where his carriage stopped, 
Winchcombe saw a tired girl become suddenly 
alert over bright urns and teacups. 

He stepped out on to the platform. The change in 
the air was suddenly very marked. It blew through 
the station with a warm, soft freshness. This was 
not the air he had felt at ten in Paddington. It 
was no London air; it seemed to welcome him. 

His mood. of reverie went instantly. He remem- 
bered the coming endeavour of his life among fresh 
faces and new scenes. The hint of strangeness 
braced him, a cup of coffee was tonic and refresh- 
ing, and when the train moved into Cornwall, now 
shrouded in utter darkness, he was able to think 
clearly and without sentiment of the life which lay 
before him. 

The train, no longer rushing imperiously through 
the night, crawled with deep breathings into the sad 
duchy, the “lost county” of England. 

Winchcombe fell asleep as dawn was breaking 
over the. Bodmin moors. 

At the little Cornish stations the pauses were long 
and frequent. As the grey of the sky flushed, a 
masterful wind, Lord of the Morning, fifed a tune 
over the carriages. The day was to be a rough one. 

There was something forlorn in each windy little 
station. The porters moved slowly, the station- 
masters leant against the engine in familiar chat 
with the driver, and when the train moved once 
more it was as if with a sigh of regret, as a man 
turns after rest to heavy and uncongenial toil. 
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Winchcombe slept soundly. He lay at full length 
upon one of the carriage seats, his limbs disposed 
with a certain care for comfort, an adept packing 
on the cushioned shelf, which seemed to show 
adaptability and wariness. 

There was always an unusual calm about his face 
when, as now, it was in complete repose. In sleep 
many faces tell strange secrets. Terrible things 
sometimes lurk in the lines round the mouth of 
one who sleeps. All that one saw in this man was 
a mask, 

The chin shaped like the toecap of a boot, a nose 
beak-shaped and rather large, straight eyebrows, a 
cider-coloured skin, fused, each and all, into some- 
thing strong and quiet. 

Winchcombe was clean-shaved. He had given 
up his moustache when he left the army. The 
lines of his mouth were delicate but very firm. 

One arm hung over the edge of the narrow seat ; 
the hand was long, lean, and brown. In movement 
a coil of muscle sprang up on the back of it. 

There was no sugar-suet on this man’s bones. 
Every inch of his height was supple and taut with 
health. The pith had not gone from his arms dur- 
ing the six months of idleness in London, 

Someone put some mechanism in motion, and the 
lamp in the carriage went out. At either window 
a clear, colourless light flooded in upon the litter of 
“the journey—the fallen newspapers, the basket in 
the rack which had held a meal, and ash of tobacco, 

The early morning wind began to trumpet; its 
fife-note strengthened into a heartier sound. Over- 
head it sang like fire, sweeping from the brown 
shoulders of the surrounding moors. 
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It was full, windy dawn, with the cirrus clouds 
flying before the gale, when the train stopped at a 
little shed-station. The door of Winchcombe’s 
carriage opened and a man entered quietly. He 
did not disturb the sleeper. 

The new-comer was tall and young. His face was 
somewhat small, his head round and well-shaped. 
But the youth in his features was oddly mixed with 
something wizened and elderly. 

He wore a Norfolk jacket, knickerbockers, slightly 
stained here and there with paint, and brought a 
wooden paint-box hung on a strap into the compart- 
ment with him. 

When he was settled in a seat he took a pipe 
and tobacco from his pocket and rolled the herb 
meditatively on his palm. 

Without haste or surprise, he began a slow survey 
of Winchcombe with a critical cock of the eye. He 
smiled approval at last—an odd, kindly, humorous 
smile—which brought a mesh of fine wrinkles over 
his face. 

Truro, with its new cathedral already couchant 
among the houses, was past, when suddenly Winch- 
combe awoke into the day. Nature’s soft nurse had 
been very gracious to him; but his brain had been 
away in other places, and it had hardly time to 
adjust itself before he saw the young man opposite. 
Some hope or anticipation of his dreams still re- 
mained in his eyes, and the face of the new-comer 
seemed to intensify it. 

He stared at the painter with a marked interroga- 
tion, a curious eagerness. 

The young man thought it was surprise at his 
unexpected presence. “I am afraid I startled you,” 
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he said, “but you didn’t hear me get in. You were 
sound asleep, you know!” . 

“T was dreaming,” said Winchcombe. “Your face 
reminded me, sir, of. Good heavens! it’s broad 
daylight. Where are we?” 

He became alert in a moment, his ordinary self, his 
brain well back in his body, out of his, dreams. 

“Close on Mendillion Station—another five minutes, 
I should say.” 

“That’s all right,’ Winchcombe said. ‘“That’s 
where I get out. I’m bound for Portalone.” 

“T live there,” said the young man. “I’m one of 
the painters who have settled there. My name is 
Reginald Courteen.” 

“Then I know it well,” said Winchcombe, “and 
I'll tell you something odd about it when we've got 
out. My name is Stannus, Winchcombe Stannus.” 

The train stopped, the two men got out and stood 
on a strip of wind-swept platform, and a porter took 
Winchcombe’s kit-bags and portmanteaux from the 
luggage van. 

The train fell away down a curving slope and was 
gone. Winchcombe threw up his head to the warm 
gale and drank in the brine it brought. 

“It’s good,” he said simply, “and strange too. 
I don’t recognise it as being like any other air I know. 
It’s foreign, somehow.” 

Courteen smiled quietly. ‘Well, I suppose we’d 
_ better have some breakfast,” he said. 

“ How far is it to Portalone?” 

“Ten miles, easy. There’s a little pub here where 
we can get something to eat, and later on a trap. 
I'll share a trap with you if you don’t mind.” 

They turned out of the station and walked a few 
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yards till they came to the inn. It stood on the 
banks of a wide, shallow estuary, an arm of the sea 
which had come far inland. Except for one narrow 
strip of horizon, where something white fell and 
tumbled, suggesting the sea outside the bar, the 
scene was grey and sad. The inn was a square 
house of granite, without ornamentation, or, indeed, 
anything which might seem to promise much 
hospitality or cheer. 

Stannus felt glad to have a companion in this 
rather desolate and forlorn spot. 

Courteen ordered breakfast from a man in his 
shirt sleeves, whose pointed beard, and the line of 
blue which edged the wide sleeves of his undervest, 
showed that he must have recently left the coast- 
guard service. 

They sat at length in a meagre room and began 
a simple meal. 

Courteen said little. He seemed at once to know 
and have known Winchcombe. He asked no ques- 
tions, content to accept the situation as it had come, 
and there was an odd charm about his reticence. 
He seemed most simple, most well-bred, to Stannus. 

The painter refused tea, and drank beer with his 
eggs and bacon. 

“Tve been up at work since four,” he said, “trying 
to get a certain dawn effect, and tea’s too thin, too 
medicinal after that. And this is such good beer. 
It leaves no part of the palate idle, and warms the 
whole throat with hope!” 

Winchcombe laughed. “I haven’t told you how 
I know your name,” he said. “I was in London. 
I had left the army, and meant to take up painting 
for the sake of something to do, though I hadn’t 
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thought exactly how I should start or where I’d go. 
I have painted a little. I went to,an exhibition at 
the Albemarle Galleries, and I saw a picture there 
that got hold of me. It seemed to tear the heart out 
of an evening mood. Just sheep on a down by the 
sea, with a big stretch of wet sand far below. It 
attracted me very much, and I fourid Poa name in 
the catalogue. 

“A few days afterwards I read ¢ an article in an 
illustrated paper about Portalone. The name struck 
one at once. There’s a suggestion of remoteness 
and peace about it. Then when I found that it 
was right out in the Atlantic, far away from towns 
and stir of life, and especially when I found that 
there was a little colony of artists working there, a 
little self-contained colony, I made up my mind to 
come.” 

His manner was slightly inquiring. It suggested 
that he wanted to hear more about the place and 
its inhabitants. But Courteen was either unobservant 
or did not wish to talk. He did not respond to 
Winchcombe’s invitation. 

“I’m glad you’ve turned up,” he said. “I'll show 
you round, and try to make you at home if I can.” 

“Ts there a hotel?” 

“Yes; a small place—not much, though. You'd 
be more comfortable if you took rooms while you 
looked about you. Rooms can be easily found. 
I'll take you to some places.” 

After breakfast Courteen got'up and went to 
order the trap. Winchcombe noticed that he moved 
with a certain slowness. He was unalert, casual ; 
his brain seemed far away. 

The window of the room was slightly open. Ina 
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moment Winchcombe heard Courteen’s voice talking 
to the landlord. It was a quiet, lazy voice, cultured, 
but without that ring and ¢zmére which tells in talk. 

The same flash of doubt and wonder passed into 
Winchcombe’s eyes as when they had first fallen on 
Courteen inthe train. His hand trembled a little, 
but when the painter re-entered the room the new- 
comer was lighting a cigar with perfect composure. 

The trap was a huge square box, almost spring- 
less, drawn by a gigantic farm mare, strong and 
clumsy. There was ample room for the luggage 
and three passengers. The driver was a hind from 
a neighbouring steading, as heavy and obvious asa 
lump of clay. Winchcombe could hardly talk to him. 

Courteen had filled a great pipe, and sat silent. 
His boyish, wrinkled face rested on one hand, and 
he stared at the vast landscape which now began 
to unfold itself with vague, unseeing eyes. In his 
hunched position he was like Puck shorn of his 
malice, lost in a swoon of reverie. 

So they jogged along, with no word spoken by 
any of the three. 

The road turned away from the wide creek and 
mounted towards the sky-line of great moors which 
towered above their heads. 

Crowned with a menacing rampart of granite 
boulders it hung above them, growing nearer and 
more near as the patient horse won the ascent. 

Winchcombe knew with a sure premonition that 
upon that height the theatre of his new life was to 
be revealed. 

The clear silhouette of the tors, which, as they 
approached, showed as big as churches, promised a 
vast panoramic vision beyond. 
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This was the vision, he knew, that he had been 
awaiting. For, in the lonely Lofdon club, in the 
press and thronging of the streets, in the hot yellow 
glow of theatres, this lost county on the west had 
been calling to him. 

He had told Courteen the truth, indeed, in his 
story of the picture—the article in~the newspaper. 
But it was only half the truth. 7” 

Fate called him imperiously to the duchy. Twice 
before in his life, at times of great crisis, this man 
had known a strange, ghostly compulsion to certain 
things. And four months ago, while he lay inactive 
in London, the mysterious promptings had once more 
begun. 

When the tawny night brooded over the city he 
had heard voices calling him to Cornwall. He had 
seen the far-off capes and headlands dim panelled 
in the painted scenes of sleep. 

He had come silently at the summons in his blood 
and heart. Whether it might be that another scene 
in the tragic drama of his life were being set, he did 
not know. He dared not ask himself if the bells of 
his fate were tolling, if fresh threads were being spun 
in the warp and woof of his life—and Another’s. But 
he answered the voices, knowing that God would not 
utterly desert him. 

The brow of the moor was now two hundred 
yards away. The road went straight to the clean- 
‘cut summit. On either side of it stood two great 
granite tors, stone piled on stone, near fifty feet 
high. They made a mighty gate to what was 
beyond. 

They drove up to these titanic portals, and putting 
out his hand Courteen stopped the mare. 
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The road fell before them in long, sheer loops for 
a great distance. 

Some four: miles down, its circuitous wanderings 
ended at last; the way led on to a narrow neck of 
land broadening out into a peninsula shaped like a 
pyramid, which sprang far out into the Atlantic. 

The watchers on the hill could distinguish tiny 
houses clinging to the side of the steep rock. A 
square church tower crowned it at the highest 
point. 

Around, beyond to a vast and infinite horizon, the 
Atlantic, mother of oceans, heaved in the wind. 

Here was no yellow channel with its familiar 
English atmosphere, its high lights of chrome and 
pearl. Sterner, stronger, an ocean of deep water 
and savage distances, it lay in menacing grandeur 
round and over the little perching town. 

To the left moors, granite-crowned, wilder and 
more desolate than any they had traversed, rolled 
away to where the druid hill of Carn Zerran clomb 
the sky. 

How enormous this humming space was! How 
vast the arc of the sky which lay over moor, moun- — 
tain, and ocean ! 

On this high threshold already Winchcombe’s past 
life was dropping away from him, going as dreams 
go. What was waiting for him in this wild, forgotten 
land, this lost land he had been led to, this place of 
God and His great winds? 

He looked at Courteen. 

“Yes,” the boy said, waving his pipe; “that is 
Portalone.” 

His quiet voice, clear heard in a lull of the gale, 
set a chord throbbing in the hearer’s heart. 
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Once more a wild and passionate doubt surged 
over him. y 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self. 


Why did those lines come to him again? From 
a7) “i 

“Tt’s a brae slow drive down to the town,” said the 
driver suddenly. “And itll go an hour yet before 
we be in Church-town, down-along.” 

They started down the hill towards Portalone. 


: CHAPTER II 


Souls of poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 


AT Barbizon, at the old café Tirion and other places, 
peintres de tempérament were glad to exchange a 
sketch with the landlord for a bottle of magon and 
an omelette fiz. 

Since the days of Corot it has become one of the 
rules of an artistic colony to placard the walls of 
public-houses with talent. It is one of the means 
by which the modern bourgeois attempts the old 
Bohemian. 

At Portalone the painters had taken particular 
possession of an old and picturesque inn known as 
the Brigantine. They had seen its possibilities as 
a background at once. The low, dark room with 
its wainscot and heavy tables, its leaded window- 
panes and aroma of old mariners, was a theatre 
where they saw themselves playing congenial parts. 
They had hung it with pictures of sea and moor; 
and after a year or two Mr Nankervis, the landlord, 
having passed through the stages of protest and 
resignation, had schooled himself in a mild pleasure 
at the decoration, mingled with a shrewd apprecia- 
tion of the custom it brought. 

At the Brigantine, every morning from eleven till 
two, a certain proportion of the artistic colony were 
wont to gather. On brilliant days of clement weather 
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the colour of sea and sky was far too “hot” and 
“glaring” to paint. When it rained, “mere studio 
work never did a man any good yet; made a man 
paint everything in too low a key. Plein air was 
the only thing.” 

So on most mornings Mr Nankervis, a man well 
thriven on pilchards and the marrow-of the ox, was 
kept busy with his little tray and duster. 

Two mornings after Winchcombe Stannus had 
been driven into the old sea-girt town, Nankervis 
stood at the door of the Brigantine. Before him, 
down a steep, wide granite stairway, lay the little 
fishing harbour, protected from the furious bottle- 
green seas outside by a long granite breakwater. 

The Brigantine stood at the bottom of a cliff a 
hundred feet high, crowned with houses. The in- 
habitants above, fisher-folk for the most part, found 
the back yard of the inn a convenient place in which 
to drop fish offal and other unsavoury stuff. 

You tossed it over the little wall in front of your 
door, and it was gone for ever! 

The roof of the inn was white with guano, for 
hundreds of shrieking gulls swirled round it to feed 
on the scraps which fell from above. 

The cruel falsetto of the birds, “Kutcha! Kutcha! 
Kutcha!” was like the laughter of wicked old men, 
and in rough weather the clamour never ceased round 
the Brigantine. 

Despite the wind outside and far above, the harbour 
was quite tranquil. The regiment of fishing boats, 
drawn up in straight lines, rolled gently at their 
moorings, and though the tempest was humming 
overhead the landlord could not feel so much as a 
breath of breeze upon his cheek. © 
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On the harbour steps and a strip of sandy fore- 
shore the fishermen sat about idly. Some smoked, 
others trod a regular beat of four or five yards, turn- 
ing and returning several times in the minute. 

Few spoke, and, though the beach and breakwater 
were alive with men, the general stillness, and the 
way in which the weathered sea-clothes blended with 
the masonry and the grey day, robbed the scene 
of almost any human interest. 

The landlord’s broad shoulders filled the doorway 
from lintel to lintel as he stood waiting for his 
morning customers. 

Presently, from behind a gabled house to the right, 
which thrust itself into the picture with an irresistible 
suggestion of the wing of a theatre, a man came 
walking briskly. 

He was dressed in a Norfolk jacket and knicker- 
bockers of a large, staring pattern. His stockings 
were gaudy, his cap like a distorted draught-board, 
and he carried a stick with a heavy ivory handle. 
His jacket was unbuttoned, and displayed a waist- 
coat which one would have thought only a deaf man 
could wear. 

The face of this oddly-dressed person was wedge- 
shaped, clean-shaved, and somewhat flushed. 

“Morning, Mr Lucas,” said the landlord. 

The new-comer, who was tall, bent his head to 
enter the inn. He waved a salutation which con- 
veyed a condescending familiarity, a sense of his own 
worth, and a flavour of foreign grace. It was a 
beautifully-considered gesture. 

Mr Lucas sat him down in the dark, old-fashioned 
parlour, and, without waiting for an order, Mr Nan- 
kervis brought him a tumbler half full of whiskey. 
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Adding a little water, he drank it with a single 
movement. A casual spectator might have thought 
for a moment that the hand which held the tumbler 
trembled slightly, but the serene assurance with 
which it was set down empty would probably have 
suggested that he was mistaken.: 

Immediately afterwards the lardlord reappeared 
with a stone bottle of ginger beer. Mr Lucas 
opened this leisurely, filled his glass, sipped a little, 
and, placing glass and bottle ostentatiously in front 
of him, leant back in his chair and began to smoke. 

The room began to fill up. Most of those who 
came carried a paint-box, a folding tripod easel, and 
some a sheaf of brushes. This was a more or less 
invariable habit. Each man had, in the course of 
time, come to believe that he had just dropped in 
for a minute or two and would shortly be back at 
work. 

Here was Badigeon, the sea-painter, a broad- 
shouldered, hard-visaged, brassy-voiced fellow, the 
chief of the Portalone school. He was one of the 
few among them who was known in the world at 
large. Every now and again he painted a picture 
which had a kind of rough genius and strength. 
But the effort seemed to exhaust him, for when the 
opportunity of following up a success was well within 
his grasp, like ripe fruit hanging low, he would not 
go near his studio for months. 

Next to him was a clunch, bearded man, who 
spoke in a drowsy, discontented voice, like an un- 
happy wasp in a jar of syrup. He was Harrison, 
who painted angels, without models, which no one 
ever bought. Like most of the others, he had a 
small private income which forbade strenuousness. 
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In common with many of these painters of Portalone 
Mr Harrison really believed that he was a great 
artist. The world was not ripened for him yet, 
that was all. Like Lucas he was a whiskey-drink- 
ing backslider who was attempting to drown his 
sorrows. The day was coming when his sorrows 
would learn how to swim; then they would take 
him to the windy churchyard on the hill. 

“Have you heard about Spurrell’s new pupil?” 
someone said. 

“What is it?” asked Harrison. 

“A girl he’s teaching. You know how blue 
Spurrel paints his seasPp—regular Mediterranean touch. 
Well, on a grey morning last week, when everything 
was perfectly leaden, Spurrell set her to make a 
sketch from the north window of his studio—a bit 
of sea and the headland. She painted away for 
about an hour, and then Tommy went to see how 
she was getting on. You'll hardly believe it, but 
she’d done the sea in great gouts of vivid ultra- 
marine—like an advertisement for washing blue. 
‘Surely, Miss So-and-so, Tommy said, ‘surely you 
can’t see it like this! Why, look, the sea and sky 
couldn’t possibly be greyer.’ She looked up in his 
face with appealing eyes, and said: ‘Oh, Mr Spurrell, 
I’m so sorry, but I thought it was a rule of the 
studio to paint things blue!’” 

After this little anecdote there was a somewhat 
unusual silence. No one seemed quite at ease ; some- 
thing was in the air. 

Nankervis, who was standing easily by the door, 
occasionally throwing a word of comment into the 
conversation, pricked up his ears. He knew what 
was coming, for this was a morning which was 
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generally better for “trade” than any other in the 
year. i 

Badigeon broke the silence. “Jim,” he said to the 
landlord, “drinks round, please.” 

There was a sudden stir and movement, and 
Mr Lucas hurriedly finished his ginger beer. 

“ How many have you got in?” he’said. 

“Only one,” the big man answered: “I only sent 
one.” 

Lucas, by this time provided with some more 
whiskey, drank it at a gulp without disguise, and 
threw a card on to the table. 

“TI swore,” he said, “last year that I wouldn’t send 
them anything more. But, like a fool, I thought I’d 
give them one more chance: this is the result. How- 
ever, it’s the last time of all. I shall send to Paris 
for the future.” 

No one looked at the ominous document on the 
table, but several hands stole furtively towards side 
pockets. 

This was the card: 


Ropal Academp of Arts 


The President and Council regret that they have been 
unable to accept for Exhibition the Work enumerated 
below, and request the same may be removed as soon as 
possible. Should any other Works have been sent in, 
a further communication will be forwarded. 

FRED. A. EATON, See. 


N.B.—The Works named below will only be delivered up 
on the presentation of the order for delivery attached to this 
card, signed by the Artist. 
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“TI saw Courteen this morning,” said Harrison; 
“he sent two, and they’re both accepted.” 

“He'll be the P.R.A. some day,” Lucas remarked, 
with a sneer. 

“T should prefer to die a natural death myself,” 
came from a carefully-dressed youth in a corner. 

Mr Nankervis, from the door, saw fit to make a 
remark. 

“Mr Courteen he do work,” he said grimly. 

“Oh, go to the devil, Jim,” replied Lucas. And then, 
remembering that his score was a long one, modified 
the snarl. “What do you know about the Academy, 
you old humbug?” 

“Tt’s the place the bad pictures go when they die,” 
said the painter of angels wearily. 

“Courteen paints exactly the sort of thing the 
fools like,” said Lucas. “I grant “you he can draw 
correctly, but what is there in his work? He sees 
things in an absolutely undistinguished way—no 
harmony, no delicate arrangement of colour, no 
feeling! Why, look here——” 

He turned to the sketches on the wall, searching 
for an instance of Courteen’s work. Suddenly he 
stopped. His face became more than ever inflamed, 
and his eyes, the colour of marsala, blazed with 
wrath, 

“What have you been doing to my symphony, 
Jim, you fool?” he cried. 

The sketches that adorned the wall were fitted into 
narrow beading and could be slid out at will. 

The sketch to which the angry man was pointing 
was a dim arrangement of delicate greens and greys. 
It suggested some cunningly-woven fabric in its 
harmonious colour. 
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“What’s the matter with it?” Badigeon asked. 

“I?s upside down!” screamed the infuriated painter. 

“Very sorry, Mr Lucas,” said the landlord. “I 
had ’em all out this morning, dusting of them.” He 
took the sketch from the frame, reversed it, and let 
it drop once more into its place. - 

“It’s a braave, fine picture whichever way up you 
do look at it,” he said consolingly. 

The assembled artists looked at the sketch again. 
Truth to tell, few of them could see any difference. 
The colour-harmony was as before, but that was all. 
But they were loyal to their companion. 

It was necessary to be that. Lucas went further 
than any of the others in his contempt for drawing 
and critical definition. He could not draw. Im- 
pressionism of the most hectic flummery was all that 
was possible for him. But nearly all of the morning 
frequenters of the Brigantine were in a like case. 
They had never mastered the early technique of their 
art, and so, inwardly conscious of their own laziness 
and want of enthusiasm, they were outwardly scorn- 
ful of all painting which did not allow them to hide 
helplessness and sloth. 

When practice is at a low ebb principles are very 
loudly talked of. A coterie of artists who are ever 
talking “art” is pretty certain to be in either decad- 
ence or stupor. 

“ There’s a new gentleman come down,” said Nan- 
kervis when the picture incident had been forgotten 
and the painters, mellowed by: potations, had con- 
doled with each other upon the futile and unmeaning 
rejections from Burlington House. 

SUA painter 2” 

“A beginner, sir, I do hear. He come down 
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along with Mr Courteen, and my sister-in-law, Jane 
Mullion, saw him to Mr Curnow’s shop. They do 
say he’ve taken the studio Mr Hubbard had, next 
Mr Courteen’s.” 

“TI saw the man with Courteen this morning,” said 
Lucas—“a military sort of fellow to look at. He 
was buying canvases.” 

He did not add that he had been introduced to 
Stannus and had asked him to dinner that evening. 

Lunch-time drew near. 

“I am going to play golf this afternoon,” said 
Badigeon. 

“ And J,” answered several others. : 

The word seemed to animate them all. A real 
interest gleamed in Harrison’s eye as he rose briskly. 
One by one they went out into the fresh, clean wind 
and climbed the narrow, winding streets towards 
house and lodging. 


4 


CHAPTER III 


**, . . Hear ye not the hum 
Of mighty workings ?—Listen awhile.” 


REGINALD COURTEEN entered his “studio, saw that 
the door was fixed to secure him from intrusion, and 
put on an old painting-jacket. 

The big room had once been a loft, where the 
fishermen of Portalone kept red pilchard nets or 
heavy ochre sails, and it was still redolent of mariners 
and the sea. Generations of brown and silent sailors 
had climbed the steep stairs to the loft; old salty 
mariners with eyes holding knowledge of the wind 
and of the sea-secret, with ears full of the plangent 
tolling of great waters. 

Year after year, as night came over the sea to 
Portalone, they had descended in their heavy boots 
and oilskins, ready for the perilous seeking of bread 
upon the sea. Down the narrow, sloping street to 
the little Porth where the fleet lay tossing, round 
the granite mole, away over the moaning waters 
it had gone, and was no more seen. 

Sometimes Reginald wondered for what port they 
had sailed, those misty, departed figures. Did the 
great sea-birds know as they wailed round the 
studio? were they sailing the magic seas that come 
into the sky at sunset—lonely waterways untouched 
by any mortal keels ? 

Or was it true what an old reprobate sailor had 
once said to him: “ Fiddlers’ Green, that’s where I 
be going when I die. Nine miles to windward of 
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hell.” That racy, gnarled old sinner was gone 
also, perhaps to the mysterious limbo of which he 
spoke. 

As he squirted gouts of colour on to his palette 
Reginald heard the beating of the waves. That 
sound always filled the studio; it gave strangers the 
idea of being far out at sea in the cabin of some ship. 

The picture on the heavy upright easel was an 
evening scene. Some “simple sheep” cropped the 
herbage of a cliff high above a vast scimitar of 
sand which edged a placid sea. It was a landscape 
of great distances illuminated by a regnant moon. 

The work was frugal, fastidious, and refined, full 
of the slightly acid charm of style. For the trained 
eye such work has its immediate message. It is 
plain the creative hand loves the labour of its craft. 
This mist of gold and turquoise came from a brain 
which ¢hought paint. The deliberate grandeur of 
design, even the perfectly-maintained unity of tone 
and colour, might have been conceived by many 
artists in Portalone, but few could become articulate. 
Golf and the Brigantine taught them no new cunning 
of eye and hand. 

Day by day in his lonely studio Reginald Courteen 
worked steadily. The rather dreamy, detached young 
man only mingled in the social life of the little town 
in a half-hearted way. He knew that the man who 
works at an art cannot live like other men. He saw 
all round him men who were dulling the edge and 
glow of their ardour by sloth, looked at their work 
and his own, and was content. He never had to 
worry his pictures with small after thoughts and 
knife work. 


He waited for success, knowing with a certainty 
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that it would come, and realised that art is a sort of 
priesthood. 

Such was his artistic life. In his personal relations 
with his friends he was true, diligent, devout, winning 
many hearts by opening his own. Unlike many of 
his colleagues he had no pose, and he was also 
too simple and unobservant to suspect others of 
having poses. Henever discovered how thoroughly 
some of the Portalone people knew ‘the “ game,” how 
they played at being celebrities long before they 
could establish any claim to distinction. He accepted 
people dreamily at their own estimate, and could not 
realise what a common fellow many a “genius” was 
when the doors were shut and the lamps lit at home. 

Reginald was something like a shepherd, lonely 
on broad downs, who must tell the time by the 
sun. 

The young man began to paint, whistling softly to 
himself. These were his golden hours, these lonely 
hours of work. He hated showing outsiders his 
sketches, as a big dog hates doing tricks. 

The long brush, snatched from the palette sheaf, 
poised and glanced over the soft mounds of paint, 
taking, rejecting, mingling, like a pollen-laden bee; 
then to the canvas—painting direct in solid colour, 
with no hint of a glaze—swift, dexterous, final in the 
certainty of its strokes. 

He was painting in a low, wind-stunted tree—a 
mere symbol of tree-presence—on duty where the 
design required it, and not to have more importance 
in the picture than just that. 

What a change the tree was already beginning to 
make in the aspect of the picture! What near com- 
merce with the beauty of the scene it began to have ; 
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abrupt, sharp, neither smoky nor mealy, with no 
single brush mark traitorous. 

At grey of night, with a cloud coming to hood the 
moon with darkness,—the picture grew instinct with 
a grand melancholy. 

Its beauty throbbed out like music, as the artist’s 
eye kindled and flashed hither and thither to the 
small plein air notes and studies which stood about 
as guides to the central conception. 

An hour passed. The thing grew as delightful to 
the eye as a gentle thought to the brain. It was 
this peculiar quality of “tiptoe” night and placid 
evening in so many of Courteen’s pictures which was 
slowly but surely bringing him to the notice of the 
art world. His name was now recognised in passing. 
Someone, a sojourner in Portalone for a summer 
week or two, had written an article on his work ina 
London journal of position. The man, a voluble, 
drunken creature, but with a real understanding and 
love for art, had recommended himself to Reginald 
by his insight. 

An odd, shameless little fellow, he had yet the 
painter’s eye, which can tell in what the beauty con- 
sists which always puzzles the untrained enthusiast 
to define. He would sit in the studio, thoroughly 
understanding what was going on, and had sufficiently 
overcome Courteen’s fine reticence about himself to 
know that he was Irish. 

It was in regarding the work as a Celtic product 
that the journalist made the hit of the article. 

He had read Renan—as, indeed, in the intervals of 
sordidness he had read everything—and saw clearly 
how his Irish blood gave its tone to Reginald’s 
pictures, 
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He saw, and said that he saw, in it a love of 
Nature for herself, a vivid feeling for her magic, 
commingled with the melancholy a man knows when 
he is face to face with her and thinks he hears 
her communing with him about his origin and his 
destiny. 

A loud knocking fell on the studio door and re- 
sounded through the bareness of the place. Courteen 
sighed, gave a touch to the picture, stood back to 
observe the effect, and went to the door. 

The wind had risen, and a boisterous gust, warm 
and salt, rushed into the studio. The new-comer 
was Winchcombe Stannus. 

Courteen smiled at the tall, alert figure. Since the 
morning of their meeting at dawn, three weeks ago 
now, he had taken a singular interest in, and liking 
to, Winchcombe. 

The soldier carried out a maxim which appealed 
to the painter: “Have something to say; say it; 
stop talking.” 

The “completeness” of the man appealed to 
Reginald also. He was so unprovincial, and a 
sequacious provincialism was the very pith and 
marrow of the ordinary painter at Portalone. Then 
he was a gentleman, quite obviously, a fact which 
had more influence on the younger man than he 
knew. 

Winchcombe had brought a sketch with him, a 
_tapid sketch on a panel of thin ious and he held 
it out to the painter. 

Courteen looked at it, and then shook his head. 
“The drawing is sound,” he said, “but the colour is 
very weak. The sea value is wrong; it’s lighter than 
the sky. What you want here is cobalt, a little pale 
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cadmium, and verte emeraude; scumble it over that 
distance, and here too.” 

“I see. Thanks. I'll go again to the same place 
this afternoon, and if the light is like it was yester- 
day I'll paint-.on this.” 

“Right oh!” said Courteen, and, lighting a pipe, 
he turned once more to his picture. 

Stannus sat watching him, and for a time there 
was silence. Winchcombe’s grave face seemed less 
listless and drawn. The manliness and strength 
moulded the fine mask as before, but there was a 
certain indefinable guzckening coming into it. It was 
as though some subconscious and herald thought con- 
stantly warned his mind of an imminent happening. 

Since he had been in Portalone Winchcombe had 
realised this. He found that for some reason or 
other—what, he could not divine=+this remote crag 
which he had thought would be a mental hermitage 
was anything but that. He seemed nearer to the 
great mute longing of his life, much nearer than in 
London. 

He wondered, half fearfully, if these premonitions, 
these glowings, were sparks from that which lay, 
lava-hot, deep in his heart. 

He watched the painter with a sense of curious 
familiarity — that odd recurring sense. Courteen 
spoke, and broke the thread of his thoughts. 

“Getting on all right, old chap? Like the place? 
Know most of us by this time?” 

“Nearly all, I think, Courteen. Once or twice I’ve 
been to the Brigantine, and I’ve been asked to studios 
and to dinner several times. My rooms are really 
most comfortable. Mrs Penrose is a kind old thing, 
and does me extremely well.” 
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“ She’s a dear, good woman.” 

“Yes. I’ve made friends with Fallowfield, rather. 
He’s a man of the world, and has seen and 
done things. We can talk. I find such a lot of 
the men here are wrapped up entirely in local 
interests.” ; 

“Do you think so?” said Courteen, attentive to 
the new thought, but rather surprised. “Well, 
Fallowfield has been to Oxford, you know. He 
didn’t start painting till rather late.” 

He spoke with a little pity in his voice; and 
Winchcombe smiled with amusement at the single- 
hearted youth, suddenly realising what a vast differ- 
ence, what a gulf of experience, separated these 
painters from himself. 

Fallowfield, a young married man, who lived not 
far away from Winchcombe’s cottage, was a painter 
of astonishing cleverness, but conformed to few of 
the rules that artistic Portalone had laid down for 
itself—and others. 

The painters had an uneasy sense that he knew 
more of life than they, and their little stories of wild 
rakishness at the Criterion in London, or even the 
Bal Bullier in The Quarter, trickled away into 
silence when he appeared. 

He had real talent in his napkin. They did not 
mind that, but they resented the fact that he didn’t 
flourish the napkin to attract attention. It em- 
phasised their own signals to the world. 

“T don’t much take to Lucas,” Winchcombe said. 
“He has once or twice asked me to his house, but 
I’ve not been. The other morning some of the men 
were talking about salmon fishing. The season’s 
just begun, you know. Lucas said: ‘Curiously 
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enough, my larder is fu// of salmon just now; all 
my friends in the north seem to have suddenly taken 
it into their heads to send me a fish. It’s a regular 
nuisance. Then he looked round the room in a 
furtive way, as if he thought life were a game of 
cunning, and he wondered who was the best player 
there. I thought nothing of it, but as I went home 
to lunch I thought I’d get some salmon and take it 
home. The woman at the fish shop said: ‘I’m 
braave’n sorry, sir, but I sold the last salmon I had 
to Mr Lucas this morning’!” 

“Poor old Lucas,” said Reginald. “He can’t help 
it, and he’s very amusing. That was certainly rather 
putrid, but there’s a lot of good in Lucas.” 

“You've a kind heart, Courteen,” said Winchcombe, 
“and perhaps you're right. The man is merely 
grotesque, that is all.” 

“ His studio is next door,” pda Courteen, “so 
don’t talk too loud.” 

“Very unpopular you chaps seem to be with the 
local folk. Not the tradespeople, of course, but the 
real population—the fisher-folk.” 

Reginald turned round at this and left the picture. 

His face flushed suddenly. Here was something 
the boy felt strongly. Winchcombe was surprised 
at his obvious anger. When he spoke his lazy 
voice had acquired ¢imbre and resonance. 

“T’m glad you've found that out!” hesaid. “Brutes, 
swine they are! We come down here, we settle, we 
make trade brisk, we practically keep them in a bad 
winter, and they hate us. All art is vile to them. 
In their dour Calvinism they hate it and are afraid 
of it. And they’ve been herded up in this county 
for so long that they call a stranger a ‘foreigner’ 
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and loathe him at sight. They all intermarry and 
stick together like wax.” 

“They seem hostile, certainly. I got into talk 
with one of the fishermen the other night after 
some trouble. I began by asking him if the 
painters often went out in the fishing boats. ‘Not 
they,’ he said. ‘One lot belongs tobe afraid and 
tother daren’t start’!” i 

“TI had a big row with one scaly old badger the 
other day,” said Courteen ; “he nearly foamed at the 
mouth. ‘Damm’ee,’ he cried, ‘you comes down 
here and you paints our boats and our houses and 
then you sells them. And what do we get out of 
them? They’re our boats, not yours’!” 

“Certainly that’s not a legitimate grievance.” 

“They’ve no legitimate grievances that I know of, 
nasty, hypocritical lot that they are. They make a 
tremendous parade of religion, and all it means is 
that the chapel folk speak evil of their neighbours in 
the front garden, and the church people malign each 
other at the back door.” ; 

He turned once more to his picture. 

Winchcombe saw, or at least strongly suspected, 
that Courteen took only the most superficial view 
of the rugged folk of Portalone. Your painter sees 
always a surface. He chooses effects well within 
the resources of pigment, but, speaking generally, 
_he is no psychologist. 

The new-comer had already sat among the fisher- 
men on the windy mole; he had been to one of their 
services in the gaunt chapel. Already he had seen, 
though not fathomed, a depth of unexpected and 
bizarre character among them. Strange by-ways 
and hidden places were in their brains ; thoughts far 
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alien to an ordinary peasantry lurked there. He 
did not as yet realise that he was confronted with 
a unique and’ mysterious type, a race which has no 
parallel, no kin or kith in England, but even in 
his short sojourn he was profoundly interested and 
stirred. 

Already this lost land, its scenery and people, were 
beginning to move him, to grip him with extra- 
ordinary force. With the wisdom that years, 
sorrow, and a clean life had given him, this man 
knew when he moved among great issues, became 
conscious of elemental forces and passions. And it 
was so now. In these grim mariners he saw a 
menace to the light, unstable crowd, with its in- 
vincible absorption in a petty self. 

“Have a bottle of beer, old chap,” said Courteen ; 
“J will. There’s a fresh dozen under the writing- 
desk if you don’t mind getting some.” 

Stannus got up and strolled down the long studio. 

Under the great skylight which had been let into 
the roof and was the room’s only window, stood an 
old mahogany bureau, a battered thing, which still 
retained something of its florid Georgian charm. 

Winchcombe was bending down to where a little 
regiment of bottles stood in the knee-hole of the 
desk when his eye fell on a letter which lay upon 
the flap. 

He stopped short. 

The envelope, a thick one, which evidently con- 
tained several sheets of paper, lay address upwards. 
It had been sent to Reginald Courteen. The writing 
seemed to be in a woman’s hand. 

The brown skin of his face faded to the colour of 
milk faintly tinged with coffee—pallid, dusky. 
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Courteen was engrossed in his picture, his back 
was turned, and he was whistling softly. 

Winchcombe’s whole figure lost its suppleness, 
It became rigid, like a steel pillar slightly shaken 
at the base. 

Suddenly minute globules of sweat started out 
all over his forehead. In the grey fluid light they 
had the livid look of little black pearls. His eyes 
remained fixed upon the letter. 

His hand crept out towards it, and as it did so 
his throat felt as though it were packed with warm 
flour. He had nearly touched the letter when he 
began to tremble very violently. With a supreme 
effort, the effort of one whose brain overcomes a 
paralysis with its last power, he withdrew his arm. 

It went back jerkingly, an inch or two at a time. © 
Then Winchcombe drew himself up to his full 
height; he closed his eyes. His face, though still 
very pale, grew calm, mask-like, once more. 

When he had picked up two bottles of the beer 
and walked away from the table, without a back- 
ward glance at the white patch upon it, his soul- 
storm had left no traces whatever, even for far 
sharper eyes than Reginald’s to see. He sat down, 
this strong man with a granite-clasped soul, and 
pulled a corkscrew knife from his pocket. 

For anyone who rejoices in grace, dexterity, finish 
of movement, his would have been a pleasure to 
‘watch. ; 

Most men have seen at one time or another a 
pot-boy opening a bottle of ale. His hands are 
vividly kinetic, the cork draws clean and unbroken, 
the beer is unclouded and nicely capped with foam ; 
but the whole thing lacks distinction and colour. 
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Before your clean-cut campaigner or the resilient 
springiness ofa young man in the navy the barman’s 
efforts are as the clay study to the finished statue. 

Winchcombe was carrying a glass to Courteen at 
the easel, when there was a loud and startling crash 
at the end of the studio. 

With a half shout both men wheeled round. A 
large pane of glass at the top of the slanting sky- 
light had been broken through, and fell with a 
tremendous clatter on the floor far below. 

Through the jagged opening a leg hung down. It 
struggled furiously, and a stockinged foot curved like 
a blind snake’s head, trying to find a resting-place. 

The men stared up in uncontrollable astonishment. 
Then Courteen with a swift movement caught up 
a bottle of beer by the neck. He swung his arm 
and the bottle shot upwards. 

It hit the wriggling foot just above the ankle, 
broke in two pieces, and fell back on the writing-table. 

A muffled oath came down to them with the 
‘streaming wind that began to rush into the studio. 

There was a final convulsive effort and the leg 
drew up and disappeared. Courteen and Winch- 
combe were left with a jagged vision of the leaden 
sky pall which held the wind. 

The painter turned and ran towards the door. 
“Come on!” he shouted, “we'll have him if we’re 
quick.” Hatless, they both ran out into the narrow 
street. 

The row of buildings which had been converted 
into studios stood in the centre of an unbroken line 
of whitewashed cottages which ran east and west 
on the opposite side of the peninsula to the Brigantine 
and harbour. The north side of the street, the studio 
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side, was perched on the edge of a low cliff. Beyond 
was a mile or more of sand which went to meet the 
breakers. 

In order to reach the shore, unless they were to 
run through one of the cottages—for the studios had 
no back doors—the two men must go three hundred 
yards down the street before they came to any 
passage between the buildings. 

They were both in fine training, and sprinted 
through the windings of the houses, where solemn 
children played upon the doorsteps, till they came 
to a yard-wide alley way. 

. They dashed down this, and the vast flat panorama 
of sand and sea flashed up before them. 

But they were too late. 

Far away to the right, back where they had come 
from, and in the middle distance of the sand, a black 
figure was rapidly moving. It would have been 
useless to follow. In three minutes more the man 
would reach a low, jutting cliff, and long before 
they had come up with him would have climbed it, 
mounted to the top of the town, and raced down 
into the warrens of the fishing quarter on the other 
side of the hill. 

The two men, breathless, looked at each other, 
half serious, half laughing. 

“What on earth did that spy want?” said 
Courteen. 

' “Tt’s very odd,” Winchcombe answered, 

“Well, I rather think hell wish he hadn’t. That 
was a fearful smack from the bottle.” 

“He should have looked before he leapt.” 

“So he did, damn him,” said Reginald—“ through 
my north light!” 

B 


CHAPTER IV 


“T’ll tell in simple language what I know about the row 
That broke up our Society upon the Stannislow.” 


AT the base of the granite pyramid which was 
Portalone the fisher-folk dwelt. 

The more pretentious houses rose higher and 
clustered in terraces about the church. All round the 
south side of the crag was a strip of foreshore running 
down to the locked waters of the harbour. On this 
was built the intricate warren of the fishing town, 
the houses running right up to the cliff behind, like 
huts round the walls of an old city. 

It was an odd place, with notes of colour and 
quaintness, yet with something sinister also. When 
the sun rose over the towering rock above and 
washed the village with gold, wonderful browns, 
yellows, and purples lay in sheets over the warren. 
One might walk in the purple shade of a passage, 
scarce a yard wide, between the tall houses. Sud- 
denly it would broaden out into a tiny square, 
brilliant as a square in Seville. The archways lead- 
ing into the houses, overhung with whitewashed, 
gleaming casements, were closed with doors of vivid 
green. The deep cobalt of fishing jerseys, hung up 
to dry, lay upon fuschia bushes in full crimson 
bloom, which sprang up between the cobble stones 
and flowered at Christmas. 

Great rays—enormous flat fish with translucent 
fins, and mouths like very young, pale children— 
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were pegged upon the house walls till they turned 
brittle and cream colour in the sun. 

Rows of silvery pilchards, threaded on sticks, 
glistened on doorpost and lintel. Black-brown sea- 
boots, ochre-stained overalls, the. deep red of the 
great water pitchers shaped like Greek amphore, 
all blended into a rich Gregorian harmony. 

And everywhere, in and out, went the dark, 
narrow passages. When one looked up from one 
of them the sky seemed very far away. 

In the day the warren hummed like a hive. The 
black-haired Cornish women—many of them, one 
might well have fancied, with the old Phcenician 
blood still throbbing in their veins—mended the nets 
on the doorsteps. The younger children wantoned 
in the gutter among the fish offal, teasing innumer- 
able sleek cats. The men, waiting for evening and 
the outward wind, stood moodily about in little 
knots, or paced a few steps this way and that as if 
walking a deck. Some held pieces of the heavy 
saffron-coloured currant bread in their hands, others 
oblong pasties made of fish and turnips. 

A clean smell of tar asserted itself, but was almost 
overpowered by the odours of fish and humans too 
tightly packed. The air lay heavy and fluid in the 
warren. The winter wind might shriek overhead 
round the houses of the upper town, but it left the 
labyrinth undisturbed. Despite the swish and 
bellow of the storm, the rich, unclean odour never 
left the courts and alleys. 

On bright days the place might tempt explora- 
tion, but on grey afternoons and at dusk it seemed 
a grim Alsatia not easily to be adventured; an 
Alsatia without oaths, a slum without thieves, a 
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place of cul de sacs and cellars where one heard 
menacing voices singing hymns! 

And here and there strange, cretinous folk were 
to be met with. In granite alcoves and perched on 
the steps of sail lofts the hunchback with his 
hooked spine, the hydrocephalus girl, the com- 
placent idiot, were not unfrequent. 

Inter-breeding for generations, the marriage of 
cousins and their unhappy offspring joined in 
its turn, had produced a terrible Nemesis of halt, 
maimed, and soft-witted creatures. But no one ques- 
tioned or discussed these living facts. It was a 
“visitation.” The “Lord had willed it!” In their 
fierce conservatism these people thought that God 
rained deformity from heaven! 

The strange spectacle was often presented of an 
old patriarch, a brown, keen head of one of the 
three great families that flourished rankly in the 
warren, seeing the fruit of his loins, two genera- 
tions down, impotent in a horrid physical de- 
cadence. 

Dr Peters, the handsome Cornishman who was 
the seigneur of the body in Portalone, would rave 
and wring his hands at birth-time and death-bed, 
but they would only smile sleepily at him. They 
loved the vigorous creature with the white teeth 
and grey moustache. He was no “foreigner.” His 
mother had borne him among them, albeit in a 
higher rank than they, and he had their hearts. 

But he could not alter them. The doctor could 
only tinker a little, that was all. It was this large- 
hearted man’s great sorrow. He loved all man and 
womankind with a lonely chivalry, for no dame 
sat by his fireside. But, more than all, he loved 
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and understood the mysterious folk below the upper 
cliff of Portalone. 

He lived for them all, but times were when he 
must breathe a less distressing air. 

Far away on the great moors of Carn Zerran 
dwelt another folk, a clean, pastoral-folk who drove 
their herd of horn-beasts to pasturé,at dawn and 
dark. He would ride to them over’ the moors and 
cure them, longing to bring that healthy, milk-fed 
blood to Portalone. And on these journeys, stirred 
as his good heart was, the doctor rode like a summer 
wind. “Bolster,” his giant greyhound, leapt by the 
side of his master and his friend, the mare, “ Marie 
of Good Help.” 

The painters of Portalone preferred Mr St John, 

who sang chansonnettes in their houses, and never 
knew the flying exhilaration that Peters knew as 
he raced inland under a clouded moon. 
_ “There’s that reckless devil Peters,’ they would 
say ; “he'll break his neck some day. Can’t under- 
stand the fellow; they say he never sends in his 
bills!” 

There were four chapels in the lower part of 
Portalone. Two were Wesleyan—with the accent 
on the middle syllable. Two were Bible Christian, 
i All of them were square granite buildings, with 
straight up-and-down roofs, gauntly grey, and with 
the date of their erection carved on an oval stone 
‘over the door. They were the most uncompromis- 
ing of spiritual citadels. The zsthetic sense shrank 
before them, appalled by the theology which cemented 
their stones, shuddering at the “Old Testament” 
suggestion. 

Viewed superficially, without knowledge of what 
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went on within them, the observer would have felt 
that they were true temples of the God who sent 
furious forest beasts to kill the little children who 
mocked a prophet’s beard. 

At Auxerre the fanciful have seen a hint of Christ 
in the cathedral fagade. In the inexpressible loveli- 
ness of Saint Remi’s church at Rouen the Gothic 
breathes a Saving Name. But here, where these 
grim people worshipped, it seemed that the fierce 
God of Israel, greater than the powerful Baal, above 
Ashtoreth, had His fitting sanctuary. 

' The clever ritualist who said matins at the church 
on the hill above was always insisting on these 
aspects of Portalone’s concrete dissent. 

He put it in cynically sanctified prose, which ap- 
pealed to the painters who dined with him. It was 
true that few of them came to the more picturesque 
service and building over which Mr Sandys ruled. 
But the implied deference to an artistic standpoint 
which this well-thought-out attitude conveyed 
pleased them all. 

The painters said: “Sandys is a really cultured 
man. It’s a pity he’s a parson.” 

Sandys, who was an opportunist, sighed over these 
pleasant pagans, and in the same breath congratu- 
lated himself that he had a social hold upon them. 
The rest, he hoped, would follow. 

He had done some good. Mr Lucas was in the 
habit of saying, very kindly: “Zf I were anything 
at all I should certainly be a High Churchman.” 

It was Sunday morning, the morning after the 
adventure in Courteen’s studio. The fishing fleet 
rocked idly in the harbour, deserted and lifeless. A 
thin but palpable sea-fog lay over Portalone and 
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circled round the breakwater in woolly spirals. The 
long green swell heaved silently, sleek and sorrowful. 
The big bell of the church above was tolling, and 
its sound sank through the fog. It was like the 
voice of an old man. 

In the warren everything was ‘spectral. In one 
of the courts, now a box of mist, two hunched figures 
were sitting on overturned fish-baskets, talking in 
low, deep voices, keyed in curiously exact harmony 
with the hollow organs of the ground-swell outside. 

They were young fishermen, in a Sunday costume 
of yachting-cap, blue jersey, heavy blue cloth pilot 
jacket, and loose trousers. 

The voices went on in a level monotone, but with 
a vibration that told of deep feeling. It was plain 
that some important and earnest business was being 
discussed. 

The whole picture was bizarre and grotesque—the 
mist, the voices in the pit, the sorrowful iron bell 
four hundred feet above. But even this strangeness 
and unreality were immensely increased by an inter- 
mittent and abominable voice which now and again 
pierced the mist. It was a voice without a soul. 
A sailor had brought home a parrot from Bordeaux, 
and it was singing in an adjacent house. In all 
nature there is, perhaps, no more terrifying sound 
than a bird crooning human words. Many people 
do not realise this, and cannot understand the chill 
that comes to some hearts when they hear such a 
voice speaking language, a voice’with no soul. 

Courteen would have understood, Lucas would 
have laughed. 

The soulless voice was taping a famous and 
ancient tavern vaudeville: 
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** Quand un bon vin meuble mon estomac 
Je suis plus savant que Balzac— 
Plus sage que Pibrac ; 
Mon bras seul faissant l’attaque 
De la nation Cossaque.” 


What old Tholomyes had taught the horn-eyed bird 
to chatter this song of the hot south in the mist? 

One of the fishermen lit a match for his pipe. The 
flame threw a salmon-coloured light on the mist 
curtain which surrounded him. It showed a young 
face which might have been carved out of bronze. 
A hawk-like nose curved over a small black 
moustache. His hair was short and black, the eyes 
like sloes. A wild and virile beauty lay in every 
curve of the face, but a cruel beauty. The young 
man was southern, Spanish, but without any of the 
grace of that leopard-like youth. © 

He was slow and heavy rather than lithe or alert. 

He was John Baragwaneth, the “captain” of one 
of the fishing boats, a skilful mackerel seiner, a man 
of some property in Portalone, for he also owned a 
part share in a fish-curing cellar. 

His companion, an older, bearded man, was his 
cousin, Bill Pendray, a man full of Celtic cunning. 

Pendray gave a sharp, sudden laugh like the 
squeeze of a doll’s stomach. 

“Why, wherever cud ee have lived to, my dear,” 
he said, bending close to the younger man, “not to 
knaw that? Why, up to London church-town they 
do always do it, my son. All these artists do 
come from theer. They gets the poor maids to sit 
for ’un in these studios, and they do paint ’un 
and paint ’un, and the Lard knaws if ever a maid 
comes out from the ongodly plaaces more.” 
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“One of them came to me _ back-along,” said 
Baragwaneth, “an’ his words wor: ‘I should like to 
paint you, my man, in a pictur’ I’m doing of the 
harbour. Ill give ee a shillin’ an hour to sit for 
me. Now it’s bad weather you’ll be’ glad to earn 
a bit extra, no doubt.’ I told ’un L.wor a MAN an’ 
not a figure of fun, and to keep his dirty old dink of 
money to himself, and go to hell wid” un.” 

“ Ay, Jan, and there’s worse’n what I telled ee just 
now. I've heerd tell that these artists they do make 
these here models s¢rzp an’ paint ’un mother-naked.” 

“ Naw, Billy, that’s chack pie, and no man would do 
a thing like that. If I thoot that there ? 


** Quand un bon vin meuble mon estomac 
Je suis plus savant que Balzac.” 


The soulless voice cackled out into the grey curtain 
which was now beginning to stream and sway round 
the court as if it were about to lift. 

“That bird of yours do knaw a passell of non- 
sense,” said Pendray, shifting uneasily. “It’s got 
eyes to ’un as if it were ill-wishing a man.” 

“ Bird’s oal right ; what shall I do ’bout Marie and 
this artist? I kxaw she do go to his studio down- 
along in Chy-an-dreath. She on’y laughs when I 
put ’un to her. I thoot I’d catch her yesterday, but 
I climbed to the wrong window, and nearly fell 
through ’un. Lucas he has his place next door. 
It’s that Courteen. He threw a bottle at me, and 
I can’t wear my boot; but I was too quick for ’un, 
and ee never knaw who done it.” 

“Teller mother.” 

“Braave lot of use that’d be, now the old lady’s 
up in Church-town and letting lodgings. She thinks 
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she'll go scat if she do speak to one of we. She’s 
making money out of the artists, sure. There's 
another one come down-along and took her rooms. 
‘Mr Stannus’ Marie calls ’un.” 

“Wait a bit, Jan, my son, and your time’ll come. 
You'll get the girl oal right in the end. I’ve got 
a thing or two in my head to tell ee, but not now. 
It’s chapel time; come along, boy.” 

The mist was beginning to be shot with golden 
threads as the two men rose heavily and lurched 
out of the court. The parrot’s cry pursued them as 
they went with a last cacophonous reminiscence: 


*€ Mon bras seul faissant l’attaque 
De la nation Cossaque.” 


The chapel was nearly full when the two men 
entered. It was as bare and cheerless of aspect as 
a pauper’s coffin. Three tall windows on either side, 
rounded at the top like the windows of an engine- 
house, gave it light. 

The walls were painted the dull grey-green of an 
emu’s egg. Here and there the damp sea-wind had 
mottled them with gigantic stains, in which the 
imagination might trace a likeness to doubtful 
monsters. 

The pulpit was the most prominent feature of the 
chapel. It was very high and large. Built of stained 
pitch-pine, it stood at the end of the room, a little in 
front of where the altar would be in a church, 

A man was kneeling in the pulpit, praying silently. 
Presently he lifted his head from his arms and began 
a long extempore prayer, looking upward with closed 
eyes. 

Mr Lanivet was tall and loosely jointed. He 
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seemed to have been poured into his black clothes. 
A mass of fulvous hair squirted from his scalp, and 
when his lids rose the eyes beneath were like pieces 
of moist jelly. 

The face was curiously narrow and. mean in con- 
tour, the voice vibrated eagerly, ‘but was thin and 
bloodiess. Take the man from his environment, and 
he would have appeared futile and, altogether with- 
out any possibility of influence over the human heart. 

But this was his stronghold. Here the minister 
could play upon the twisted natures of his flock with 
sure, dexterous fingers. All life was a closed book 
to Lanivet—beauty, love, knowledge—to all these he 
was blind and deaf. His hell was a lurid pantomime, 
his heaven about as alluring as Brighton pier. He 
believed earnestly enough in both. 

One thing, and one thing only, he knew—the 
measure of his congregation’s minds; not, indeed, 
from any standpoint of superiority, but as one of 
them, a mouthpiece of the grim, earthly crew. 

Everything this preacher did not understand he 
hated, and so made the ideal pastor for the Chy- 
an-dreath chapel. He hated the devil more than he 
loved God. 

The long prayer came to an end. During its 
recital the groans of acquiesence at a palpable hit, 
the hysterical “Amen” at a point, had resounded 
through the place. 

It became a sort of dialogue between the minister 
and his congregation, carefully carried out under the 
eyes and cognisance of a Jealous God. 

A hymn was sung. A girl played the air upon an 
American organ—the one instrument which can 
never be anything but definitely vulgar in tone and 
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has for ever supplanted the small, sweet-voiced har- 
monium—and Lanivet read each verse to the con- 
gregation before they sung it. 

Then there was a general settling down in the 
narrow pews. What the people had come to hear 
was now to begin. The preliminaries were over. 
The weekly brain tonic which ousted all other forms 
of amusement was to be administered. 

“Sorrow is better than laughter: for by the sad- 
ness of the countenance the heart is made better.” 
These were the words which the preacher took for 
his text. 

He began quietly enough. It was not expected or 
liked that a torrent of denunciation should come in 
the early part of a discourse. The object of God’s 
wrath, either sin or person, must be first hinted at. 
It must be wrapped round in a pleasing uncertainty 
until the time came for the veil to be removed. 

Indeed, the sermon was conceived in the same 
spirit as much of the sensational fiction of the day. 
These people did not read tales or go to theatres— 
there is not a single theatre in the duchy—and the 
weekly sermon took the place of imagination and 
idealism for them. 

“ve been going about looking at things in Port- 
alone. I see a strange picture, friends, in the Lord. 
You'll all remember three years back now, when the 
ongodly east coast fishermen came sailing into the 
harbour in their pride and wickedness on a Sabbath 
day. The servants of the Lord were waiting for 
them so as they shouldn’t land the fish on the 
Sabbath. God put strength into the arms of the 
Portalone folk, and the day was kept holy, though 
more than one friend went down-along to Bodmin 
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prison because of it. We don’t ever see the east 
coast boats here on a Sabbath now. They stay up 
to England. 


‘Who are these sons of Baal who have come 
among us, in their insolence, to run about like dogs 
through the city and gnash their teeth at God’s 
people? How do they spend their lives? What 
place of worship do they attend? 


“Cornish folk are known the world over for hating 

the drink! Who fills the drink shop a stone’s throw 
away from here? Never a stroke of work will the 
men of God do on His Sabbath. We can hear the 
pianos going on Sunday evenings now all over 
Church-town, and light songs and wantonness. In 
the morn, when pious folk come to hear the Word in 
chapel, who is it that go out on the slopes of Carn 
Zerran with fal-lals and what-not to make their 
pictures? 

“ God ts forgotten among us.—What’s dreadful hell 
to these folk but a word of use in light talk? Some 
of ’em think they’re too good to be damned, t’others 
as God is too good to damn ’em. O fools and blind! 
And I hear worse talk than this, talk onmeet for this 
temple of the God of Israel. A young maid’s head 
is easy turned when carnal comeliness is ali that’s 
thought of or spoke of. 


“ What would the Lord have His children do ?— 
Look into your own hearts, where the holy fire of 
righteousness is burning, and ask yourselves, friends. 

“The Lord wants champions in Portalone!” 

The man’s thin, vibrating voice had pierced its 
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way into their brains. His face was pale with eager- 
ness, and beads of sweat stood out upon it. 

The men were groaning with sympathetic excite- 
ment; sharp, harsh interjections, almost animal, were 
heard like a_dropping musketry fire. A wave of 
tense emotion pulsed through the place; the people 
were seized with the throes of an all-pervading anger. 

“ To your tents, O Israel!” 

A great sob of feeling came from the whole room 
at the last words of the sermon. 

At eleven o'clock that morning Mr Lucas had 
risen from his bed feeling unwell and unhappy. Till 
late the night before he had been playing cards at 
Badigeon’s. He had returned to his own house, 
walking with peculiar erectness and solemnity. As 
he rose his mouth tasted as though he had been 
sucking a brass tap. The first drink of the morning 
affected his throat as beautiful music the ear. 

The wretch called for his shaving water with horrid 
nudity of language, but his hand shook, and the 
stubble must, perforce, remain on his somewhat 
pustulous face. He swallowed a raw egg, and felt 
that he must have air and space. 

It was part of this man’s very existence to pretend 
a rigorous morality. He would discuss a rowdy 
party with the very friend who had helped him home 
overnight, remarking loftily upon the indiscretions of 
others with a serene assurance. “What a pity poor 
old Badigeon must always lift his elbow,” he would 
say, dissecting his host with the knife-like tongue of 
the man who stinks and stings. 

It was so foreign to Lucas’ usual habit to take an 
objectless walk—“to walk for air,’ as the Cornishman 
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has it—that he did not wish to risk jocular remarks 
if he should meet any of his comrades. 

He was the sort of man who- would infinitely 
rather be told that he had a black heart than a red 
nose. So he took a paint-box, a panel which fitted in- 
to the lid, and a camp-stool, going out into thé morn- 
ing with hot, prickly skin and eyes like plovers’ eggs. 

The mist had rolled up like a curtain and gone. 

How bright the morning sun was on the sea! 
How deeply blue the sky—a huge, hollow sapphire 
like a sky at Malta. 

But as he descended the steep, winding roads 
towards the harbour and the lower town he saw none 
of these things. Here and there his roving eye 
marked a “nice note of colour ”—no doubt, that was 
his métter. But the lyric glory of the morning, the 
fresh, invigorating scene, meant nothing to him. His 
senses were woolly and blunted, had long been so, 
and all he thought of was the sovereign he had won 
from Badigeon at bridge. 

His plan was this. He would go out to the end 
of the breakwater and make a rapid-sketch. At 
half-past twelve Nankervis would open the doors of 
the Brigantine, and by one several artists would 
probably be there. 

He would stride briskly in and call for a lemonade, 
telling a story of his long morning’s work, and putting 
to shame some of his boon companions of the night 
before. 

It was a pleasing little picture that he mentally 
rehearsed, complete and nicely shaded, as, indeed, all 
pictures must be where he was a central detail. 

Like an old rogue elephant he would give a kick 
to everyone as he went by. 
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He sat down under the lee of the little granite 
lighthouse—a toy lighthouse such as one sees on 
paper-weights—and began to paint. 

Lucas could not draw, but he understood colour. 
A brutal black-and-white artist, a visitor, disgusted 
with the man’s pretentious talk, had once given him 
a pencil and paper. “Be honest,” said this Goth, 
“you, with your talk of ‘note’ and ‘harmony,’ draw 
me a horse, a real horse, on that piece of paper, and 
[ll stand a bottle of champagne.” 

The colourist snorted. “I am an artist, pure and 
simple, and not a flash-light photographer,” he said. 

“JI know nothing of your purity,” said the draughts- 
men, “but your simplicity is very evident.” 

The limitations of Lucas were obvious even in the 
sketch he was beginning to paint. The delicate, 
lovely colour was horribly at war with the modelling 
and line. He was, like many of his colleagues, a 
man who, knowing only half the technique of his 
art, posed as an authority on it as a whole. 

A clever actor with fine gesture but no voice; a 
writer with a brilliant imagination but who only 
knows words of one syllable—these are impossible. 
But such anomalies in the painter’s art were allowed 
to exist without comment or protest among the lazy, 
tolerant folk of Portalone. 

The mole on which the painter sat was quite two 
hundred yards long and shaped like a beckoning 
forefinger. Within the crook lay the still, deep 
harbour. 

Looking over the pool the artist could see the 
first houses of the fishing quarter and the Brigantine 
with its swinging sign. 

From time to time, soon after half-past twelve, 
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Lucas’ quick eye had discerned one artist after 
another—easily distinguishable by the light clothes 
and knickerbockers—dropping unobtrusively into the 
hostelry. 

He was just thinking of closing his paint-box and 
joining them, when he happened to turn his head. 
At the far end of the mole he saw-a party of some 
ten men walking quickly up it towards where he 
was sitting. 

He looked curiously at them. There was some- 
thing oddly purposeful in their walk. The fishermen 
rarely strode along—he could hear their loud boots 
now—at such a pace. A boat must have got loose. 

They were round him, thick, shutting out the light. 
Ugly faces, eyes full of an insane hatred, hemmed 
him in. He rose pompously from his camp-stool and 
waved his hand. The thick gold ring upon his little 
finger glistened in the sun. 

There was a rapid movement. Huge red hands 
caught at camp-stool and easel. With a swing they 
went over the quay side. 

Pendray’s voice broke the ominous salleibee. 

“Throw the papist in after ’un,” he cried, his 
voice quivering with fanaticism, his eyes lurid. “’Tis 
the Lord’s work, my dears, we be doing. Thou 
shalt not make to thyself any graven image, nor the 
likeness of anything that is tn heaven above, or in the 

earth beneath.” 

_ A deep groan came from the men. 

“Remember that thou keep holy, the Sabbath day. 
Six days shalt thou labour and do all that thou hast 
to do; but the seventh day ts the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God!” 

A young man, a late arrival, pushed his way 
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through the crowd. It was John Baragwaneth. He 
seemed to be a leader among them. 

“We gat ’un, Jan, boy,” came from several men. 
“What be we to do wid’n, my son?” 

Baragwaneth: smiled cruelly at the wretched 
painter. 

Lucas, who was very pale, still preserved something 
of his dignity. 

He said nothing, made no appeal. Futile nerve- 
wreck as the man was, an overdressed egoist, a 
blagueur, still there was something tough in him some- 
where, and his manhood was not quite dissolved in 
alcohol. 

Baragwaneth smiled under his hook nose. 

“Do wid’n? Send’n to paint the fish in quay 
pool!” he said at last. He stooped suddenly and 
caught the painter by his gaudy stockings. Two 
more men seized his neck. They swung him once, 
twice, and sent him shooting out over the wall. 
There was a terrifying splash and a great circle of 
foam fifteen feet below. 

Lucas rose almost immediately, threshing the water 
with his arms. 

He was a poor swimmer, and all encumbered as 
he was by shooting boots and Harris tweeds, could 
hardly hope to reach the distant foreshore. 

The fishing fleet was moored quite a hundred and 
fifty yards away. He turned towards it. But the 
distance, down there in the pool, seemed enormous. 

He turned again, and began to swim slowly towards 
the quay steps close by. 

Baragwaneth was there before him. He caught 
up an oar, and when the drowning man was about 
to clasp the slippery lower step he pushed him 
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violently on the shoulder, sending him far below 
the green water. 

“Not yet!” he cried; “not yet awhile. Swim ee 
about quay pool, my dear!” 

Great oily bubbles rose and burst. On the quay 
above there was a continual menacing howl. 

Lucas rose once more. His face was writhed in 
ghastly agony and the bitterness of death. 

But he said no word of pleading. 

His failing glance ran along the quay brink high 
above. He saw the cowardly, gibing faces in a 
merciless row. Then, swiftly, his eyes gained 
strength, a little hope flashed into his heart. 

Far away down the quay he saw two figures racing 
up the pier. Half-a-dozen others were behind them. 

Suddenly the fishermen heard a light thunder of 
feet. They turned in fear. Your Cornishman is 
brave only in the matter of boats and the storm. 
One and all of these champions of morality grew 
pale. 

Courteen and Winchcombe were the first of the 
artists in the race from the Brigantine. 

“Tl go in,” shouted Courteen; “you tackle these 
chaps.” 

He dived off the mole like an arrow, shooting 
into the water with hardly a splash, and in a moment 
had the drowning man on his back and floating 
towards safety. 

Stannus was smiling and breathing a little hard. 
For one moment his eye played over the group. 
Then he took two steps up to Baragwaneth, who 
had left the stairs at the noise of the advancing feet. 

He hit the fisherman with his left on the lower 
part of the jaw. There was a noise like two billiard 
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balls clicking, and, before the spectators could realise 
that swift and terrible blow, the fisherman lay sense- 
less upon the granite. 

Stannus turned. 

Courteen was: pulling Lucas on to the lowest step 
of the descent. 

The pool was clear again. 

Stannus darted at a big loutish youth near him. 
He lifted the twelve stone of blubber like a lay figure 
and heaved it into the water. 

The huge Badigeon was here now, roaring like a 
bull. The great right fist which drew the storm 
was covered with blood as it went crashing into 
the faces of the terrified fishermen and pulped them 
into horrors. The gloomy Harrison was sitting on 
one elderly man’s stomach, screaming oaths, and 
beating the gnarled face with horrid fury. 

It was a swift and complete revenge. Only two 
men escaped unharmed, and fled blubbering down 
the quay, darting into the warren and safety. 

Jim Nankervis, the landlord, arrived just as the 
unconscious figure of Lucas was being carried 
towards the Brigantine. 

He knew his own interests well, and as he sur- 
veyed the eight prostrate and bleeding figures he 
turned gleefully to the painters who stood around. 

“Gentlemen,” he said in an ecstasy as he recog- 
nised the most rabid teetotallers of Portalone, “you 
done it so easy as you mind to up!” 

Lucas was brought round, deadly sick and ill. 
He opened his eyes in the familiar cabin of the 
Brigantine. The inspiration of his life came to him 
at that moment. 


Though molten lead was coursing in his veins, 
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though each word was a throbbing agony, he 
spoke. 

“I don’t—mind—the damn water—but—they’ve 
—spoilt a sketch—which—was—the best—thing ever 
—done in Portalone!” 

Then he fainted again. ‘ 


~ 
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CHAPTER V 


‘‘For I am desolate and sick of an old passion.” 


A MONTH, and it was summer. June with her magic 
flutes had come to the duchy. 

A summer of zephyrs and the cirrus cloud. From 
Saltash to Sennen, from Fowey to Trevose, cool, 
spicy winds blew over the peninsular of saints. Day 
came in a mist of gold and turquoise, night opened 
her great grey fan. The sea was blue with the 
intense, almost terrible, blue of Ithaca or Samos, 
but there was no burning, no furious southern heat. 

Men read of Cornwall and the languorous west. 
They know that when aged men and poor limp 
through the frozen lanes of the home counties, when 
black ice rings to the flying skaters of Kent, the 
roses are still blooming on the granite walls of 
Lyonesse. They have heard that sub-tropic flowers 
flaunt in Penzance upon our Lord’s birthday, that 
folk sing carols in summer clothing on Christmas 
Eve, and no fires burn in hall or steading. 

And so a thoroughly disproportionate picture has 
risen in their brains, They think of drowsy days 
in a swooning summer solstice, of Pompeian heat, 
bee music, and languid afternoons, 

These are all alien to England’s granite foot. The 
summers are brilliant but softly cool, the winters 
softly warm. 

It is in the storm alone that Nature becomes 
passionate in the western world. Fierce heat and 
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bitter cold alike are absent, and the fringe of the 
kindly gulf-stream as it flows round the coast-wise 
lights often teaches the swimmer that the sea is 
warmer than the shore in June. 

It was seven weeks after the little battle at 
Portalone. The train from Bodmin to Penzance, 
the first train of the afternoon, was bringing back 
the prosecutors and witnesses from the assizes. 
The artists had not neglected the rare chance of a 
public appearance which had come into their bovine 
lives. Each one, according to his taste or fancy, 
had a flavour of stud-groom, American yachtsman, 
or professional golfer about him. The new and 
staring tweeds shouted the revolutionary fact that 
the era of velvet coat and “silky” beard was over 
and painters were gentlefolk now! 

It had been an odd, exciting day. Thecourt-room 
with its dry, hard light, its uniforms, and the sug- 
gestion of the morning after a carouse, had been 
singularly repellent. The thin, acid little judge 
—Courteen had said that he looked like a devilled 
biscuit—unemotional and powerful as a steam- 
roller, an agate intellect framed in horse-hair, had 
startled and subdued the artists. 

The quiet, business-like procedure, with none of 
the hot melodrama of the novels, struck chill to the 
painters’ romantic hearts. 

First, in the stern work of the morning, after the 
pomp of the law’s entrance, a foreign sailor had 
been tried for stabbing a publican at Falmouth. He 
stood there—with bulging eyes like black velvet 
and a wisp of crimson round his neck—sullen asa 
trapped hawk. 

In twenty minutes they had hurried him away 
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below to spend a year in gloom and silence. Per- 
haps he would pine and die, or his hot brain would 
feed upon itself and grind itself away. Then he 
would never again steer the onion schooner over 
the frothy channel among the shrill winds; never 
taste the Bréton cidre mousseux, or see the “ Mon’ 
San’ Michel” any more. 

Afterwards they had called the big case of the 
day—the “ Portalone Riot,” as the papers named it. 
The affair had excited immense interest in Cornwall. 
It was racial, a protest of the fierce, intransigent 
Calvinism against new forces, against the disturbing 
element of art. Caliban was beginning to see him- 
self in the mirror, and once more he cried: “A 
south-west blow on ye, and blister you all o’er.” 
Everybody knew the portent of the thing. They 
knew that this was the first spark from a hidden 
fire; the “foreigner” was penetrating to forbidden 
cities. He was learning too much, and, save in the 
bigger towns, every chapel pastor was like *some 
Thibetan lama preaching the closed door. 

Two men only had stood in the dock, Baragwaneth 

and Pendray, charged with aggravated assault. 
_ Lucas and his advisers had strained their powers 
for an arraignment on attempted murder, but with- 
out success. The grand jury would have none 
of it. 

The various painters gave their evidence, provoking 
some angry comment from the opposing counsel as to 
the fury of their onslaught. The fisher-folk, bursting 
with the spite of their grievance, were checked in their 
wild outbursts of Celtic passion with icy precision from 
the judge’s chair. 

Baragwaneth’s counsel drew a lurid picture of 
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the peaceful Cornish Sabbath wantonly profaned 
by horrid orgies. He knew his people, and, 
as he shrewdly hoped, this speech at the beginning 
of the assizes brought him a bundle of briefs during 
the ensuing week. 

The judge skilfully disregarded ‘much of the hard 
swearing of the Cornish witnesses, not without some 
bitter hints as to the penalties for ‘perjury. His 
summing-up left the jury no chance. With manifest 
reluctance they convicted the prisoners, adding a 
rider of “great provocation,” and the judge sent 
the two men for six months’ hard labour without 
any further comment. 

From a spectacular point of view Lucas was 
unfortunate. With all the cunning of the megalo- 
maniac he had carefully rehearsed his pose. During 
the journey to Bodmin he had been quite silent, 
lapped in dreams of a very splendid order. A 
martyr to his art, the distinguished painter com- 
pelled to prosecute for the protection of his friends, 
the celebrity mal comprendre—he had seen himself 
all this. 

But the reality was a douche to such glorious 
imaginings. The sharp, alert questioning of the 
barristers, the swiftness with which the judge ex- 
tinguished any rhetorical attempts, had effectually 
stopped his flow of coloured words. 

He had not made a good impression on either 
his enemies or his friends. He had hoped to leap 
into a central place, forgetting that, though a man 
should look before he leaps, it should not be 
through a microscope. 

Returning by the same train as the painters 
were the natives of Portalone, an angry, frightened, 
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bludgeon-sturdy crowd of men. They filled the 
third-class carriages in the fore part of the train. 

It was on the platform at Bodmin that Lucas 
experienced the single gleam of pleasure in a day 
that had gone awry. Secure in the presence of 
two policemen, Stannus, Badigeon, and Courteen, 
he stood before the friends and relations of the 
convicted men as an incarnation of calm Justice. 
His face endeavoured a severity mingled with 
serene kindness. The low murmurs of hate which 
greeted him and his friends he took for tribute. 
Belonging as he did to the British middle class, 
Lucas was seriously romantic to the core, and these 
ponderous pretences of his daily life had become a 
necessity of every nerve. 

The train swept through the bright afternoon 
towards Penzance. The painters. had decided to 
go on to England’s terminus and dine in a hotel, 
where they would stop for the night. 

It was the Portalone custom to mark every 
happening by drink and food. If a man sold a 
picture they prepared him a little feast of con- 
gratulation, if he failed to sell a picture a dinner 
of sympathy. Here was an occasion after every- 
one’s heart.. It deserved a banquet, and seldom 
did these hedonists have so fine a pretext. 

At Mendillion a further party of artists, who had 
walked over the moor from Portalone, got into the 
train. There was some rough jostling on the platform 
as the fishermen left the carriages and met the new- 
comers. But the peremptory whistle of the guard,blown 
pat at the dangerous moment, saved the situation. 

Among the six or seven men from Portalone was 
one who, though among them, was not of them. This 
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was James Marston, a novelist, who had recently come 
to Cornwall in search of new types. 

Journeys used to end in lovers meetings once— 
now they end in the office of a publisher and 
substantial royalties. Marston was one of those 
peripatetic writers who spend a-year or two in a 
place for strictly business purposes. He regarded 
a locality simply as fallow land from which he 
should raise his crop of words. j; 

And Marston’s words were the orchids of speech. 
His books were almost modern classics—that is to 
say, they were books which everybody talked about 
and bought but few read. In early life the writer 
had been trained as an engineer’s draughtsman in 
Swindon. But he was worth more than that, and he 
knew it. He lived a rigid, drab life in little rooms, 
shunned the cheap dissipations of his fellows, and 
spent his evenings in writing. His first novel freed 
him at once from his menial drawing-board. The 
style was an odd torturing of words into harsh, 
though sometimes vivid, phrase. He wrote of a 
class above his own and without experience of it, 
but the angular intellectuality of the thing struck 
a new note. His work was icy cold. His analysis 
of character was detached and scientific, brilliant as 
far as it went, but without blood or humanity. He 
was always the engineer's draughtsman, plus the 
artist: one saw that in his synthesis. It was all 
bones, and stood as the Eiffel Tower compared to 
the Belfry at Bruges. He was quietly cynical, but 
with the cynicism of an intelligent fish. No past ex- 
perience had left Marston battered, but irrevocably 
rich. He thought love was a trick of Nature to get 


her work done! 
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Marston got his skeleton information from news- 
papers and dictionaries. Unless he were dealing with 
the Swindon clerk or the mechanics’ institute his 
social atmosphere was always half wrong and unlike 
the real thing. But he joined his flats with great as-' 
surance and stinging phrases, so that his little lapses 
were not apparent to everyone. 

In age about five and thirty he gave no indication 
of his years. The distilled water which ran in his 
veins, the general neuterdom of his life, had painted 
no lines upon his lank face. His eyes were large and 
prominent, and shifted rapidly from rim to rim of 
his pznce-nez. His mouth was enormous, with a flex- 
ible grin which was oddly inhuman. He talked well 
in an accent that was a little too fastidious, but in 
his efforts to adapt himself to his environment at 
Portalone he used the slang of the board school, 
mistaking it for that of the public school. 

Portalone was a place of personalities, and the 
fleshless figure of the novelist in his black clothes 
had found a niche among the painters. He could 
talk down to the level of most of them when he 
liked, nor did he frighten them by letting them 
understand his real mental power. Moreover, his 
name was already inscribed upon the roll of fame, 
and the painters, whose names were only to be 
found among the advertisement columns, were not 
ignorant of that. 

Lucas, for example, would say: “ Not a bad fellow, 
Marston, by any means. Not quite our form, of 
course, but we can’t all be that. Damn clever, though. 
Makes a good deal of money out of his books.” 

The others would echo him, for there is many a 
true word spoken in spite, 
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Marston had been invited to the dinner at Pen- 
zance. P 

The painters filled two first-class carriages. In 
one of them was Stannus, Lucas, Courteen, Badigeon, 
Harrison, and Marston. 

“So I saw at once that the judge wanted to get 
the whole thing over as quickly as possible,” said 
Lucas, “and it was quite my own’ thought too. I 
just gave my evidence quite briefly—you ought to 
have come, Marston, excellent material for you— 
and stepped down. It wasn’t any use making a fuss 
over the thing. I didn’t want it, the judge didn’t 
want it, none of us wanted it. So we just called 
a spade a spade and left it.” 

“A great mistake,” said Marston, with a depre- 
catory smile. “So long as everyone understands 
what a spade is and doesn’t think it’s a pound of 
butter, to call a spade a spade is mere tautology. 
The man who does so does it because he can’t think 
of anything else to call it.” 

Badigeon was about to speak, but as he was not 
quite sure what tautology was he lit a cigar in- 
stead. 

Lucas laughed, a laugh that was meant to imply 
that he understood Marston better than he did 
himself. 

There was a slight silence. Courteen was staring 
out over Mount’s Bay towards the Saint Michael’s 
Mount, which hung glittering in the middle air two 
miles away. 

The others felt rather out of their acpi Abstract 
questions did not interest them. They liked best to 
talk of things that they could touch or see. 

Winchcombe broke the silence. He had not been 
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able to excuse himself from the dinner with any 
reason, though he had not particularly wished to go. 

Still, he thought, it would fill up the time of 
waiting. . 

It had come definitely to that now without any 
doubt or concealment in his brain. 

He was just waiting. 

Winchcombe looked at the gaunt figure opposite. 
This was the first time they had met. Marston 
seemed to promise amusement. The man of the 
world recognised the novelist’s attitude at once. 
When Marston flung a thought to the painters it 
was with his tongue in his cheek at their limitations, 
and his heart in his mouth at his own temerity ! 

“T have just been reading your ‘Rector, Mr 
Marston,” Winchcombe said. “It throws quite a 
new light upon Church matters in England.” 

“The Rector” was the novelist’s latest book, a 
brilliant but quite unreal picture of the various sects 
in a small country town. It was as though a learned 
conger-eel had made a careful study of the missionary 
ship that floated above him. 

Marston was, of course, far too modern a product 
to believe in any revelation, though he was great 
friends with Mr Sandys, the vicar of Portalone. He 
very kindly believed in a Supreme Being, and was 
quite unaware that the spectacle of a vague theist 
attempting a study of Christian convictions was 
singularly humorous. 

“TJ am glad you see my point,” said Marston. 
“The different sects always overlap so in the popular 
mind. They don’t, really,a bit. The three are quite 
distinct, especially in Cornwall.” 

“The three?” 
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“Yes; the Roman Catholics, Dissenters, and 
Anglicans. The distinction is so simple too! The 
Romans have a church without a religion, and the 
Dissenters a religion without a church.” 

“And the Anglicans?” 

“The vicar thanks God that they have both,” said 
the novelist, with a chuckle. e 

They were at Penzance. The train’snorted up to 
a blank wall. It was the end of the railway systems 
of England. Looking down into the trough one saw 
the actual end of the two steel rails which meant 
commerce with the great world “up country.” 
Science went no further than this. 

They walked joyously up the straggling, ugly 
street, crowned by the granite market-house, like 
boys upon a holiday. 

After they had gone a couple of hundred yards 
Winchcombe began to find the air unbearably op- 
pressive. Although he was in perfect training, with 
no loose flesh, perspiration began to cover his body 
with a warm, wet film. The air was steaming hot, 
like the air of a small bathroom. People moved 
languidly through the streets, with the spring gone 
from their walk, the pith of their bones liquid. 
Stannus turned to Marston. 

“Phew! it’s a Turkish bath. Is it always like 
this here?” 

“Not always, but very often. It’s like a mangrove 
swamp. This is the most enervating town in 
England. Blood thickens and turns to treacle here, 
and how difficult it is to breathe.” 

He distended his flexible mouth till he looked 
like Cruikshank’s pictures of Grimaldi, and swallowed 
the heavy air like soup. 
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“Tt seems to turn one’s throat into warm jelly,” 
he said luxuriously, pleased with a new fact. 

Lucas, now more in harmony with his environ- 
ment, and beginning to recover tone, shepherded the 
men into a bar. A black-haired, blowsy Cornish 
girl, but with a skin like newly-cut fruit, brought 
them champagne. 

The huge Badigeon called for the wine with a 
mighty cheerfulness that was reflected in every face. 
There was a rich, coarse strength in this indolent 
genius, who thought with his stomach, which struck 
a responsive note among them. Jests that Father 
Rabelais had spluttered were bandied about; there 
was a schoolboy disposition to “rag.” 

Winchcombe, sitting in a corner with Marston, 
found it difficult to understand the extraordinary 
divergence between the life of these men and their 
work. He had lately been in Badigeon’s studio 
and seen the man’s great sea-pictures ; full of strong, 
clear, untamed wind Badigeon’s work seemed always. 
Yet he had never heard anything but white-nigger 
English come from the painter’s lips, and knew him 
to be as profoundly ignorant of the emotion of 
beauty as a prawn is of prophecy. 

Why could these men, who talked like a sub- 
altern’s mess in a second-rate line regiment, produce 
beautiful things with the hand and eye when brain 
and heart were so tough and limited? 

Stannus was pleased to see the slight melancholy 
and boredom in Courteen’s eyes. He had a curious 
affection for this strenuous boy who loved his art; 
he felt towards Reginald as an elder brother might ; 
and he liked to see these evidences that his friend 
was not as the others were. 
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“Juice of diamonds!” said Marston, holding up 
his creaming glass with an awkward flourish and 
tossing off a thimbleful with an affectation of intense 
relish. The others took it as genuine hilarity, and 
were content, but Winchcombe caught the slight 
and bitter taste of pathos in the incident. For jit 
was pathetic to see this keen brain striving to 
adapt itself to every surrounding convention, climb- 
ing down, so to speak, to get a little tolerance from 
fools. 

Dinner had been ordered for seven o’clock at an 
adjacent hostelry. It was now only five o’clock. 
Stannus saw that until the«hour of the meal most 
of the men would stay where they sat. A horrid 
determination to “enjoy” themselves thoroughly 
gleamed on each face. Lucas was beginning his 
great story of how he had suddenly become colour- 
blind, unable to distinguish rose dorée from cobalt. 
While in this condition he had produced a master- 
piece, merely guessing at the colours, which had 
been hung on the line at the Academy. Afterwards 
a rich if illiterate brewer, hearing of the circum- 
stance, had been so struck by it that he bought the 
picture for two hundred guineas and presented it to 
the governors of the Royal College for the Blind. 

When Lucas told this story, a frequent event in 
times of revel, he always felt that his vindication 
as an artist was complete. No one ever believed 
the man’s tales; but he had become an institution, 
and the enormous assurance of the telling was in 
itself a perpetual joy. 

“T see that Wombwell’s menagerie is coming here 
next week,” said Harrison. 

“Talking of elephants,” said Lucas, “many years 
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ago, when I was in India, Lord , the then vice- 
roy, asked me to join him in a tiger hunt. We 
started——” 

Winchcombe got up and slipped out into the 
street. ‘ 

Hot and moist as it was, the air was better than 
the spirit-laden atmosphere of the bar. After that 
murky unpleasantness Winchcombe detected that 
faint spicy scents were blowing through Penzance. 

Floating, not blowing, he corrected himself. 
Aromas of sub-tropic gardens eddied round him, 
suggestions of eastern garrisons, of Bombay especi- 
ally, of 

The strong man forced himself to strangle nascent 
thoughts—perilous, agonised thoughts. The effort 
was terrible. Daily it was becoming harder than 
it had ever been before to shut out old thoughts 
and memories. It was harder in Cornwall than it 
had. been in London. Here every hourly influence 
seemed to play chorus to his story, the senses of 
waiting and expectation were quickened. 

And the inexplicable summoning to the duchy 
which his mind had received only confirmed and 
corroborated all this. 

Could he bear it? could he be true? How long, 
how much longer? 

A hand touched his arm: it was the novelist. 

Winchcombe turned to him with relief. Thought 
fled before the odd, concrete person. 

“Couldn’t stick it any more,” said Mr Marston 
shortly. “Conversation like that is as unimportant 
as one’s uncle’s gout! I’ve tried hard, but it’s all 
beyond me. My fault, no doubt; but I wasn’t 
brought up with people like that, and I can’t quite 
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get at their point of view. I suppose it’s like 
Wagner’s music, much better than it sounds, really.” 

He sighed the sigh of the man who sees things 
from the outside. 

Stannus said nothing in answer to Marston’s 
evident desire to discuss the men they had just left. 
Whatever his own opinions might be, it wasn’t his 
form to talk them over with Marston. And he 
wanted to study Marston, not to let the novelist 
dissect hzm. 

They strolled along till they came to the famous 
gardens, where a toy tropic has been created in the 
open air. 

Great palms with trunks like snake skin rose out 
of smooth lawns. They spread their green fans in 
the long lights of the afternoon. 

Parterres of flowers as brilliant as stained - glass 
windows flamed to the eye. Here was a bed of 
poisonous spotted blooms full of grey sap, there the 
snow and gold of musky hothouse plants thriving 
in the warm open air of the garden. 

A pond in which a fountain played was covered 
by floating eastern water flowers. The thin whip 
of water trickled among the richness of scent and 
colour. Save that, and some distant, mellow rever- 
berations from the town beyond, there was hardly 
any sound in the garden. 

The fans of the tree palms clicked harshly now 
‘and then in the breeze, like castanets, and that was 
all. 

“It interests me,” said Marston; “it’s such a mon- 
strous impertinence in England. It’s like a chapel 
in Falmouth with a Gothic spire and a classica 
facade ; it’s like using a croquet mallet to beat a gong 
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All violent intrusions out of character with en- 
vironment are vulgar. That is why we should resent 
a nigger troupe at Portalone. You don’t dine in 
golf clothes — unless, of course, you’re a painter— 
and I object to an eastern garden in Cornwall.” 

“Well, I’ve seen the real thing, you know,” said 
Winchcombe, “and though this is merely a hint of 
it, it brings back memories and pleases me. I’m 
afraid you're a little too subtle for me. My idea of 
good taste in matters of that sort is that it doesn’t 
say: ‘That ts wrong, but ‘Ths ts right?” 

Winchcombe had never met the type which Mar- 
ston so ably represented before. An engineer officer 
is generally intellectual, and Winchcombe’s brain 
was trained and keen. He saw life with a wide ex- 
perience of its meaning, with a resolute certainty of 
his own duty towards it. He took it in large eyefuls, 

But paradox, even when it was merely truth 
standing on its head to attract attention, never 
interested him much. 

And odd points of view, poses of the mind, the 
excreta of the decadent movements in London and 
Paris which were so novel and attractive to the writer 
from Swindon, were outside the soldier’s liking or 
desire. 

The quick creature by his side, who was as easy 
and commode as an old glove, saw it at once. He 
began to talk of ordinary, commonplace subjects. 
When Marston indulged in small talk he became 
abnormally ex cathedra, and only his grotesque per- 
sonality could redeem the muddy commonplace. 

They left the gardens, and avoiding the leery 
cab-touts who wanted to drive them to Land’s End, 
turned into Market-Jew Street. 
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Winchcombe thought he would buy a good 
ordnance map of Cornwall and some local guide- 
books. Like all sappers, topography interested him 
extremely. He always liked to know the levels 
and distances of his environment, and, as yet, he had 
not studied the extreme west. e% 

He was not going to build a fort at Portalone or 
entrench Penzance, but he wanted ’to feel that he 
could do it if it were necessary. 

Marston had an errand at the local library, and 
left him. 

Winchcombe went into a big photographer’s and 
fancy-ware shop. He was the only customer at the 
moment. 

The attendant, a civil, pleasant-faced girl, trim and 
taut in her black alpaca, produced various maps and 
books, showing a genuine interest in Winchcombe’s 
requirements. 

When he had made his purchases she said: “If 
you should want any photographs at any time, sir, 
we should be very glad to do the work. We havea 
large stock of views of Cornwall, and we are always 
ready to take any special picture of scenery that’s 
wanted. We take a great many yachts in the season. 
I am just sending off a couple of dozen of this to 
Scilly by to-morrow’s boat.” 

She took a large mounted photograph from a pile 
beside her on the counter and handed it to Stannus. 

It was the picture of a yacht, yawl-rigged, and 
taken at close quarters, while the boat lay in the 
harbour. 

Several people were on deck. Forward the crew 
of three men and a boy stood by the main boom. 
Aft were a lady and gentleman, 
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The man, a thick-set person with a pointed torpedo 
beard, was leaning against the mizzen-mast, one arm 
encircling the spar. 

The woman was sitting in a deck-chair and look- 
ing straight out of the picture towards the eye of the 
camera. 

The face, under the white yachting-cap, was a pure 
oval. It was very composed and regular in its grave 
beauty, and had something of the sadness one sees 
in photographs of queens. 

“Tt is a very satisfactory picture, we think,” said 
the girl. “It was taken about ten days ago. Sir 
Ambrose Ward’s boat from the Scilly Islands. He’s 
a naval gentleman who has taken a house in St 
Mary’s for his wife—that lady there. He was just 
going away with the Channel Squadron.” 

She turned away towrap up Winchombe’s purchases. 

He gazed at the photograph with a set, rigid face, 
the face with which he had seen the letter in Reginald 
Courteen’s studio. 

There was almost terror in the eyes and the drawn 
lines, and there was also a great comprehension, the 
look of a man who suddenly understands something 
which has been hidden from him. 

He was staring at the photograph, lost to every- 
thing in the world but the sad face of the woman in 
the deck-chair, when a burst of noise and laughter 
poured in at the shop door. 

The hilarious painters, on the way to the hotel 
where they were all to dine, had caught sight of 
Winchcombe as they passed. 

In they came with shouts of merriment, flooding 
into the quiet shop like a tide. 

Stannus gazed at them for a second without 
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realising who they were. They seemed to him in 
his detachment like some entering crowd upon a 
stage scene, seen from a distant part of a theatre— 
supers, part of the pageant, as unreal and impersonal 
as that. 

“Run to earth at last!” bellowed Badigeon. 
“Didn’t think you flirted, Stannus. Oh, you military 
men!” gf 

The shop-girl shrank blushing away. 

“Come along to dinner, old chap,” said Courteen, 
quiet still, but with his slight melancholy departed. 
“What have you got there?” 

He took the photograph from Winchcombe. 

“By Jove!” he cried. “That’s my sister in her 
yacht and her husband—he’s a naval chap—they’ve 
just settled at Scilly. Kathleen’s coming over to 
stay with me at Portalone soon, when her husband’s 
gone to Malta. I think you'll like her, Stannus.” 

“Oh, bother your relations, Reggie,” said Lucas, 
whose voice was now somewhat thick and aggressive. 
“ Maintenant dinons, et le Bon Dieu nous donnerons 
bon appetit. Come on, you fellows. Come on, 
Stannus, to dinner! to dinner!” 

They swept Winchcombe out with them. The 
sunset was beginning to hallow the west as they 
poured into the lighted dining-room of the hotel. 
Waiters brought in the soup. 


CHAPTER VI 


‘© Who marshals all his flashing legionaries 
Nightly upon the silent fields of heaven.” 


A GREAT turbot had been caught that morning far 
out in the bay, where the black-green waters swing 
round the Lizard light. It was brought from Newlyn 
to grace the artists’ board, at the hour when Barag- 
waneth, like a caged hawk, put his clothes outside 
his cell door in Bodmin gaol and lay cursing upon 
his plank in the gloom. 

The dining - table was covered with vermilion 
geraniums and broad-leaved ferns, which seemed as 
if they had been lacquered with olive. The smell of 
food and flowers mingled. A stout old waiter, with 
dew-laps like a mastiff, moved round the guests with 
the wine. His face was wrinkled like the shoulder 
of a pachyderm, and in every line of it gluttony and 
insincerity were lurking. 

Winchcombe was watching this repellent old thing 
as he trod softly round the board, filling glasses with 
a suave delight, marshalling his small crew of rancid- 
faced assistants. 

Winchcombe had shut down one half of his brain, 
dropped the curtain of his iron will over the seething 
thoughts. He could do that: his stern self-training 
gave him power. Like some Yogi, his over-soul was 
lord of his emotions, he was captain of them, and, 
even in the agony of killing the soft, luxurious 
thoughts that swelled and thronged over him, there 
was the grim consciousness of strength. 
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Strength! how fine that was! To be scarred, 
battered, bludgeoned, and yet to be irrevocably and 
strangely rich. He thought of the glorious invalid 
he had met at Worthing once, the man who had 
written the comforting pean of Strength: “I am the 
master of my fate.” They had sat’together on a seat 
fronting a yellow-grey sea, the Master of clipped, 
ringing prose and the soldier. And, from the throb- 
bing courage of the writer, the man who had fought 
living foes, concrete enemies, had learnt of the bitter 
serenity which comes to those who are alone and 
have terrible intimacy with the phantoms of the mind. 

Yes; the writer had conquered, lived gladly in his 
pain, and died gladly also—and I laid me down with 
awl, R.L.S. had said that. 

Meck vair 2” 

Sir Pandarus of the bin was at his side, nursing 
bottles. 

Winchcombe could not think of the photograph 
in the shop. He had put it aside for a remote and 
quiet time of consideration. Yet even the sudden 
sight of Kathleen’s face had an influence. And it 
was this: the single breathing of that rarer air had 
given him a distaste for the ordinary and common. 
He began to wonder what he was doing in this 
trumpery galley and to observe his fellow-slaves. 

He dare not remember Kathleen and her picture 
among all this clink and clatter ; he simply wondered 
' at the men around him. He watched them, as he 
had watched old pachyderm, and only the small and 
kindly face of Reggie Courteen—Reggie was Her 
brother !—seemed worthy and dignified among the 
stippled pink of the others, now flushed with inordin- 
ate merriment. . 

c* 
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Marston was behaving with heroic buffoonery. 
The pain of his excitement was evident to Winch- 
combe. It was the forced and ghastly merriment of 
a Uriah Heep, and under the grinning mask was an 
agonised resolve to avoid such scenes in future. 

The place tang with shouts of laughter, old jokes 
and “scags” of the junior common room—it was all 
very familiar and redolent of the days of his youth. 

But these men were no longer boys, and long since 
should have put away childish things. He saw them 
very clearly to-night. Genial, kindly, idle, and pre- 
tentious, with “art” in their mouths, their tongues in 
their cheeks, and the everlasting flagon at their lips. 
Here were men of middle age aping the Quartier 
Latin with bleary eyes. 

“Poor old Cassilis was awfully sprung last night.” 

“Yes; he sat down on his palette, and it stuck! 
He came into the Brigantine with it on!” 

“Let me see, it was nine to the first hole, twelve to 
the second—no, fifteen——” 

“So Jimmy got me to paint a slate, an exact 
reproduction of a slate, with Frankfort’s score on it 
in white chalk. He hung it up in the little window 
leading into the bar, and, by Jove, the fellow paid up 
before he went back to Paris!” 

“Harrison made a good thing out of it, didn’t you, 
old chap? Tell Marston about it.” 

“Well, Mr Marston, it was like this. The vicar of 
St Muryan gave me the commission to paint the 
apostles on panels to go round the pulpit. The price 
was very low, so I looked round to see if I could 
increase it. Eventually, I found eleven Johnnies in 
Portalone to pay a fiver to have their portraits done 
as saints. There they are to this day, looking just 
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like they do in the Brigantine, all easily recognis- 
able.” 

“Except Badigeon, old chap; you forget him.” 

“Oh yes. The swine only paid two pounds ten 
so I left out his moustache.” 

“J was hard up at the time,” said Badigeon; “but 
I’m Sl round at the back of the pulpit, so it don’t 
matter.” 

During the long, noisy meal Winnie remained 
very silent. He saw the revellers through a mist, 
heard them with his ears and not his mind. The 
voices became thin and distant. 

They sat long over dessert, and when at last the 
feast was over moved towards a room where a piano 
was ready for them. Out in the big, carpeted hall 
of the hotel the air was fresher, and, save for one or 
two people who sat about on lounges, the place was 
empty. A pleasant note of repose and order per- 
vaded it after the riot. The other men had trooped 
upstairs, and the preliminary tinkle of the piano 
could be heard faintly ; but Winchcombe, willing to 
be alone for a time, turned into the gleaming, old- 
fashioned bar parlour and sat down there. He lit a 
cigar and let his eyes roam idly over the rows of 
shining pewter pots, the liqueurs in their long, basket- 
guarded bottles, and the old prints of famous Cornish 
wrestlers. A tall girl in black moved quietly about, 
entering scores in two leagers. 

One other man was in the bar. He had a very 
long, thin Dutch cheroot in his mouth, his gaitered 
legs were stretched out straight before him, and he 
appeared to be lest in reverie. 

He was a striking-looking person, who immediately 
arrested the casual eye. His hair, jet black, was 
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parted in the middle and brushed smoothly down on 
each side of his forehead. A heavy black moustache 
hid his mouth. The whole face was weather-tanned 
to the colour of an old saddle. His chin was as strong 
as Winchcombe’s own, his head was of a Norman 
roundness. A big, heavy, but extremely active man 
he looked in his rough shooting clothes. His motion- 
less features and fixed eyes gave him a somewhat 
sullen expression. 

The girl blotted the ledgers and closed them. Turn- 
ing to the stranger she said: “A lot of your friends 
have just gone upstairs, Mr Ffoulkes—artist gentle- 
men from Portalone. Shall I tell them you’re here?” 

Ffoulkes looked up suddenly. “Oh no, thank 
you, Miss Baines,” he said hastily. “I shall be going 
soon. I have a seven-mile ride in front of me.” 

He spoke in a voice which came to Winchcombe 
with a savour of his past life. It came with swift 
reminiscence. Ffoulkes had one of those finely- 
modulated voices in which the Zone informed every 
word. Some of the Portalone men slurred their 
voices, others coughed out their words, most of them 
spoke high in the palate, as if their vocabulary were 
too weak to make their meaning clear, and that must 
be got with a kind of sea-bird’s scream. 

This man spoke with the assurance of perfect self- 
command. In its accent as much as in its t2mbre 
the voice belonged to another order of society than 
the local one. It revealed nothing but the inherited 
culture of its class. In his alien mood this man’s 
voice roused in Winchcombe all the old prejudices 
which he had forgotten and laid aside. 

“It’s a fine night for your ride, Mr Ffoulkes,” said 
the bookkeeper. 
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The man’s face changed. His dark eyes grew 
bright and twinkled, an extreme kindliness glowed 
out, a geniality which had yet nothing familiar in it. 

“J sha’n’t see a soul after I leave Penzance till I 
get to Zerran,” he said. “The moors are absolutely 
lonely at night except for the beasts-and birds.” 

His voice dropped at the last words in a har- 
monic sound like an organ pipe, and he was speak- 
ing more to himself than to the girl. She did not 
quite understand him, but, willing to be pleasant, 
asked him a few more questions as he finished his 
cigar. 

He explained the position of the lonely village of 
Zerran to her. It was half way between Penzance 
and Portalone. “ But not on the regular route, Miss 
Baines ; it’s in the Hinterland.” 

“The Hinterland? What’s that place, Mr 
Ffoulkes ?” 

“It’s the real Cornwall,” he answered, with a laugh, 
“and no one knows it or wants to know it but I and 
one or two friends. The artists are too lazy, and the 
tourists don’t know 4 

He broke off suddenly, with a half smile at himself. 

Another girl had appeared at a side window, laugh- 
ing and whispering. “Do come, Lily,” she giggled, 
“there’s such fun upstairs. Come and listen to the 
singing!” 

Nothing loth, the first damsel slid out of the bar, 
and with their arms round each other’s waists the 
two girls tripped lightly away. 

A distant chorus could be heard: 


‘© When I’m at home I have bards who bring 
Poems of praise in a sort of sing— 
SONG—the Rajah of BHONG! 
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When on an elephant’s back I pass, 
Somebody beats on a sounding brass— 
GONG—the Rajah of BHONG! 


I can do pretty near every thing, 
Only I cannot yet play at Ping— 
PONG—the Rajah of BHONG !” 


The last lines welled out in a great crash of sound, 
like an approaching train, and then sank once more, 
as if the train had passed and was already far away. 
Someone had opened and closed the doors of the 
concert-room. 

A moment afterwards Reggie Courteen came into 
the bar. He smiled with pleasure when he saw 
Ffoulkes. “Hallo, Gerald!” he said, “Miss Baines 
told me you were here. How are you, old chap? 
Won’t you come up?” 

“No, thanks, Courteen,” said the big man. “I’m 
off in a minute or two. I’ve got my bicycle here, 
and I’m going to ride home to Zerran.” 

“You old hermit! No one ever sees you now. 
What have you buried yourself like this for? None 
of us can understand it.” 

“<« Ping Pong—the Rajah of BHONG!’” Ffoulkes 
quoted, with a smile which had something of a sneer 
in it also. 

Courteen flushed a little, then he saw Winchcombe. 

“Hallo, Stannus! didn’t know you were down here. 
Let me introduce you to Mr Ffoulkes. Well, good- 
bye, Gerald. I must run upstairs. Dve promised to 
sing ‘John Peel.’” 

He went out of the bar, perhaps a little unwilling 
to be disturbed in the midst of this revelry by the 
sight of the two silent elder men. Loyal always 
to his work, unlike most of his companions, Courteen 
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was loyal to them and the Portalone traditions also. 
He always rather resented any criticism, and closed 
his own eyes to much that went on around him. 
And as a reward for this his colleagues said of him: 
“ Awfully nice chap; but pity, when he slaves as he 
does, that he can’t turn out better work!” 

Stannus and Ffoulkes were left alone, looking at 
each other with the friendly eye of men who are of 
the same age and recognise certain unmistakable 
“points” which they both share. 

They fell into talk at once and with a singular ease. 

“1 think I shall walk home through the night,” 
said Winchcombe at length. “I want exercise, and 
quiet too. The others are going to put up at the 
hotel.” 

“Which means putting up wth it,’ Ffoulkes an- 
swered. “Well, I’ll put you on your way. I shall 
be riding on ahead. But it’s a long way to. Porta- 
lone. I have a cottage at Zerran, a tiny village on 
the Atlantic. Why not stop with me? I'll tell you 
what. I'll leave a light in the window of my place, 
it will be the only light in the village, and you can 
come in there. I’ll show you the dawn over the 
Hinterland, and you will see it to-night under the 
moon too!” 

He spoke with a suppressed enthusiasm, a convic- 
tion which was almost passionate, as who should say : 
“T hold the keys of fairyland.” 

“What is the Hinterland? I have heard nothing 
of it in Portalone.” 

“Nor ever will in that hole of idleness and 
folly. There are wonders in store for you, Mr 
Stannus, if you will let me show them to you. 
But I shall say nothing yet. Only, I will tell you 
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this. You are going into a country of wild and 
terrible beauty, of loneliness and romance. It is 
utterly unknown, this Hinterland. The dwellers 
there live a different life to the rest of Cornwall, 
they are——” 

An ostler appeared at the door of the bar. “I’ve 
cleaned the machine thoroughly, sir,” he said to 
Ffoulkes ; “shall I light the lamp?” 

“No, William, I’ll do that. It’s acetylene, and you 
won’t understand it. Come along, Mr Stannus. Let’s 
start.” 

They went out together. Ffoulkes seemed 
strangely excited. 

Soon they were walking down the main street of 
Penzance. Ffoulkes wheeled his bicycle. The 
lamps and many of the shops were still brilliantly 
lit. The pavements were thronged with young men 
and girls, jostling each other, laughing shrilly. 
Now and then a half-smothered and insolent remark 
was flung at the two men as they passed by. 

“The young generation,” said Ffoulkes. “ Hideous, 
isn’t it? Look at these girls; how they ape the 
fashions. In the towns of Cornwall one finds an 
utterly vulgar and soulless lower class among the ~ 
young people. It is only in the country, in the old, 
hidden, forgotten places, that an insolent ugliness of 
temper has not penetrated.” 

They passed the station and began to ascend a 
hill. Again Winchcombe entered a strata of warm, 
stagnant air, heavy and unbearable with the scent 
of flowers. Here and there an infrequent gas lamp 
showed masses of still bloom round the houses. 

It was a still night, still and warm, with a late 
moon just rising as they climbed the hill, and gradu- 
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ally left houses and signs of human habitation behind. 
The edges of the upper town began to fray off into 
the fields. A straight, white road, on which the first 
tremulous lights of the coming moon. were beginning 
to quiver, stretched away before them. 

On either side the road were the low, thick stone 
walls, bound together with ferns »and wild flowers 
into a tough, resilient rampart, which are called 
“hedges” in Cornwall. 

“Two miles will see you over the borders of my 
kingdom,” said the big, black-haired man as he 
stood, four-squarely great, in the track of the 
moonlight. 

“But before I give you your route ”—Winchcombe 
noticed that he said “rowt,” as soldiers always 
do—“turn round and see the last of traditional 
loveliness.” 

Winchcombe turned. The last town in England 
twinkled below. Beyond, seen over the salt marshes 
of Marazion and a glittering belt of sea, the fairy 
towers of Saint Michael’s Mount hung in the sky, 
bleached by the moonlight. And far beyond these 
magic pinnacles, and where the long arm of the 
Lizard was stretched into the Channel, came the 
regular beating of a great light against the dark 
background of sky. 

The moving pencil of light which streamed through 
the heavens in a monstrous arc, and vanished only 
to begin its terrible journey once again, was un- 
natural in the swing of its strength. It chilled the 
eye; the ear listened in vain for some sound of 
its passing. 

“The big light at the Lizard,” said Ffoulkes; 
“weird, isn’t it? Well, now you can see Mount’s 
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Bay in the light o’ the moon. It’s what all England 
comes to see, anid it zs beautiful. The folk come and 
go home saying and thinking that they know Corn- 
wall and its beauties! Come away, come away, you 
are on the threshold of the Hinterland now!” 

The folding and unfolding of new sound waves in 
that musical voice, the earnestness and throbbing 
enthusiasm of it, influenced Stannus powerfully. He 
felt, indeed, as if he were at the gates of some 
enchanted land. The fantastic eagerness of his 
guide, the silent hour, the emotional crisis of his 
own thoughts, all combined and harmonised into 
one impression, one influence. 

He stood waiting for Ffoulkes to speak again. 

“For a mile and a half you must go straight along 
this road. Then the fields and farms vanish, and 
you will be on the fringe of the moorland. If you 
are wise you will avoid the moor road and tramp 
across country till you reach the top of Carn 
Zerran and see the Atlantic. 

“You can’t miss Carn Zerran—the great round 
head of him rises out of the moor like a loaf of 
bread on a table—and you'll see the great Zerran Tor 
crowning it. The descent into the village will not 
be difficult in the moonlight if you go carefully. 
From the tor top you will see far away beyond 
the great hill of Carn Galva, beyond Cape Cornwall, 
over the ocean, till the Scilly light flashes, like a 
great red eye, five and forty miles away. And to 
the right, as you stand there, you'll almost see Brown 
Willy and Rough Tor far over Portalone, on the 
Devon border. You will walk in solitudes which 
have not changed since the druids moved among 
them at full moon and the supreme ritual of the 
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sacrifice, with its grey ecstasy, went on by Zerran 
Quoit! That is another wonder waiting for you. 
You will pass by the giant cromlech of Cornwall. 
I often climb up there on summer. nights, and I 
have sometimes heard the ghostly clash of the 
druid cymbals far away on Carn Galva.” 

The voice which came from this strange wayfarer, 
gigantic and sable in the wan light, began to vibrate 
with an almost painful intensity. It became fluid, 
and wrapped round Winchcombe till his pulses beat 
to a wild measure. 

Ffoulkes bent down over his bicycle and did some- 
thing to the lamp. The green light flickered like 
a bottled Will-o’-the-wisp. 

“ The cottage will be open all night; stay out on 
the moors as long as you like,’ he cried. He leapt 
on to the machine and passed in a flash, riding 
furiously, as if he had some tryst to keep. 

And now, for the first time, Winchcombe was alone 
with his thoughts and the night. 

In the wall on which he leaned, as in a dream, the 
round, blue scabious nodded. The pennywort, milk- 
white and faintest green, held out the round discs 
which are its leaves to catch the night dew. Little 
forests of ochre stone-crop lay in every hollow of 
the granite, and the tiny whispers of insects were 
heard among it. 

On a swooning air the deep gong of a bell tolling 
the hour came floating up from’ Penzance; a dog 
barked in a distant steading as the moon swung 
slowly up the sky and was regnant. 

It was not here that the battle must be fought. 
It was not within hearing of the mellow bell below. 
On to that wild and mysterious country, so imminent 
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and near—to the Hinterland, where his mysterious 
guide, vanished now and most unreal, had gone 
before. 

He turned, and strode forward. 

All his brain was alive and burning. His heart 
beat, his soul seemed summoned to some fierce 
assize. This was the night of his desire; great 
things were to happen in the city of his soul; he 
was to defend a spiritual citadel out among the 
wild beauties of the night while Sleep was bringing 
good gifts to weary men below in the drowsy villages, 
the silent town. 

The thousand eyes of heaven were bright as he 
left the road. He crossed a little brook, which was 
laughing in the moonlight like a lonely girl at her 
thoughts, and felt the swish of deep heath under his 
feet. 

On every side the moors rolled away in lonely 
billows. Here and there a round grey boulder, like 
a man crouching in ambush, barred the narrow path. 
The breezes bore the scent of the gorse, which gives 
up its perfume at midnight; they became legend- 
laden as he walked. The night was silent at first, 
on the fringe of the Hinterland, save only for those 
mysterious earth-whispers which haunt all the lonely 
places of Nature. 

But as he left the world more and more behind 
he began to hear other music which is unceasing 
there. He heard, faint and far, the sound of faéry 
drums. It was the distant Atlantic. The “sea was 
calling to the heath,” as the people in the Hinter- 
land say. 

Suddenly Winchcombe became aware that the 
solitude was alive with voices and moving forms. 
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Two great rock foxes trotted from behind a grey 
spur of ironstone, showed tawny for a moment, 
and faded away. He heard the foxes giving tongue 
all around him. 

Badgers, iron-grey in the moonlight, played over 
the narrow paths like ghosts; the goat-suckers 
drummed and rattled in the bracken; some vast, 
mysterious bird beat over his head, and seemed to 
move the whole air with its wings. It flapped 
heavily away towards the great tor of Carn 
Zerran, which now began to rise in the middle of 
the moor, keening and crying as it went. 

The rabbits were in frolic wherever the grass 
was short. The owls, which live down in the village 
barns and flutter up to the moors at night, sounded 
their deep oboe note as the head of Carn Zerran 
became larger and larger. 

Suddenly, vast and grey, between him and the 
mountain, but not at first easily distinguished in 
the moonlight, Winchcombe saw the Zerran Quoit. 
Two huge granite spurs, fifteen feet high, rose out 
of the heath and supported a vast slab of stone 
weighing several tons. The great druid monument 
stood gaunt and grim in the path to Carn Zerran, 
sinister and terrifying. 

How savage it was, this pagan altar on the lonely 
hills ! 

But Winchcombe pressed on towards the quoit, 
because he knew that from there’he would see the 
Scilly light. 

It stood on a slight eminence, and when that was 
gained, and the dark shadows of the cromlech cut 
black among the heath, the whole western world was 
spread before the traveller's eyes. 
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He sat upon a boulder at the foot of the cromlech, 
a seat covered: with olive-grey lichens, simple green- 
stuffs, and the small, chaste flowers of the stone-crop. 
He took a small leathern case from his heart pocket. 
As he did so, far, far away over the mother of oceans 
the great red eye of the Scilly light, nearly fifty miles 
away, blazed out at him. 

He rose, trembling, and held out his arms towards 
the deep crimson. 

The note of an owl, falling through the soft air 
and echoing back from the mountain-head beyond, 
came at the moment like a melancholy fanfaronade 
on that dreamy, sweetly false instrument the cor 
de chasse. 


CHAPTER VII 


**O Love! O Sorrow! O desired “Despair ! 
I turn my feet towards the boundless sea, 
Into the dark I go and heed not where, 
So that I come again at last to thee.” 


SO he sat in the wild Cornish country, freely strewn 
with relics of the dead. The shadow of the great 
cromlech above, black with the blackness of basalt, 
made a web of darkness, in which he sat and looked 
out upon the honey-coloured night. 

That immemorial altar, stark witness of the 
tumultuous dance of druids, of the mystic songs of 
the Olaves who had climbed from rocky courts by 
the sea when hawk-faced kings ruled in Cornwall, 
had, indeed, its power of calling back the past and 
filling the pearly cells in the brain of the night- 
watcher with phantoms. 

In a long, grey procession the spirits of the wild 
folk who haunted yet the rocky pinnacles, the swell- 
ing moors, the tors which crowned the heights, 
passed before his spiritual vision with a faint sound 
of cymbals and gongs. And these ethereal pictures 
were like faint smoke, dreams in some tomb. They 
_ came to him as it were a prologue to the memories 
and visions of his own life, which were now begin- 
ning to sway and flicker before him. 

Form came to them and colour also. His hand 
tightened on the letter he held, his heart began to 
beat steadily and more loudly, as if it were braced 
for the issue he had come to try. 

87 
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The hour had arrived; he was set as the judge 
of his own life and Kathleen’s in the absolute silence 
of the night. 

Fifty miles through the night the red eye swung 
its greeting over the Atlantic. How clear, how real, 
the blazing herald was! His thoughts—his yearning 
thoughts—streamed to where, beneath that crimson 
sentinel, the love of his life was waiting. 

Were the agonised cries of his soul knocking at 
the doors of her heart, clamant, and not to be 
denied? 

Who could say, who could tell?—perhaps the red 
guardian of the islands knew. 

A cool breeze eddied up from the Atlantic, swim- 
ming through the moonlight, as if it were some almost 
visible messenger of healing come to calm his fever 
and to order the wayward tumult of his mind. He 
began to marshal all the forces of his manhood for 
the work to be done. 

The mysterious noises of the night went on around 
him. The owls sobbed; the goat-sucker rattled his 
fantastic castanets ; the vice-regent of the night came 
and looked down alone; the red eye stared and 
winked; the wrinkled, glittering ocean moaned a 
little. But the watcher heard no earthly sound, 
saw none of these midnight glories, for his mind 
was back in the past when first his joy and his 
agony had come to him. 


Two years before, at Portsmouth, on a mid- 
November morning, Winchcombe walked down King 
Street. The sun was red and round, the air full of 
oxygen and bitter cold, with that splendid invigora- 
tion in it which comes on a bright winter morning 
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in northern countries. Women were abroad in furs; 
their eyes glowed with the clarity and health of 
youth and the time. The men of the two services, 
clean-cut, straight, and taut, strode blithely among 
the wayfarers; the pavements rang with that sharp 
and musical sound frost gives to concrete when feet 
beat upon it. 

Winchcombe turned into Pélihickamns's He was 
going to choose a new saddle for a hunter, and some 
patterns had been sent down from town. He took 
a cigar from his case, lit it, and began talking to 
young Polkinghorne, a leathery youth, lean and 
brown like the polished harness and tough riding 
switches which hung on the walls of the shop. 

In the middle of the conversation with the saddle- 
maker the swing doors of the shop opened and three 
people came in, two men and a woman, bringing a 
puff of cold air with them which accentuated the 
clean smell of leather and made it momentarily 
pungent. 

One of the new-comers was a plump, clean-shaved 
young man with a happy, ugly face, pleasant to look 
upon in its compelling suggestion that all was right 
with the world. The eyes seemed older than the rest 
of the face, sunk back somewhat, alert, with a net- 
work of fine lines beginning to encircle them. This 
was Chris Deighton, the torpedo lieutenant of the 
Multiades, a great battleship of the home squadron 
which prowls round the southern shores of England. 
The young man ran at Winchcombe like a school- 
boy. He was a cousin, and had been with the North 
American squadron for two years. Winchcombe had 
heard of his appointment to the JMJzltzades, but this 
was the first time they had met since his return. 
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“Let me introduce you, Winchcombe,” Deighton 
said—“ Captain Stannus—my cousin—Lady Ward, 
Sir Ambrose Ward.” 

Sir Ambrose. Ward, commander of the Mzltiades, 
was a thick-set’man of middle height, very carefully 
dressed. He wore a pointed yellow beard; his face 
was fleshy and high-coloured, the skin stretched 
tightly over the fat; the eyes were blue and 
prominent. 

Winchcombe recognised the type of man at once, 
He knew plenty of them in both services. It was 
the sensual type, the type that drinks too much in 
ward room and at mess table, and is never drunk; 
tells what are called “smoking-room” stories; bets 
a little; and has, sometimes, anonymous villas in 
the Palmerston Road at Southsea. 

Lady Ward, he saw, was lovely. That gave him 
a sudden shock of interest. He did not remember 
to have met a lovely woman for years. 

Lady Ward’s face was a pure oval, with that pale 
clearness of skin which is like a half-furled magnolia 
bud. She greeted Winchcombe with quiet frankness, 
and he saw that the great eyes which lit up the face 
were grey—pearl grey, not blue grey. Red-gold hair 
was coiled over the small Greek head—a Danae shower. 
And how calm this lady’s face was! Trivial things 
one saw did not trouble the moulded gravity there. 
All these thoughts came to Winchcombe at once 
with a quick, mental disturbance quite unusual in his 
experience. He had always been liked by women: 
the extreme gentleness of his manners had a charm, 
coming from a man so keen, taut, and strong as he 
was. But his nature had its own secrets of delicacy 
and pride. He had never been conscious of a marked 
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interest in any of the ladies he met during his military 
career. Some were charming, some were pretty, all 
were kind, with another he had nothing in common 
but an admiration of her beauty. 

The woman to whom he would’ respond must be 
more complex than these, strong to. weld with his 
strength, fine to be of equal temper with his fine- 
ness. He did not know all this, for he was a very 
humble man, but the want of such a temperament 
—which accident had hitherto denied him —had 
been a real one on his way through the world. 

As he was made known to Lady Ward he found 
himself almost dreading the moment when the girl 
should speak and perhaps belie the soul he thought 
was looking out of the grey eyes. Once when he 
was a subaltern a comrade had taken him to 
London and introduced him to an actress there. 
She was a veritable Daphne in face and form, pure 
as a spring rising in granite, sweet as her prototype 
in Thessaly among the laurels. And, when she had 
spoken, the girl had called him Bertie and offered 
him brandy and soda. Small as the incident was 
he had never quite forgotten it. The offence to his 
clean boyhood had remained. He could not help 
a momentary remembrance of Anonyma now, 
while he was waiting for Lady Ward to speak, 
though he crushed the nascent thought as some- 
_ thing shameful. 

Lady Ward’s voice was like a’distant flute. It 
was one of those voices that sometimes very 
great ladies have—serene with the certain know- 
ledge of their place in the world. But it was also 
full of womanhood, of correspondence with what 
was worthy, and it seemed to indicate a deep and 
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true love for all human event. There was no other 
music for him when he had heard that music, then 
and in all his after life. 

They all made friends and went to lunch together. 
Chris Deighton was the same delightful boy he had 
always been; Sir Ambrose was well-bred, a bluff 
man of the world, too frankly earthy to jar. 

It seemed agreed among them that they suited 
each other and were to be friends. The Wards 
had taken a house in Ventnor, and the Mzltiades 
would be constantly cruising in and out of Ports- 
mouth Sound. 


? 
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The red eye was just flashing out again. It was 
not so brilliant now, for the moon.was washing the 
west with silver. But the watcher saw it, clear and 
far away, and at the sight the past and the present 
became strangely fused. He felt Her near; her 
sweetness was on the wings of the night. 

A mile away, on the bald, grey spur of Carnequidden 
Minor, a raven croaked suddenly. It seemed close 
at hand. The sullen echo, by a curious psychological 
inversion, did not accentuate the material surround- 
ings as it might, superficially, have been supposed to 
do. It arrested Winchcombe’s consciousness of his 
environment, and as the red eye faded away on the 
horizon the moonlit heights went with it, and another 
scene from the past grew before his inner vision. 


. ° e a e ° ° 


It was at Ventnor, on the heath-clad hollows of 
the great landslip between there and Shanklin, 
that Winchcombe and Kathleen first knew each 
other’s secret. 
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Since the first morning of meeting there had been 
many others. 

Lady Ward had lunched in the new fort, where 
most of Winchcombe’s time was spent for several 
weeks. He had dined in the ward room of the 
Miultiades with Sir Ambrose, who, as. Commander of 
the battleship, presided over that mess; had smoked 
the single cigar which custom allows after the 
royal health had been drunk; and lounged till a 
late hour on the half deck among the guns of the 
six-inch battery. But in time the ship steamed 
away with the squadron, and he was relieved from 
this duty. But he often went over to Ventnor, 
that little sea town of terraces and flowers. 

From the very first, though it was at Sir Ambrose’s 
invitation, Winchcombe had felt that he was doing 
something dangerous. Yet, carefully as he had 
controlled the impulses of his life until now, he was 
unable to do so here. Nor did he at first feel it 
had any likeness to the ordinary situation. His 
friendship for Kathleen was not the friendship— 
coloured and spiced by a suggestion of intrigue, of 
the forbidden—which was a common enough case 
among some of his comrades. He felt always a 
chivalrous loyalty towards his friend’s married state, 
but he needed her companionship to make him 
happy more than he needed anything else in the 
world. Before he had known this lady he had not 
been aware of a lack of colour, of interest in life; 
but now he saw how colourless his life had been. 
His past seemed almost painful as he thought 
it over. 

Lady Ward was a frank friend to him. She was 
sisterly in her companionship as her mind gradually 
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unfolded its treasures. They talked together, as 
high-minded and clever people do, of abstractions, 
of books, of the varied ideals which animate the 
human soul. Personal applications of their theories 
seemed forbidden between them by an understood 
though unspoken agreement which both respected. 
Neither man nor woman ever thought what this 
might portend, probed to its razson @étre. Yet the 
whole tact of two tactful people was constantly 
employed in steering clear of the personal rock. 
This was the more significant because the sands 
of sentiment did not fringe that rock in their case. 
Both Kathleen and Winchcombe were too strong 
and thorough for such shallow sands to menace 
them. 

There came a time when, in his frequent com- 
panionship with Lady Ward, Winchcombe began to 
understand that some tragedy had been enacted in 
his friend’s life of which he knew nothing. She 
preserved a fine reticence about her own intimate 
life, but he knew, unerringly, that a cloud shadowed 
it. The very bravery of her mental attitude con- 
firmed the thought. The girl friends from Ireland 
who brightened the house when Sir Ambrose was 
away made a subtle contrast which they did not 
suspect. Kathleen was gay with them, but it was 
not with their gaiety. 

He began to speculate upon the cause. Marriage, 
he knew, sobered a girl, but did not impose Kathleen’s 
gravity. She was rich, childless, popular, therefore 
it was not responsibility. 

In the romantic shadows which the towers of 
Carisbrook cast upon the lawns, on the chalk 
downs above Ventnor where the air bit and stung 
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in its purity and strength, in the softly-lit con- 
servatory at Sir Ambrose’s house, week by week 
the shadow became more apparent and real. And 
she was only twenty-six. Girlhood comes but once 
—but once. When was hers? 

The problem began to be eanstasrly present in 
Winchcombe’s brain. 

He began to study Sir Ambrose when the sailor’s 
infrequent appearances made it possible. He found 
his host coarse in grain. He fussed over his food, 
talked a great deal of vintage years, and spoke of 
women in a knowing sort of way, hinting at past 
experiences of a very glorious order. There were 
scores of pleasant, genial animals like this among 
Winchcombe’s acquaintances in both services. The 
ones with money were liked and called men of 
the world; those who had not were tolerated, and 
sometimes people called them greedy devils. Both 
classes were an accepted fact in Winchcombe’s sur- 
roundings. 

He now began to find himself watching Ward, and ' 
men like him, with a dislike he had never allowed 
to be more than latent in the past. A new element 
began to make itself felt in his thoughts. 

On one occasion when Ward had drunk a good 
deal of champagne at dinner he had gone to sleep 
afterwards in the drawing-room. It wasn’t a very 
novel experience to see an over-fed, middle-aged 
‘man in evening dress snoring in an arm-chair with 
a dropped lower lip, but as Lady Ward passed by 
him on the way to the piano Winchcombe knew 
a new horror. He had never felt anything like 
it before. . 

That night as he sat alone in his room he began 
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to realise with an awful clearness that there were 
horrors in the lives of pure and noble women at 
which a man can only guess. How flower -like 
Kathleen had. been all that evening! ... 

The spring came, early and warm. Sir Ambrose 
was away with his ship. Winchcombe was often 
over at Ventnor, and had now begun to realise that 
he was definitely playing a part in an ancient 
comedy old as the ages. He knew that he loved 
Kathleen. She had been made for him. In their 
walks and talks there was now a perfect and heart- 
hallowing intimacy, though no word had been 
spoken of love between them. On one day when 
he wanted to smoke and had forgotten to bring 
matches Kathleen produced a box, with a small 
smile of triumph. The thought for him, the strange 
and almost wifely intimacy that it seemed to imply, 
shook him, and as he lit the cigar his hand trembled 
and his eyes were full of tears. 

Yet all this time he knew that, despite the purity 
of his love for her, he was doing wrong. The old 
arguments came thronging to him, the old, pagan 
arguments with all the splendour of their appeal 
to the soul’s self-will, with all the glamour of their 
irresistible common-sense. He knew perfectly well 
that Ward’s life would not be marred for more 
than a month or two if he took his wife from 
him. He knew that he could, despite all the warn- 
ings of the moralists, create a paradise for himself 
and Kathleen away from the world. With their 
temperaments and his money he knew that this 
was possible. He heard the voices of the sirens 
as Ulysses had heard them floating on the deep-sea 
wind off the Campanian coast. 
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They are inexpressibly sweet, these voices. 
Passion of the body only kills them—they are not 
for swine to hear—but to rarer brains they have 
an unutterable appeal. So slight a barrier of reef 
and chopping sea lies between the mariner and the 
honey-coloured sands of the fortunaté islands. One 
plunge, a brisk buffet with the waves, and the islands 
are won. 

On the bright spring morning when Kathleen 
and Winchcombe sat in a hollow of the landslip 
their eyes were full of tremulous hopes ; the harps 
rang loudly in their ears. 

There was a bloom upon the moor like the 
bloom on a plum; the air was soft and fragrant 
as those climes where— 

Along the crispéd shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring, 
The Graces and the rosy-bosomed Hours, 
Thither all their bounties bring ; 

There eternal Summer dwells, 

And west winds with musky wing, 
About the cedarn alleys fling 

Nard and cassia’s balmy smells. 

The birds sang with a full-throated ecstasy of 
song on every thorn, and all the forces of Nature 
seemed to play chorus to their story. 

The tiny birds sang to them of Love. It was as 
though they thought them a proper pair to mate, 
this lovely woman and strong man. 

Winchcombe turned to her at ‘last. She was 
seated a little above him, waiting. He looked up 
at her. 

“Kathleen,” he said with swift, passionate utter- 
ance, “dearest, you know what I have to tell you, 
here, under the sky!” 

D 
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She bowed and drooped ; a shell-like pink suffused 
her cheek and neck in a lovely flush. 

“O love, I know, I know. I have known this 
long time. It has been sweet to know—weary and 
sweet.” . 

“TI have no place now in my heart for anything 
but you.” 

“And I for you.” 

He took her little white hands and bowed over 
them as one who prays. 

That was all. She gently withdrew her hands 
after a little while. The flush on her face died 
away; the holy moment when they had seen each 
other’s souls was over. 

With pale faces and mournful eyes they gazed, 
in silence and fear of what was to come, yearning, 
sad, terrified glances. 

The irrevocable words were spoken—each was 
certain of the undying fact. 

The birds seemed to flute in a minor note; @ 
fleecy cloud obscured the full strength of the sun 
for a moment. | 

Even the quivering joy of the Avowal held some- 
thing ominous; their hands, locked or parted, were 
now clutching at the curtain which hid the Life in 
front. 

“And I for you !” 

If on those trackless moors a wayfarer, seeking 
the tor beyond which crowned Carn Zerran, had 
chanced so late he would have turned in fear. 

All the Zerran and Carnequidden folk know of 
the strange creatures that haunt the lost country 
between the Channel and the Atlantic, from the 
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rock of Portalone to the light of bikers beyond 
Gurnard’s head. 

The spirits, the simple Celt ‘aeere have told, 
crouching over his turf fire, the spirits of the 
ancient British buried up to Zerran: Quoit above 
were squeaking and gibbering in the moonlight. 

Deep groans came from the shadow of the crom- 
lech as the watcher waked out of his dream of 
the past, short, low gasps which rent the heart, 
bursting from it in its agony. 

He stood up, trembling, and took a few short 
steps out of the shadow. 

The wild glory of the scene, that vast, irradiated 
panorama which lay before him, was too great for 
him to grasp. He bowed his head, blinded by the 
infinite expanses. 

At his feet, among the “cross-leaved heath” 
with their tiny waxen flowers, a colony of glow- 
worms shone. A cockchafer boomed by, athwart 
his ear. He struggled against this world which 
surrounded him, trying to win back the past again 
as a swimmer beats to land, clutching desperately 
at the fading visions with all their sweetness and 
their pain. He retreated once more into the shadow 
of the cromlech, shrinking far against the pile of 
the northern support, for the moon had shifted and 
with it the shadow also. 


He had left his love and strode away to Shanklin. 
Little more had been said between them. They 
were to work it out in their own minds, she 
and he. 

Winchcombe threw himself into his work. For 
two fierce weeks he worked as he had never worked 
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before, and at night threw himself on the little iron 
camp-bed in his quarters, sometimes to sleep, some- 
times to lie with open eyes which could not pierce 
the dark around. 

In those long watches he heard the voices that 
all greatly tempted folk have heard’ since first the 
world began. 

Once again the Little Master whispered, as in 
the ear of Sintram, son of Biorn, in the wan valley 
where Death rode by his side. 

As Tannhauser, he heard the music deep within 
the enchanted hill; or, as Iachimo, he trembled at 
the midnight striking of the clock. 

His blood throbbed with longing, as the blood 
of Troilus when he strode the terrace walk before 
the palace of the king and Pandarus fed the ames 
of his desire; with Hugo he heard the voices which 
sang of the beauty of the wife of the Marquis of 
Este. 

The Prince of the Powers of the Air marshalled 
his forces. Against them rose another host. The 
traditions of an old and famous name—a long line 
of ancestral ghosts who had died with clear honour 
and upon unsullied beds. His own life, clean and 
open for all men to see, came before him in review. 
Full of error and faults, as the lives of all men 
must be, it had yet been not unworthy, he thought 
humbly. “Tas 8 vewrepuxds emBupias évye.” Yes; 
he had fled from youthful lusts that had chained 
so many of his companions in their young man- 
hood. He might say with Paul: “I have fought 
a good fight,” for he also had known those hours 
when the soul seems sleeping and the senses leap 
in heady revolt against their lord. 
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And now, in all his life, by day or night, he was 
assailed. ; 

In the gay mess room with its toasts and eager 
talk; on the windy shores of the Solent when he 
stood behind the theodolite, or jotted down intricate 
data for calculations; amid the pomp of a parade, 
or on horseback among the spinneéys which are 
sentinels to the New Forest—always there was that 
one desire, that one struggle. 

It was not as the earlier and grosser temptations 
had been, and for that reason it was a thousand 
times more severe. His whole heart and mind were 
engaged nov, his life, and all it was. In itself he 
knew that his love for Kathleen was an ennobling and 
uplifting thing, a fine thing, meant to crown the life 
of a woman and a man such as they were. It was 
a fire which purified and refined—a holy fire. But 
circumstance, chance, or some fate malign and 
withering, had made it thus. A wild Irish girl in 
her first season at Dublin, the bluff, genial sailor with 
the sea glamour over him, his wealth, his position, 
a family none too blessed with money—the story 
was as simple, ordinary, and commonplace as it well 
could be. That made the pain of the position 
greater; it stung the pride and fed revolt against a 
series of so sordid accidents. 

So the fight went on. They were to meet again 
at a dance in Southsea; Mrs Hovil-Scrope was 
entertaining her friends in a fortnight’s time. 

Winchcombe drove to Mrs Hovil-Scrope’s house 
in one of the ancient loose-jointed hansom cabs 
of the town. The dance, so the card of invitation 
said, was to be a Japanese dance—that was to say, 
there would be paper lanterns in the rooms and a 
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cotillon would be danced by people in Japanese 
costume. 

As he drove up to the door of the house Winch- 
combe smiled, rather bitterly, to think that the great 
moment of his life was to be endured amid a medley 
of sham eastern decoration and vapid garrison talk. 
He had been picturing the scene beforehand, and 
sneered at this modern life which imposed children’s 
toys upon a soul sick for love. 

When he entered the big, scented house his mood 
changed suddenly. A veritable Japanese handed 
him a programme. He started, and then remem- 
bered that a Japanese cruiser was in the harbour, 
newly built by Thorneycroft, and just put into 
commission for the long voyage to the land of the 
dawn. 3 

On the back of the programme two verses were 
printed. They were new to him, and seemed to 
strike the right note of his mood—a mysterious ex- 
hilaration which drove away the pain of the waiting 
weeks. These were the verses—a delicate yellow 
chrysanthemum sprayed its spiky petals among the 
printed words: 


‘Tn old Japan, by creek and bay 
The blue plum-blossoms blow, 
Where birds with sea-blue plumage gay 
Through sea-blue branches go ; 
Dragons are coiling down below 
Like dragons on a fan; 
And pig-tailed sailors lurching slow 
Through streets of old Japan. 


There, in the dim blue death of day, 
Where white tea-roses grow, 

Petals and scents are strewn astray 
Till night be sweet enow ; 
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Then lovers wander whispering low, 
As only lovers can, 

Where rosy paper lanterns glow “ 
Through streets of old Japan !” 


And, indeed, the genius of the hostess had transformed 
her house and conservatories into a wonderful picture 
for a night. sl 

It seemed as if the light, the splendour, and the 
glow that once were old Japan were caught and fixed 
for a passing hour. The faces of the guests seemed 
faces in a dream, strange and smiling, here and there 
white as clay in the fantastic light of the lanterns, as 
if they had taken opium for languor. There was 
a heavy perfume in the air of the rooms—they had 
burnt incense there—and the figures of the smiling 
mandarins upon the hangings of silk, of the dancing- 
girls with nacre-coloured trays of perfume, were in- 
stinct with a momentary life. 

Perhaps, he thought once, his days of agony and 
unrest had their influence of contrast with his mind 
now; but, alike with his surroundings, he felt unreal, 
fantastic, happy. 

Kathleen, who was staying in the house, came to 
him in the middle of the evening, when he set his 
name to three dances. They went together down a 
twisting corridor hung with blue hangings, where 
dragons and goats fought together. 

In the distant ballroom there was an interval from 
_ dancing. Four singers were dressed in Japanese 
dress, and chanted a faint, languid song to the 
accompaniment of tiny square violins with one string. 

As they sat upon heaped cushions in a bower of 
snow-white chrysanthemums they could hear the last 
lines, sad and sweet, coming faintly to them: 
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“€ All along the purple creek, lit with silver foam, 
Silent, stlent voices cry no more of home ; 
Soft beyond the cherry-trees, oer the dim lagoon 
Dawns the crimson lantern of the large, low moon.” 


And once more a breath, a swooning echo: 
“* Dawns the crimson lantern of the large, low moon.” 


She was near to him on the soft cushions, her 
white arm gleamed by his side. Silence and the 
rustle of her dress—his arm enfolded her swiftly, he 
drew her loveliness towards him, she was weeping, 
clinging to him... . 

He heard her voice speaking. She had broken 
from him. 

“O my love! my love! let us be fine! Not that, 
never that. There is another world, love of my 
heart. This is but an inn—a short time here, love ” 

A great cold crept into his heart. » 

The girl gathered her strength, her voice took on 
a resonance, 

“Tt is because I am yours and you are mine that 
we must renounce. Our love is unutterable. You 
are my heart’s blood, and our very agony shall make 
our love holy beyond words. Here and now we will 
say farewell. But listen, oh, listen, and hear my 
words all your life long. In day or night, waking or 
sleeping, I shall be with you in the spirit. Space 
and time shall be nothing to us till space and time 
cease and we are one.” 

She grew very white and pressed her hand to her 
side, motioning faintly to him to go and spare her 
the last, inexpressible sorrow of farewell. 

The next day the post brought him a letter. It 
was quite short. 

It ended: 
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“So you will remember, my dear love, that there 
is now a mystical communion between us which will 
become stronger and more perfect as time goes on, 
and which nothing can break. 

“And if ever I can say ‘come’ to you, if ever in 
my life I have need of you which: cannot be denied, 
then I will summon you, but with no.word of writing. 
You will know very surely if that time ever comes. 
Do not deceive yourself and mistake your longing 
for my summons. You will know surely, my great 
love will call you. 

“Farewell. If never in this world, we shall meet 
soon, when our bodies are held deathfast here. Soon, 
love of mine, soon!” 


The moon had almost sunk away; the world was 
starlit, though not dark. Winchcombe shivered, put 
the letter which he held back into his pocket, and 
stepped out from the cromlech. 

What had he done? Was he nearer to decision? 
He did not know, could not say. In this new, 
strange life he ever heard the siren voices more sweet 
and piercing than before. 

But he felt he was in other hands, guiding hands, 
though whether of evil or good was as yet hidden. 
Certainly the present was big with fate. He had 
been slowly and surely drawn to this western world, 
not knowing She dwelt there. Reggie Courteen, the 
_ letter in the studio, the photograph at Penzance, and 

now this ghostlike torch far out at sea—visible ensign 
of her nearness—oh, what were these? The veil was 
to be withdrawn. Did he hear Kathleen’s voice 
calling to him over those waters of separation? Not 
yet! not yet !—no, the summons was not uttered yet. 

p* 
\ 
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Still he must wait, strong and silent as before. 

He strode over the short turf towards the tor 
which towered up into the sky ahead. From there, 
so the black-haired man had told him, he would 
see the village of Zerran below. The narrow path 
wound between huge masses of rock, each as big 
as a house. For a time it was like walking at the 
bottom of a well till, at last, on turning a sudden 
corner in the passage, he found an open space of 
some quarter of an acre in front. 

He was now on the very edge of the great Hinter- 
land plateau. A narrow path looped and fell sheer 
below to the village. Beyond the group of white 
houses the black toothlike crags fringed the 
Atlantic. 

His descent was slow and cautious. About half 
way down, when the village was clearer to see in 
the last moonlight, a solitary illuminated window 
met his eye. 

It seemed to call him. He thought that it must 
be Ffoulkes’ signal light, and he was very weary 
and filled with a great longing for oblivion and 
for sleep. He drew nearer to the sleeping home- 
steads. The square Norman tower of the church 
was ghostly grey. All the tones of the silent street— 
the whites, greys, and reddish browns—were to be 
discerned under the moonlight as the moon died. 
How brilliant it was! 

He moved towards an ivy-covered house of grey 
granite, where the orange light glowed. A little 
brook murmured in the centre of the road, and the 
plangent beating of the waves was louder in his ear 
These were the only sounds. 

The door of the house stood open to the night. 
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He entered, and turned into a long, low room 
brilliantly lit with candles. 

Then he started in wonder as his eye fell upon 
one object after another. This was not Ffoulkes’ 
house. 


CHAPTER VIII 


‘<____let him in 
That standeth there alone, and waiteth at the door. 
There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
There’s a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door.” 


Why is it that human dwellings are able to make 
souls for themselves ; that a house is often a living 
part of a landscape and mysteriously instinct with 
the personality of its owner also? 

The spirit feels the subtle influence of a room 
before the eye has had time to collect and arrange 
the details of its decoration and furniture in the 
mind. 

“I had so worked upon my imagination as really to 
believe that about the whole mansion and domain 
there hung an atmosphere peculiar to themselves and 
their immediate vicinity” So Poe wrote of the 
solitary House of Usher as the traveller rode up to 
it at the grey of night-fall. 

When we stand in Cumnor Place we feel, far 
more surely than legend or tradition can tell us, 
that Amy Robsart waited there for her cruel end. 
In the black and white courtyard of Wardley Hall 
in Lancashire a warning stronger than the ancient 
story tells us that this is indeed the grim skull-house 
of the north. 

A lover breathes more quickly in the empty 
chamber of his lady, part of her sweetness lingers 
there; even in the least beautiful of churches, or in 
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the gaunt bareness of a Cornish, chapel, the heart 
feels that many prayers have been made within the 
walls and souls have laid bare all their secrets to God. 

The sudden vision of what Winchcombe had 
thought was Ffoulkes’ room seemed, to his night- 
clouded eyes, full of that calm the moors above had. 

A strange tranquillity brooded there in the soft 
and brilliant candlelight. 

It was.a long, low-ceilinged place, panelled with 
dark wood. A dying fire of turf smouldered in one 
wide grate. On either side of the fireplace the walls 
were covered with books. Over the mantel was a 
great crucifix of carved wood. The suffering, out- 
stretched figure was almost grotesque in its dispro- 
portions. The wood was worm-eaten and ancient, 
for the crucifix had been taken from a Spanish ship 
wrecked on the Brissons two hundred years ago. 

A heavy, round table of oak stood in the centre of 
the room on the carpetless floor. On it was a plate 
of onions, a Cornish earthen pitcher of water,a loaf 
of barley bread, and an old, mellow-coloured book. 
A worn black cloak hung from a peg in the wall, 
and there was one picture there, a head of our 
Lord copied from Murillo. 

An old man was kneeling at a prie-diew against 
the wall. An open Greek Testament lay upon the 
shelf, and candles burned before another and smaller 
cross. A slight movement showed that he had heard 
Winchcombe enter, but he was not more disturbed, 
and went on saying his prayers. 

Winchcombe stood motionless upon the threshold 
of the quiet place. 

The surprise was great, the long, fantastic night 
had unmanned him, It seemed as if he were fated 
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to be here, and he was unwilling to slip away again 
into the night. 

He heard a low whisper, with sharp hissing of the 
sibilants as the bowed figure repeated prayers. It 
was the only sound in the deep silence there. A 
memory came suddenly to him of his early youth: 
the lonely church near his home, the walk with his 
mother up the hill when the breath of the morning 
was damp and the worshippers were few, the low 
voice of the priest who held the Elements as mother 
and son knelt at the railing. 

He knelt down upon the threshold now and buried 
his face in his hands. 

How long he stayed there in communion with the 
Unseen he did not know, for there is no time in 
prayer. But presently a tremulous voice began the 
paternoster, and the soldier repeated the Latin words 
after it. 

The person at the praying stool rose and came up 
to the one kneeling on the threshold, bowed with 
prayer and terrible emotion. 

Winchcombe felt a hand rest upon his head and 
heard the voice of the old man saying the blessing. 

He rose to his feet and looked into the face of an 
old gentleman with very white hair and gentle eyes, 
dressed in the long cassock of a priest. 

He was a tall, old man with thin, bloodless features 
and large, mild eyes. Gentle and good he seemed, 
with a strange dignity also, as he smiled and held 
out his hand to Winchcombe. 

“You are welcome, sir,” he said. “It is rarely that 
a guest comes to share my prayers so late. The 
night is far spent: I can feel the dawn in the air 
already.” 
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He led Winchcombe to the table without inquiry. 
“Eat a little with me,” he said. “could not sleep to- 
night, so came from my bed to say a word to Almighty 
God. This barley bread is coarse but sweet and 
nourishing—they bake it for me in the village—and 
onions bring peaceful sleep.” 

Winchcombe bowed and sat down to the simple 
meal. There seemed no need of words, of explana- 
tions, here. 

The old priest looked in his face. “My friend,” 
he said gently, “your face shows me you are in 
trouble of the soul; you have been in some agony 
out there in the night. But you will sleep now. 
‘Nature’s dear nurse’ will restore you. A bed is 
ready for you upstairs, and I beg you will stay with 
me for what remains of the night.” 

“It is most kind of you, sir,’ Winchcombe 
answered simply. “I had mistaken your house for 
Mr Ffoulkes’, who, I believe, lives in the village.” 

The old man laughed. “Oh, that splendid Pagan!” 
he cried, “that high priest of the moors! He and I 
are old antagonists and friends. Well, I shall take 
you from him to-night. Let me show you to your 
room.” 

He passed through the door when he had blown out 
the candles. For a moment he stepped into the little 
garden. Rising stark above them was the church 
tower. The clock tolled three with a deep, mellow 
voice as they stood at the door. 

A faint, colourless light was beginning to flood and 
flow out of the east, and an indescribable freshness 
in the air told that Dawn was near. 

Far away in a distant steading a chanticleer 
sounded his shrill trumpet. 
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The little lawn of clover grass was drenched with 
dew; the night seemed passing out of the garden, 
down the village street, passing away silently to her 
own place. 

A half-awakened bird smelt the dawn and began 
to croak and clear his pipe for song. 

The plangent beating of the waves down below in 
the cove seemed hushed in wonder. A little wind 
coming down from the hills began to sigh and sob 
round the house. 

And it was in this grey, mysterious hour, when 
dawn was making ready to recreate the world, that 
Winchcombe lay down to rest at last. 

Far away over the ocean the red eye glared and 
shot its crimson signal for the last time over the 
brightening water. Then it went out suddenly. 


4 


CHAPTER IX 


**____a moving row 


Of magic shadow-shapes that come and go.” 


LUCAS sat in his studio on a bright.morning three 
days after the dinner at Penzance. The sea-gulls 
were calling over the harbour outside, and the voices 
of the fishermen could be heard also. 

The painter, who had entered very fully into the 
joys that Penzance afforded, was just beginning to 
feel that his limbs were his own property, were 
sentient things once more. He was, so he said to 
Badigeon, “feeling less boiled than on yesterday.” 

The studio was more pretentious than many in 
Portalone, where people troubled little about acces- 
sories of the picturesque. The few men who worked 
did not need toys; the idle majority did not care 
one way or the other. 

The floor was carpeted, some hangings covered 
the walls, and here and there some really fine old 
brass and copper utensils—found in remote Cornish 
homesteads—were arranged. 

Lucas could not afford to do the thing as he 
would have liked. He secretly hankered after the 
sort of glories he saw photographed in the popular 
magazines when an academician receives an inter- 
' viewer. Such splendours were, of course, impossible ; 
but Lucas played to his small gallery as well as he 
could, and never suspected that in doing so he had 
fallen into the pit. 

His pictures were nearly all very large canvases, 
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most of which were in an unfinished condition. It 
was true that his rapid, impressionistic style of work 
did not call for any protracted labour; the difficulty 
was not to paint pictures but to get frames for 
them. But the picture in the making had another 
use for him. 

Standing in the studio, where the north light 
slanted in from the left, and where a great mirror 
reflected it at a right angle, stood an easel with a 
large canvas clamped to it. A purple curtain was 
drawn over the painting. 

This was the picture on which Lucas was at 
present engaged. The curtain, a thing unknown 
before in Portalone, was one of the man’s frantic 
efforts to attract the attention of the little circle in 
which he moved. He had read of the device in a 
“Life of Leonardo.” When a student or new-comer 
came to Portalone Lucas used to get him to the 
studio, lock the door with an air, and, in the manner 
of a bishop making a confidence to a curate, with- 
draw the curtain. 

The new-comer was generally impressed. When 
your megalomaniac is of a slyish cast he is not 
immediately patent for what he is. Indeed, in his 
own petty circle Lucas was a supreme stage 
manager of both his life and work. With such 
aplomb and assurance, had his life been less un- 
pleasant and his work more thorough, the man 
might have achieved success in a larger theatre. 

In the art colony Lucas enjoyed the sort of modi- 
fied popularity with which inert brains regard any 
fixture in the landscape. Everyone was perfectly 
aware of his pretentiousness, that he was one of 
those unhappy wretches of whom the parodist 
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wrote: “Trailing clouds of scandal do they come,” 
but Lucas had become necessary in their little 
society, and was spoken of among them with the 
most tolerant contempt. His lies, richly coloured as 
they were, became merely “old Lucas’ yarns,” and 
backbiting was powerless to hurt-a society where 
trivial scandal gave a zest to life and all teeth were 
sharp. : 

Long custom and repetition had robbed the Port- 
alone scandal of its venom, because everyone was 
perfectly familiar with everyone’s failings. 

It was a general custom to drop into Lucas’ studio 
in the morning. When a sufficient number of people 
had collected someone would say: “ Suppose we look 
in on Jimmy at the Brigantine,” and, this ritual 
observed, the canvases were neglected for another 
day. 

But it was as yet too early for a visit to Mr 
Nankervis. 

“Working hard, old chap?” said Badigeon, sett- 
ling himself in an arm-chair and beginning to 
smoke. 

“T’ve not done much of importance,” said Lucas, 
going up to the easel, his tall figure and meagre, 
hairless face oddly sketchy and incomplete in the 
cold light from above. “I spent all yesterday morn- 
ing taking out this bird.” He pointed to a tiny V- 
shaped line in the sky of his picture which had been 
made with a single stroke of the, brush. 

“ And in the afternoon?” 

“Oh! I put it in again.” 

Badigeon winked at the man next to him as Lucas 
sat down again with watchful eyes. There was a 
sudden cackle of laughter all round the place, and 
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Lucas realised that he had gone a little too far in his 
pose this time. But he was cleverer than most of 
them there, or rather more cunning. He joined 
heartily in the laughter himself. This was one of 
his most successful methods. It made the other 
men let him down easier, and was a form of self- 
defence. 

The man who sat next to Badigeon was called 
Cassilis. He represented the “best” social side of 
Portalone. The painters spoke of him as “man of 
very good family, don’t-you-know,” and he would 
deal with no local tradesman who was unable to 
_ bend his tongue to the right pronunciation of his 
name, but call him ‘‘Castles” and he was lavish. 
This man had a fine head—the head of a Dante 
with the more angular contours softened, the head 
of a Roman emperor of the decadence. But his 
manner was strangely at variance with his face and 
form. He was nervous and staccato in his talk, 
muttering his words and jerking his head with an 
almost feminine gesture, which was distressing to 
anyone who met him for the first time. He was 
well off, married to a bustling woman, a she-artist, 
who bullied him. His wife, however, was the only 
woman who did not like him, though his affection 
for her was strictly platonic. He was a welcome 
guest at tea tables, and happiest in running from one 
to another with little scraps of news. For the rest, 
he was supremely unhappy and supremely idle. 
Long ago the power of work had left him, and he 
no longer dwelt in his body but haunted it like an 
evil spirit. 

Cassilis was one of the most liked of all the 
painters. Because he was afraid to be alone he 
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kept open house. He was a sort of incarnate side- 
board—a place where people found drinks. 

This type of automaton is not nearly so rare as 
might be generally supposed. There are ranks of 
such encumbrances in London and Paris. But the 
observer only sees part of these people’s lives in a 
great town, and the full futility of them is only 
apparent in a restricted life such as that of Portalone. 
Carlyle wrote of Cassilis and his herd : “this 
or the other private Donothing and Eatall; such 
as we often enough see, under the name of Man 
of Pleasure, cumbering God’s diligent creation for a 
time.” There is the largest view, but it is one which 
we cannot all of us preach and promulgate to-day. 
There is a comely reticence unnecessary for Titans 
but imposed upon lesser men. The scandal of such 
a being as Cassilis was not so much that his soul 
had turned to a ball of fat but that he added a 
pretence of art to his life. On the strength of an 
acquaintance with painting which went little further 
than an account at a colourman’s and framemaker’s, 
this absurdity claimed the name of artist, and fools 
allowed the claim. His colleagues could not see, 
or at any rate tolerated, the monstrous pretence. 
Though this and other tolerations menaced their 
very existence as a serious body, though it was 
the most sardonic criticism upon themselves, yet 
who would insult a sideboard or close the cellar 
door? 

“TI went to Courteen’s studio just now,” said 
Cassilis. “I wanted him to play golf this afternoon, 
but he wouldn’t. Said he had to work. I thought 
I’d ask that man Stannus, but it seems he’s disap- 
peared! I went to his rooms, and Mrs Penrose said 
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that she’d had a card to say that he was over at 
Zerran with Ffoulkes.” 

“He'll soon go mad ¢here,” Lucas remarked, “with 
that pretentious ass. He'll be dragged half over 
Cornwall at all hours of the day and night, and 
Ffoulkes will’ quite spoil him for here. Since 
Ffoulkes has ‘broken away,’ as he calls it, to live 
like a hermit in the wilderness, he’s become just 
about as tolerant. It is men like that who spoil 
any artistic colony. They make a jarring note.” 

“Oh, Ffoulkes is all right,” Badigeon said. “ He’s 
got ideals, that’s all, but he’s a man in spite of them.” 
The genial, bull-hided creature spoke of Ffoulkes as 
if he had measles. . 

“T hope,” said Lucas with a sudden dropping of 
the voice, “I hope we all have ideals. My art, I 
don’t mind owning, is frankly idealistic. I reverence 
my work. But I do object to hearing other people 
assume a superior attitude about things that they 
can’t understand. Ffoulkes, for example, cannot for 
a moment enter into the feelings of a true artist. 
He thinks one must be chained to one’s palette day 
in and day out. He’s really almost impertinent 
about it sometimes.” 

Cassilis gave a little feminine snort and toss of the 
head, as if at some private memory, and there was 
a general chorus of agreement. 

There is no man more momentarily popular than 
the man who is able to provide his friends with 
plausible excuses for sloth and infidelity to a calling 
which should be noble and fine. Lucas began to 
improve the occasion, and the pleasure of an unin- 
terrupted monologue gave him a curious likeness to 
any popular bow-wow preacher in the west end of 
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town. He knew a good many things in a sixpenny 
sort of way, and was able to point his moral with 
various flattering illustrations drawn from the lives 
of painters who had been frequently idle and 
generally dissolute but who had achieved fame. 
Incidentally, as he purred out this flattering unction 
to their greedy ears he managed to get in a few 
sly scratches at the working set. with their en- 
thusiasms and hopes. Courteen, Fallowfield, even 
Stannus and Marston the novelist, all received a 
little mud as Lucas labelled and libelled them. 

As he finished Cassilis asked him to dinner on 
the morrow. 

And now into the eyes of all crept the Brigantine 
look. The hour for adjournment to the public-house 
was athand. Most of them actually believed that the 
morning had been devoted to the cause of “art.” The 
word had certainly been bandied about a good deal 
among them, and, duty done, habit uncoiled in each, 
beginning to whisper of the tavern on the foreshore. 

But it remained for Cassilis to complete the un- 
suspected comedy of the morning and make it 
thoroughly typical of him and his friends. He drew 
a prospectus from his pocket, a thing printed in 
olive green ink upon thickish paper. 

“T say,” he said in his staccato voice. ‘“There’s a 
new book coming out, only three and sixpence, 
which will be awfully useful. Listen!” He read 
out as follows :— 


“PICTURE TITLES FOR PAINTERS AND 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


“It is generally admitted that an appropriate and 
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attractive title adds to the popularity of a work of 
art. Most artists have a genuine belief in the 
advantage of giving to their pictures a name which 
will arrest attention by its verbal picturesqueness 
and yet will be sufficiently explanatory of the 
pictorial intention, and in this belief they devote 
much trouble’ to hunting up titles which will suit 
their works. It is, however, difficult for a man who 
has not readily available a number of books con- 
taining the right kind of material to find a title 
which has not been used over and over again. 
Poetry is the most natural source of inspiration, 
but a busy worker grudges the time spent in search- 
ing through many volumes of the poets on the 
chance that he may hit upon a line or two adapted 
to his purposes. The intention of this book is to 
save artists of all kinds from wasting their energies 
in often fruitless reading. It provides them with 
nearly three thousand poetic quotations, which have 
been carefully selected as combining a certain 
amount of suggestion for pictorial motives with 
adaptability for titles.” 


He proceeded to give various quotations which 
were printed on a fly-leaf under such headings as 
“Coast Scenery,” “Shipping,” “Imaginative,” “Nude 
and Draped.” 

There was a general chorus of approval. Except 
in the case of Lucas, who could mouth a few tags, 
ore rotundo, upon occasion, titles for pictures had 
always been a great difficulty. Badigeon, whose 
pictures sold, was content to give a picture a bad 
name and hang it. The giant labelled his pictures 
as he spoke, in simple English: “The Approach of 
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the Storm,” “The Storm,” “After the Storm’— 
so ran his guileless system. 

But no one else among the idlers-could paint like 
Badigeon, and it had always seemed incumbent on 
them to find a title that would look well in an 
academy catalogue. Here was a godsend indeed! 

They all inquired eagerly for the address of the 
publishers, realising, apparently, that the best invest- 
ment for anyone’s money is another man’s brains. 
Cassilis purred like a cat. The flabby ruin of his 
face quivered with complacency, and he jerked out 
invitations like a spitting llama at the Zoo. 

Everyone determined to buy the book. 

If someone had invented a machine which could 
paint their pictures for them they would have bought 
it. Such an invention would have given them more 
time to talk about “art”—in the Brigantine or on 
the golf links. 

Harrison alone objected to the book, and that 
solely upon a question of its cost, which he thought 
excessive. The painter of angels was one of those 
people who find happiness in the discussion of cost 
or size. He would have been really interested to 
know that Brooklyn Bridge is longer than London 
Bridge—if indeed it is—and a long course of scrappy 
literature had made him an expert in uninteresting 
values. He could—and, what was worse, frequently 
did—tell anyone how much the Kohinoor diamond 
cost more than the Rawal Pindi emerald, and if he 
could have climbed up to the moon his only interest 
would have been to see if it were hall-marked. 

He was droning on when a sudden loud com- 
motion, coming from the street outside, began to 
penetrate the walls of the studio. It began as a 
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murmur of many voices, high-pitched voices, with 
here and there a note of shrill, strident anger. Then, 
as all the men started to their feet, a babel of treble 
sound rose and stormed in upon their ears. With 
one accord they rushed out of the studio, pressing 
through the narrow door. An extraordinary sight 
met their eyes. The little street immediately in 
front of them was filled with women, women clotted 
and congested into a thick mass, women shouting 
and screaming in uncontrollable excitement and 
anger. No men were to be seen, but on the out- 
skirts of the crowd a small rabble of children cheered 
shrilly. 

There was a horrid lack of unity in all this babel, 
which hurt and offered indescribable outrage to the 
ear. Forty or fifty yells of menace made a great 
volume of sound, but the cries did not fuse and blend 
into the single voice of a crowd as men’s voices do, 

The voice of a mob may be sinister and horrible 
enough, but it has a certain dignity—the dignity 
of co-operation perhaps, which generally redeems 
it from the utterly sordid and abominable. 

As the painters poured out of the studio the 
squalid tumult of the fishwives induced a momentary 
coldness of the blood, an almost physical nausea. 

Bare arms rose from the black mass and shook 
in the air, bending and curving towards the opposite 
wall of the narrow street. Lucas’ studio, which, it 
may be remembered, was next to Courteen’s, had 
no stairs, as Reginald’s had. It opened directly 
into the street, Consequently the painters, pressing 
out, found themselves immediately among the furious 
women. The cause of the riot was immediately 
apparent to them. 
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Against a high granite wall which connected two 
houses opposite, a girl was shrinking and crouching. 
She was young and slight, dressed‘in a long macin- 
tosh coat and a vermilion Tam-o’-shanter. Her 
dark hair had fallen from its pins and fell round 
her in heavy festoons, her face was a white wedge 
of terror. P 

In the crook of one arm hung-a soft pinewood 
frame, one of those frames on which artists stretch 
canvases. The picture, whatever it had been, had 
been torn from the stretcher. A few paint-stained 
ribbons of canvas still clung to the wood, and that 
was all. A virago taller than the rest flourished a 
handful of the wreckage in the girl’s face, shrieking 
imprecations at her, which grew louder and louder, 
and were too evidently the preliminaries to a serious 
assault. 

The girl in her agony of terror suddenly saw the 
men streaming out of the studio. A faint colour 
crept into her cheeks, her large dark eyes became 
wider still in hope. 

There was little difficulty in breaking through the 
crowd of women. A _ sudden silence fell as the 
artists came straining and pushing towards the un- 
fortunate girl. The women began to slink away 
with sullen, angry faces. 

Now and then some red-faced, dishevelled matron 
would turn as she lurched down the street and 
throw a last hissing word at the group, but that 
‘was all. The Assize Court at Bodmin was still fresh 
in their minds, and the disturbance died away like 
a pricked bubble. 

It was but a few steps to the foreshore and the 
Brigantine ; they led the trembling girl there and 
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gave her into the sympathetic charge of Mrs 
Nankervis, the landlord’s wife. 

The victim of this as yet unexplained outrage 
was popular with them all. Her name was Kitty 
Dawlish, and she was one of the two or three 
lady art students who sat at the feet of the most 
successful painters in Portalone. Courteen was her 
master. 

The disturbance of loud and angry talk filled the 
little panelled room. There was white-hot indigna- 
tion among them a!l. This touched them too nearly. 
If their womenkind were not safe in the streets of 
Portalone then, indeed, some urgent measures must 
be taken. 

Everyone had thought that the Baragwaneth 
affair would end everything. Now.it seemed that 
fires were still smouldering, unseen, but very near 
the surface. These simple egoists were surprised 
and shocked at this horrid glimpse of the truth. 
Had they not shut up two ringleaders in prison? 
Was not the whole affair over and done with? 
These Cornish folk added an unchristian spirit of 
revenge to their other vices! 

While they were waiting for the reappearance of 
the poor, rescued girl and for her explanation, the 
lazy semi-animate phlegm of each one shaken to the 
core, the door opened and a _ hard-faced, sturdy 
Cornishman strode in. His face was weather tanned 
and hard, his mouth a tightly-closed slit, his eyes 
glistened with something shrewd and indomitable. 
His clothes were good, and a heavy gold watch-chain 
lay upon a comfortable expanse of waistcoat. 

He greeted the painters with a sharp, friendly 
word, and ordered Nankervis to bring him beer. 
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This was a well-known personage in Portalone and 
other fishing towns along the remote western coasts. 
His name was Teague—“ Captain” Teague he was 
called in the old Cornish fashion, which dignifies all 
men of substance with that title as a name-of-course. 
Teague was the largest fish buyer ‘in the district, a 
hard, honest man, making a great fortune out of the 
herring, mackerel, and pilchards which swim the 
Cornish seas. 

The painters knew Mr Teague well enough, for 
two or three times a week he was at Portalone, 
though he did not live in the place. They were 
all bursting with their grievances and wanted out- 
side sympathy. They began to tell him what had 
happened, in hot, unmeasured words, while the man 
watched them with his shrewd, gnarled face motion- 
less and mask-like. 

Cassilis was the principal spokesman, and it was 
not without a subtle pleasure in the vé/e. He talked 
with an air. Some dim memory of the aristocrats 
in the Conciergerie was creeping about his muddy 
brain. He felt like the Duc de Cassilis watching 
the canazlle from the windows of the Tuileries. 

“T cannot understand, Mr Teague,” he concluded, 
mincing his words like a ruffled old maid, “why 
the people hate us so. It must be sheer unreasoning 
stupidity, for we bring trade and custom to the 
town.” 

“Well I’ll tell ee, my dear,” said Captain Teague, 
waiting till the last staccato syllable had fallen, like 
a drop of vinegar, from the painter’s lips. 

“You say as the artists bring traade to Portalone. 
Not to the largest number of Portalone folk they 
don’t. The tradesfolk up to Church-town do well 
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and prosper as never before. What’s the end o’ that? 
Why, prices go up and stick up, and the fishermen have 
to pay "un! Its harder for a fisherman to live here 
than it was before you artists came.” 

The painters were silent. This was a new aspect 
of the question altogether. The fact chilled them. 
It chipped their pedestal, so to speak, and they had 
long found pleasure in the vague and splendid 
imagination that they were the Lords Bountiful of 
Portalone. 

Captain Teague saw the impression he had made 
with sardonic enjoyment. He was that happy 
mortal—a free man. He need conciliate no one on 
his way through life. The fish buyer thoroughly 
despised the artists. He never met the workers and 
enthusiasts, and he mistook the loafing majority for 
the whole. 

He resolved upon a few more words. “Ah,” he 
said, with an affectation of commiseration. “I do 
s’pose you be all like tooads upon hot showels now! 
You see, my dears, you’ve gone the wrong way to 
work. You comes down to Portalone, and finds a 
place where oal the folk takes in one thing with 
their mother’s milk—and that is, that it be a wicked 
act to work on Sunday. I say nothing as to the 
rights and wrongs of that—let that be. It’s the 
dearest belief a Cornish lad holds, anyway. Then 
you gentlemen, you comes and breaks the Sabbath 
open and boldacious and wonders as the lads do put 
you in the say! I s’pose you wouldn’t knaw, bein’ 
artists, but the vea/ Cornish gentry, the old families, 
respect the Sabbath and other peoples feelin’s, and 
don’t call a good many thousand people fools because 
they can’t play golf o’ Sunday!” 
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“I suppose,” broke in Badigeon, swelling crimson, 
“T suppose that’s sufficient reason for an unprotected 
young lady to be assaulted in the streets !” 

“ Ah,” replied the fish buyer, “I’ve been talkin’ 
over that little piece of business -with some of the 
wimmen. You gentlemen don’t knaw the rights of 
that. [ll tell ee. That young lady—if young lady 
she is, which I do braavely doubt—was walking 
through the street with a picture of a naked woman 
under her arm. You understand me, I mean what I 
say—it’s gospel true!” 

His harsh voice faltered a little at this infamy. 

At once the painters understood. Poor little Kitty 
Dawlish had just come down to Portalone from the 
Slade School, where she had been working at the 
figure. By some mischance she had carried a nude 
study through the streets—possibly to show Courteen 
—and the Cornish women had seen it. The picture 
had seemed a horror to them. Their blood had 
blazed with anger that a woman should do this. 
thing. 

And so little Kitty Dawlish, a girl simple as 
the blue scabious flower and spring-sweet, had been 
hunted through the streets for a disgrace. 

The old fish buyer saw the dawn of understanding 
in the faces of his audience and mistook it for horror 
at his news. Well satisfied, he rose to his feet, 
finished his glass of beer with a sudden movement, 
and strode out on to the foreshore. | 

The painters gazed at each other blankly. Words 
failed them in such a situation. For the first time 
they began to realise that there was a terrible 
sincerity in the folk of Portalone. Even the arch- 
egoists, Lucas and Cassilis, began to suspect that 
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there were two sides to this question. The un- 
welcome knowledge kept intruding and disturbing 
them. It induced thought, and the mechanism for 
that was rusty and hurt in its efforts at movement. 
When the others escorted Miss Dawlish, recovered 
but nervous still, to the Church-town above Cassilis 
and Lucas remained behind in the Brigantine. 

New thoughts might come and clamour for admit- 
tance, but these were two old birds, and summoned 
the bottle imp to bar the door. 

“Church-town” at Portalone was the haute ville 
of the great granite pyramid. 

The church and vicarage stood on the highest 
point of all, and the lodgings and houses clustered 
round it in winding streets and little squares. None 
of the fisher-folk lived in this rarer air. The doctor, 
the artists, the few shopkeepers who supplied their 
wants, made up a perfectly distinct body of people. 
The Cornish folk who let rooms were clean, respect- 
ful people in white aprons, and the primitive passions 
of the fierce folk at the cliff foot seemed to be tamed 
in them. 

They were called renegades and worse by: their 
relatives in the teeming warren below, but mean- 
while they filled their purses and prospered. Indeed, 
had it been possible to secure studios in Church-town 
the artists would have had less to do with the fisher- 
folk and the Brigantine had suffered grievously. 
But that was impossible for the majority of the 
painters. The houses perched round the church 
were, perforce, huddled close together, for the plateau 
was not large. Here and there a big modern house 
with a roof of red tiles had thrust itself in among 
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the others—after some half-dozen had been built 
by one or two artists wealthier than the rest—but 
now all the available space had been taken. 

Kitty Dawlish lived in what was called “Church 
Square ”—a grey quadrangle where almost every 
house was let in lodgings. 

The girl had been very much shaken and alarmed 
by her experience in the warren, and during the 
afternoon, her landlady urging it, she lay down, 
sleeping soundly after a while. 

She awoke, refreshed, at evening. The bell of the 
adjacent church was tolling for evensong, and the 
square tower threw a sable shadow across the quad- 
rangle, which at this hour had an oddly collegiate 
effect. The overhanging tower, the grey square, 
seemed like a little bit of Oxford transported to the 
top of this rock in the sea. 

She thought the quiet, gracious service with its 
stately prayers would soothe her, perhaps, and she 
turned into a chapel, dimly lit with candles, just as 
the vicar entered. The window over the side altar 
was a rich glow of colour in the gloom, for outside 
the sun was setting. She was the only person there, 
and the service was soon over. When she came out 
she lingered a little in the walled churchyard, look- 
ing down over successive housetops towards the 
harbour far below. The little lighthouse on the 
mole was just beginning to twinkle. The sunset 
was like a passion-flower, and her eyes filled with 
tears at its beauty and her thoughts. 

The outrage of the morning was forgotten now; 
in the shadowy thoroughfares of thought other dim 
influences were at work. Her eyes grew very sad 
and a longing came into them. 
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As the sun finally sank a bugle breeze arose and 
sounded its tattoo. She sighed and left the place, 
turning into the darkening quadrangle. 

In her rooms, where the colour had now faded out 
of everything, she did not light a lamp but sat in 
the gloom by the window. Her sad eyes gazed ata 
house on the opposite side of the little square. It 
was the house of Mrs Penrose, one of the most trusted 
landladies in Portalone, and Winchcombe Stannus 
lodged there. Kitty had not seen Winchcombe go 
in or out of the house for a day or two. She did not 
know he was away, and wondered why she had missed 
the tall and familiar figure of the soldier. 

As she watched the house, suddenly the sitting- 
room window leapt into brightness. Someone had 
lit the lamp. The blind, a white one, was down, and 
the sitting-room window made a brilliant orange- 
coloured square in the dark facade of the house 
opposite. 

With a little sigh, a sigh in which there seemed 
to be a note of relief, the girl turned away. Had 
there been a light in her room it would have shown 
that her cheeks had more colour in them and that 
her eyes were brighter. 

It was as though she had been waiting to assure 
herself of a presence in the opposite house and was 
now satisfied of it. 

She did not know that Winchcombe was away on 
the distant slopes of Carn Zerran. 

Still in the dusk, she went to a little yacht piano 
on the other side of the room and began to play 
softly. Her back was now to the window. 

While she was touching the keys and filling the 
room with one of those sad and melodious N orwegian 
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symphonies which are so popular with people who 
are a little sentimental and a little cultured, a man 
came into the quadrangle. 

It was Lucas. He walked to Mrs Penrose’s house, 
and as he mounted the step the door was quietly 
opened before he knocked, and he went in. The door 
closed softly once more. Someone in. pas house had 
been awaiting his coming. 

Kitty Dawlish at the piano saw none of this. 

Presently Kitty rose and once more felt her way 
to the window. The melancholy minor music, with 
its muffled cymbal effects, its dominant discords, had 
affected her more than she knew. A warm tear hung 
on one rounded cheek. 

She sank into the chair again, and even as she did 
so sat up, alert. She heard her heart beating like 
muffled drums, and blushed furiously at the sound. 

There was now a figure on the blind, sharp cut with 
a kind of momentary ombre chinozse effect. The figure 
grew distinct in outline and dead-black against the 
orange, or became vast and clouded as the man 
within moved from the window. 

Kitty Dawlish never thought for a moment that it 
could be anyone but the owner of the rooms, whose 
shadow was flitting so fantastically on the other side 
of the square. 

“He is talking to someone,’ she thought. “I 

wonder who he has with him——” 
_ Another figure became sharply silhouetted on the 
blind—the figure of a girl. Kitty knew it at once. 
It was Marie Penrose, the daughter of the house, the 
prettiest Cornish girl in Portalone. 

She saw the man’s figure bend; he was kissing the 
girl, and she was in his arms, 
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For a moment Kitty felt an odd expectation. 
She was waiting to see the two figures suddenly 
disappear, and instead of them two gigantic sable 
hands, which would link and become a long-eared 
rabbit or the head of an old man smoking a pipe. 

The illusion was complete for the instant it re- 
mained with her. She was a child again, and sit- 
ting with other children at an entertainment in the 
Egyptian Hall. 

That went, and a furious anger and self-contempt 
swept over her. The frail figure shook with the 
vehemence of her self-scorn and the whip-like blow 
of disillusion. p 

So this was the strong, quiet gentleman she knew 
and had given such secrets of delicacy and pride in 
her imaginings! This was the soldier who had 
seemed to her to stand clear, detached, columnar 
among these others with their little spites and 
carrion passions! This was the real Winchcombe 
then—a man who kissed housemaids on the sly! 

What a fool she had been, what an unutterable 
fool! 

The opposite window was now once more a brilliant 
square of orange-coloured light in the dark fagade 
of the house. 

The black figures had vanished, as if they had 
never cast their fantastic silhouettes upon the smooth 
radiance of the window. 

It was difficult to believe that they had been there 
at all. 


CHAPTER X_ 


** Who doth ambition shun, 
And loves to live 7? the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither-——’ 


- 


IN the fresh morning at Zerran Church-town the air 
smelt of cream bowls and wheaten loaves. 

The sweet privacies of dawn had gone, strengthen- 

ing into the full morning, when Winchcombe opened 
the door of Ffoulkes’ cottage and came out into the 
little garden. He stood among the dark wall-flowers 
which are called “bloody warriors” in Cornwall, and 
which, pearl-studded by the dew, gave up an almost 
intolerable fragrance. He was in his pyjamas, just 
as he had risen from bed, and had come out into the 
garden to fill his lungs with the sweet air. In front 
of him the white highroad ran. Beyond it was a 
small gorse-studded common, and then, but a stone’s 
throw away, the granite hill of Carn Zerran rose 
abruptly into the sky, and the line of the overhanging 
moors, broken here and there with savage tors and 
pinnacles, made a great wall and boundary to the 
happy village. 
' Even upon this joyful summer morning the 
towering edge of the Hinterland seemed the gate of 
mysteries, and one could imagine that up there 
curious eyes might be peering down into the village, 
that men lurked there with javelins of flint, and 
painted with the savage blues of woad. 
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At the side of the garden a stream of cold, clear 
water foamed and tumbled. It was the Zerran 
brook, which rose three miles away among the 
granite on the moors and splashed through the 
village on its journey to Zerran cove and the sea. 
Small mountain trout swam in the pools, where 
the water was four feet deep and the colour of 
topaz. 

Winchcombe had a bucket in his hand. He filled 
it with the clear water and carried it into the cottage 
for his bath. There was a sound of splashing. Soon 
he came out into the garden again, still in his 
pyjamas, wearing slippers. The lucid water had its 
never-failing and tonic influence on body and brain, 
and he was in that state of physical exhilaration 
which once made Heine say: “I could eat all the 
elephants in Hindustan and pick my teeth with the 
spire of Strasburg Cathedral! ” 

Winchcombe thought of the grotesque simile of 
that fantastic, Gothic mind and laughed a low laugh 
of understanding. 

It was, indeed, an hour for mellow laughter, a 
moment when a strong man with the clear eyes of 
health could hardly find or forge words strong 
enough to express his passionate thankfulness to 
Nature in such a supreme moment of her revelation. 

The church bell began to toll for matins, which old 
Sir John Exton, the rector of Zerran, said at eight. 
Presently Sir John came out of the rectory in his 
cassock and passed by the cottage on his way to 
service. He smiled, waved his hand to Winchcombe, 
and passed out of sight under the Norman archway 
of the door. 


Winchcombe lit his pipe and began tosmoke. He 
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sat on a rough bench among the flowers. The church 
bell stopped tolling. 

Presently there was a soft, multitudinous sound. 
A slow-moving herd of patient horn beasts, fresh 
from being milked in an adjacent farmyard, were 
being driven to drink where the stream broadened 
out into pools upon the green. 

A tall old man with a staff in his hand, wearing a 
blue smock, strode after the cattle.» His hair was 
quite white and still thick, and the face under the 
broad-brimmed straw hat was dignified and noble. It 
was the shrewd, humorous and yet powerful face that 
an old judge often has. This was “Uncle Willy,” 
as he was called by all the villagers, a patriarch and 
sire in Zerran nearly eighty years old and with the 
step and carriage of a young, lusty man. 

He was a small farmer, like all the other folk in 
Zerran, where each man farmed for himself and the 
hired labourer was a thing unknown. 

With his three sons, grey and elderly men now, 
William Pelynt had spent his life in the little village 
by the sea. It had always been a place of horn 
beasts, of milk and churning, for hundreds of years. 
The short, crisp herbage which ran in lawns to the 
edge of the cliffs was the best food for cattle in 
England. Perhaps nowhere else did cows thrive and 
yield milk as at Zerran. Corn was but little grown 
there, save an acre or two of oats for the horses. 
The huge granite boulders which cropped up every- 
‘where in the fields broke the ploughs, and so the 
cattle herded everywhere and throve on the rich 
grass full of aromatic herbs. 

Uncle Willy stopped at the stone wall of the 
garden and leaned upon it while the beasts dispersed 
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over the green. He regarded Winchcombe with a 
keen, friendly eye. A stranger, even someone ac- 
customed to the sturdy insolence of the fisher-folk 
at Portalone, would have been almost startled at the 
grave courtesy of the old peasant. Primal man as he 
was, full of the rude earth wisdom, one who all his life 
walked “with wind and sunlight like a brother,” there 
was a polished grace of manner in him which came 
to all the Zerran folk as they grew old. Perhaps it 
was the inward calm and quiet which comes to many 
of those who daily survey a landscape of vast ex- 
tent, perhaps the remoteness of the happy village 
gave its people their charm. But with Pelynt old 
age was but the delicate bloom upon the fruits of 
peace and quiet. 

“Ah,” said the old man, “’tis plain you like 
Zerran, Master Stannus. A week you've been in 
Church-town now, I think. ’Tis a rare spot. I 
doubt if thege is better air or finer milk in the 
world.” 

“It is a beautiful place, Uncle Willy. I have 
never seen anything quite the same anywhere 
elsé.? 

The old man flushed with pleasure. 

“Iss,” he said; “and Mr Ffoulkes is a wonderful 
man to have a guest. He do know each blade of 
grass and every stone in Zerran. All hours of the 
day or night he is about seeking knowledge, and 
tis a fortunate gentleman who brings good luck on 
all. The piskies up to Zerran quoit have wished 
him well, they say.” 

He swept an arm upwards towards the moor, 
with a slight smile at his own superstition, yet but 
half convinced that it was vain. 
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Then his voice dropped. “Mr Ffoulkes has told 
you of his great fortune on the moor four years 
back?” 

“No, Uncle Willy; I think not. What was it?” 

“Why, ’tis what gives him his knowledge of all 
wild things. In all my eighty years in Zerran I 
never had such fortune. I must tell ee, my dear, 
since you be from England and do, hot know our 
customs.” 

He cleared his throat, enjoying the narration, 
and began to unfold one of the most steadfast of 
Cornish superstitions, and one which still lingers in 
the remote and hidden villages untroubled by the 
modern world. 

“You must know, sir, that once or twice in every 
fifty years a man comes across a strange thing in 
the granite up yonder on the moors. The white 
veins in the stone do run through the black in 
meandering fashion like a brook. ’Tis quartz or 
felspar Sir John do call the white in the granite. 
But now and again, though seen but rarely of mortal 
eye, the white makes a perfect cross in the stone. 
You may search a lifetime and see none. But he 
who finds the White Cross is lucky from that hour, 
and many things—so ’tis said—are plain to his 
eyes that others cannot see. One day four years 
back Mr Ffoulkes found a white cross, clean and 
straight, the length of a hand, in a rock of the 
Zerran tor. He came to me, too full of joy to 
tell me, almost, and that night at moonrise we went 
up on the moor with hammer and chisel and cut 
the piece of rock out, and it’s behind you, in the 
cottage, now.” 

His voice dropped a little in genuine awe, and 
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then his face lit up. The great, gipsy-looking man 
had come to the door of the cottage, and the deep, 
musical voice bade Winchcombe and the farmer a 
good-day. 

“I be telling Mr Stannus of the granite cross,” 
said Uncle Willy. 

Ffoulkes nodded but did not speak. He was 
drinking in the morning air in an ecstasy of enjoy- 
ment, and his head was upturned to the sun, his 
eyes closed. 

The sleek cows by the brook side had by now 
finished drinking, and Uncle Willy took his staff 
to drive them back to the cliff pastures by the 
cove. 

“T hope you will find a granite cross,” said 
Winchcombe, “during the next twenty years or so, 
for I see that no one can die in Zerran!” 

“We are a long-living folk,” the old man answered, 
“but [ll not live long enough to find a white cross. 
I doubt there are others on the moor. Still, sir, I 
can get near the Almighty without that, and a man 
of eighty turns his thoughts naturally towards Him. 
I’m getting too old to lose sight of God.” 

He turned, with a bow and a smile of farewell. 
“Ay; I’m getting too old to lose sight of God,” 
he repeated to himself thoughtfully ; and then, as if 
to belie his words, he strode away with a spring in 
his walk, in long, easy steps. 

“ A wonderful old man,” Winchcombe said to 
Ffoulkes. 

“Yes. I love that old man; he is a king among 
old men. But come to breakfast, and then let us 
go down to the cove. It is a sin to stay indoors 
on such a ‘pious morn’!” 
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Ffoulkes was already in loose flannels, and he 
began to prepare a simple meal of eggs, milk, and 
the sweet barley bread they baked in Zerran, while 
Stannus went to his bedroom and dressed 

The interior of the cottage was full of brown, 
pensive light as the two men sat down. A few 
sketches hung upon the whitewashed walls, rapid 
impressions of sunlight moments which Courteen 
had given to Ffoulkes. The furniture of the place 
was simple and massive—old pieces which had 
survived many years of household wear. There 
were guns and fishing rods upon the walls and a 
great string of dry Brittany onions hung from the 
ceiling. There were only two books to be seen: 
upon a table by the window a great leathern-bound 
Shakespeare and a thin volume of Keats’ poems. 
The old, open hearth had a settle in each chimney 
corner. Over the fire, a smouldering fire of coal 
and turf from the moor, hung a great iron pot. 

After breakfast Ffoulkes brought a rabbit from 
a peg in the wall, where it had been hanging since 
the night before. With strong, brown hands he 
skinned it, cut it into several pieces, and threw it 
into the pot, with salt and onions. 

Then, these simple preparations for a meal when 
hunger might call for it completed, the two men 
closed the door of the cottage and strolled through 
the village in the sunlight. 

In Ffoulkes Winchcombe found rare qualities, 
found also that he could be with ‘the man and 
still keep his own thoughts inviolate, running the 
course they must without interruption or anything 
that jarred. After his late arrival at the rectory 
Winchcombe had slept late into the next day—a 
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deep and tranquil sleep in which he had never- 
theless felt subjectively conscious of the sun and 
warmth in the world outside—the pleasant farmyard 
business, the’ bees in the convolvuli, the butterflies 
that were flitting in the garden on their painted 
fans. ; 

When he awoke it was as a man awakes to 
sanity and consciousness after the fantastic de- 
lirium of a fever. The events of that wizard night 
by the pagan altar were all clear and unforgotten. 
He could recall every emotion of his agony and 
longing no less than each physical beauty of sight 
and sound. 

Yet he felt that the terror and the struggle were 
over for a time as he lay in the sweet-scented 
chamber and the long lights of the afternoon went 
past the half-open window. Fate or chance had 
led him to this happy village, to the great, black- 
haired man with the organ voice and the gentle 
old priest, his host then. And he knew that he 
was to have a breathing space. Here was peace for 
a time—so much was sure—and while the respite 
lasted and the forces that moved the events in 
which he was caught up were still, he would wait 
patiently until once more the armour must be 
buckled on. 

He had come down into the priest’s parlour and 
sat talking with him for an hour or two. Sir John 
Exton, Winchcombe found, knew his family when 
he had told the clergyman his name. 

“T was at Merton with your father, Lord Glamis, 
Mr Stannus,” he said; “we lodged on the same 
staircase and saw something of each other now 
and then. Andso you are his youngest son! Life 
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has its surprises even in Zerran, it seems. I could 
wish that your father were alive to hear from me 
how his son came out of the night to Jack Exton— 
I was Mr Exton then, my uncle and cousin were 
both alive—if he were not in a better world than this.” 

The old gentleman had rambled -on in his courtly 
way, and as he sat there Winchcombe knew that 
the priest had divined that he was in deep waters 
and his soul was troubled. But there was no open 
expression of sympathy or proffer of spiritual help. 
Both were suggested, implied rather, with a wonder- 
ful delicacy and tact, with that ripe autumnal 
wisdom of which a high-bred man and a saint has 
often found the secret. 

And then Winchcombe had gone to the cottage 
among the flowers where Ffoulkes lived. He had 
found him reading in his Shakespeare and more 
interested in that, and in the fact of the wanderer’s 
arrival then, than in the details of his mistake and 
absence the night before. 

“Tsn’t it fine!” he cried, “fize/ Listen: 


‘ When dazsies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all stlver-white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 


And it’s so wonderfully true to nature too! The 
lady-smock is known as the ‘cuckoo flower’ also— 
and the refrain of the song is ‘Cuckoo’! Then it 
goes on to say: 


‘ When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 
And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks, 
When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws, 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks.’ 


There you have the origin of the name. The 
flower was called ‘/ady-smock’ because, when the 
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meadows are all whitened over with the blossom, it 
looks like the bleaching linen of a household. Now 
Sir John insists that ‘/ady’ means ‘Our Lady’ and 
that the flower was dedicated to the Virgin in the 
old times. In Italy, he says—where they make it 
into salads, by the way—it is called ‘Erba della 
Madonna. That is possible; but Shakespeare gives 
the clearest proof that the flower has no religious 
associations in England!” 

He closed the great leathern tome lovingly, with 
that lingering touch with which a man uses a book 
that is a friend, and laughed—deep, silent laughter. 
“Do not think me a pedant, Mr Stannus,” he said ; “it 
was an odd way to receive you, but I happened to 
light on the thing just as you came in. So you are 
at Zerran at last! You will stay with me for a few 
days? Iwill send a cart to Portalone for a bag if 
you will write a note to your lodgings. There is 
much for you to see and know now that you have 
escaped from the golfers and loafers.” 

There was an odd certainty in his voice that 
Stannus had come to stay. He seemed to under- 
stand in some subtle way that the new-comer 
needed the tonic of the Hinterland, that he was 
passing through some crisis which Nature could 
soften. He began to speak of the awaiting wonders 
in his low, rich voice, of the influence they would 
have on Winchcombe—as it were a medicine or a 
wine. 

But very soon, as evening came like a shy novice 
about to take the veil of night, Ffoulkes seemed to 

be aware that here was a man who could vibrate to 
_ his enthusiasms and understand. He felt at once 
that breadth of vision, that capability for seeing in 
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large eyefuls, which alone could be in tune with his 
own breadth. : 

The nature worshipper divined in his new friend 
something of the primal earth spirit, the hushed 
reverence in, and love for, nature, with which he 
himself was so richly endowed. He hungered for an 
intelligence with which his might have commerce, 
for a heart which could feel something of the wild 
and lyric joy his felt in the daily marvels of rain and 
wind, cloud, sunshine, or dawn. 

When the deferred expected night had fallen at 
last the big man had forgotten all doubt and hesita- 
tion. He poured himself out in a wonderful stream 
of enthusiasm for this kingdom of his, this Hinter- 
land, so lonely, beautiful, and unexplored. His 
knowledge of Cornwall was marvellous in its scope 
and minuteness, but it was not the mere cyclopedic 
array of facts which leave a listener interested, 
perhaps, but not greatly moved. His enthusiasm 
for his subject was so perfect, inviolate, and entire 
that all he spoke of lived and glowed in the torrent 
of his talk. 

Stannus, when at last he went to his little bedroom 
under the rafters and saw a great honey-coloured 
moon hanging low in the sky, as if she had come 
down to listen to her pagan worshipper, knew that 
he was on the threshold of strange and unforgettable 
experiences. He heard the big man steal away 
into the dark to some lonely vigil among rocky 
pinnacles by the sea or secret places on the moor. 
And his heart went out with a strange excitement to 
his promised life, which would begin on the morrow, 
with its fierce joy in the beauty of all natural things 
its wild and material pieties. 


CHAPTER XI 


*« Sweet is the love which Nature brings ; 
Our meddling intellect 
Misshapes the beauteous forms of things 
We murder to dissect. 


Enough of science and of art: 

Close up these barren leaves ; 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives.” 


FFOULKES had an odd, attractive gift of conversation, 
full of rapid alternations, of dzzarreries, yet always 
concerned with things—natural things—which were 
beautiful and fine. The man’s spirit had escaped 
long ago from the routine that clogs. His sincere 
and joyous effort towards an ideal and simple life, 
begun in earlier years as an experiment, was now 
settled into a sort of happy health in mind and body. 
He found Nature full of sentiment and excitement, 
and was supremely content with her. 

He had taken leave, counting all the costs, of the 
world of action and ambition and of all those things 
which count—for the majority of people—as en- 
joyment. 

“To him every natural object seemed to possess 
more or less of a moral or spiritual life, to be capable 
of a companionship with man, full of expression, of 
inexplicable affinities and delicacies of intercourse.” 

As the two men went towards the Zerran cove 
Winchcombe became more than ever conscious of 
the depth and solemnity which hung over this 
strange, new, passionate life. It had been a week of 
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wonders. The moors had yielded up all their secrets 
in daylight and in dark. In the workings of ancient 
mines, long since abandoned and forgotten, Ffoulkes 
had shown his guest enchanted grottoes where the 
osmunda and maidenhair hung the walls with living 
tapestry, where the water dripped among the moss 
all day and made clear amber pools full of green and 
tremulous lights. 

They had lain in the warm grass and Cornish 
heath until the stars came out like golden rain, and 
the long, lazy day was over. Overhead those wonder- 
ful clouds which sail across the narrow foot of 
Cornwall from Channel to Atlantic had passed like 
a march of emperors. Nowhere are such clouds seen 
in the world, save only in the Hinterland, as all good 
artists know. 

The Cornish clouds! who is there who can forget 
them, their stately processions, their almost intoler- 
able majesty! Over the wide and lonely sands of 
Lelant and the bar of Hayle, where the dynamite 
ships move slowly in the tide-way, from Marazion 
to Mowak, from Cape Cornwall to the Gurnard’s 
head, from bleak St Burian to rocky Sennen—from 
all these places there may be seen a heavenly pan- 
orama without equal in the world. 

Ffoulkes was an especial lover of the clouds, as 
was old Sir John Exton also. The old clergyman 
and the nature worshipper drew very near to one 
, another on this point. When Ffoulkes had seen some 
giant beauty in the sky he would ‘go to the rectory 
and tell Sir John of it. On his part the priest kept 
a record in a little book, and on the fly-leaf he had 
written, in his delicate scholar’s hand, a verse from 
Jeremiah : 
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“When He uttereth His voice, there is a multitude of waters 
in the heavens, and He causeth the vapours to ascend from the 
ends of the earth.” 


Each man‘had his point of view. The priest, 
whose spiritual vision was daily turned to heaven, 
would see a visible mirage of God’s home in the sky— 
as the apostle John in his vision saw “a sea of glass 
like unto crystal.” And the other dreamer wove his 
own pagan fancies into these glories. A march of 
emperors !—it was Ffoulkes’ own words for the clouds 
of Cornwall. 

He had elaborated the whimsical idea one day as 
he lay among the moneywort and Cornish heath. 

“ Look,” he said to Winchcombe, “here are the 
Roman emperors marching from the Lizard to lose 
themselves over the Scillies in the Atlantic. That 
monstrous cloud with the vast grey belly and the 
streaks like ribbon-jasper is Nero. Vast, swollen 
terrible, he is coming from the torture of Seneca and 
Lucan. Beyond him, in a robe of orange cornelian 
and the blood-coloured carbuncle, comes Caligula. 
He is moving slowly to the sound of the flutes, that 
the priests of the temple of Jupiter Latiaris play for 
his progress. But Cassius Cherea, the tribune, is 
behind him with death in his hand. See how quickly 
that lean grey cloud is creeping up. And here comes 
Caracalla; surely it is the emperor in the long tunic 
of purple! He is bursting with sombre light, the 
blood and mud which Lord Verulam quotes stain 
the fringes of his garment, and Nemesis stalks behind 
him also; that busy grey and orange cloud is 
Macrinus, the avenger.” 

So the strange days had flowed past, each with its 
especial joy. Winchcombe began to regard his host 
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as a being absolutely belonging to, and born of, the 
Hinterland ; a being who drew his marvellous know- 
ledge of Nature from the actual lime and clay of the 
soil; of it as Undine was of the sea, finding it his 
perpetual nourisher and stimulant. A man, indeed, 
of his own social rank in human affairs, but something 
more—a veritable incarnation of the scenes and 
beauties amid which he had lived -so. long. 

The drowsy, heart-hallowing hours went by, each 
with its special colour and incident. Perhaps of all 
the wonders in Ffoulkes’ kingdom the Zerran cove 
was the greatest and most utterly satisfying. 

They were going now to spend the lyric morning 
there. For a time they spoke but little. Both were 
inclined to the small nobilities of silence. Only once 
Ffoulkes made a penetrating remark about the yellow 
trumpets of a hedge of honeysuckle, as they came 
across sweet-smelling festoons of the flower in the 
little lane which led to the cliff plateau. 

The cove was shaped like a horseshoe, a quarter of 
a mile in breadth from cliff to cliff. They walked 
out along the northern spur, which stretched far into 
the sea. They were on a great height above the 
Atlantic. The cliffs fell sheer away for three hundred 
feet. The cliff-locked cove of deep water with its 
terrible walls shone like a great emerald. The still, 
clear water was perfectly green and clear. Two seals 
were playing together there, swimming lazily round 
as if in the effort to find a landing and daunted at 
every turn by the straight rock, which went smoothly 
down for twenty feet to the floor of white sand. 

Outside, the sea was a deep blue, the real Medi- 
terranean blue which may be seen in the Atlantic off 
the Cornish coasts on a summer day. At the extreme 
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end of the spur the granite rose into fantastic battle- 
ments and weathered spires. Nature seemed to have 
built a Gothic castle, an old chateau, there. Among 
the terraces and towers were lichen-covered seats, 
orange and copper green, black and ashen grey. 
In the crevicés the St John’s-wort and stone-crop 
gave the rock brilliant colouring. Lizards in shining 
mail lay motionless in the heat, with wide-open eyes 
like little jewels. Here and there a curled male 
adder was hardly visible against the felspar, which so 
much resembled its own regular markings. 

In the centre of this titanic masonry, after they 
had climbed the outer rocks and barriers, there was 
a smooth sward the size of a large room. All round 
the walls of granite rose for ten feet or more. The 
illusion of sitting in some medizval bastion was per- 
fect. In one direction only, due west, could the 
ocean be seen without climbing up to the battle- 
ments. Here was a great, arched embrasure, like 
the veritable “magic casement” “opening on the 
foam of perilous seas.” 

There are several of these dizzy rock castles in 
Cornwall—Tintagel, the wilder Castle Treryn, are 
famous the world over. But few had ever discovered 
the Zerran cove hidden in the Hinterland where 
no man comes. Sometimes on quiet Sunday after- 
noons lovers would come from the village there, but 
for the most part the people of Zerran shunned 
the cove. Those frightful precipices, this faéry castle 
tossed up in the air, seemed in their lonely grandeur 
to be a violence to the taste of the simple pastoral 
folk. 

Over the “window” Ffoulkes had cut, with patient 
labour, in the hard granite a motto he had adopted. 
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On this Mén Scryfa, or inscribed stone, was 
written : 
SI OMNES EGO NON 


And here he would sit for long hours gazing out to 
sea, or, craning his neck over the edge, look sheer 
down to where the sea-birds built. upon the narrow 
ledges in terrible security. % 

Ffoulkes sat now on the ledge of his eyrie, while 
Winchcombe lay upon the grass gazing up into the 
blue with dreamy eyes. 

Suddenly Ffoulkes began to chant: 


**« This was architectured thus 
By the great Oceanus !— 
Here his mighty waters play 
Hollow organs all the day. 

I, a mortal of these days, 
Dare to pass the sacred ways ; 
Dare to touch audaciously, 
This cathedral of the sea ! 

I have been the pontiff-priest, 
Where the waters never rest, 
Where a fledgy sea-bird choir 
Soars for ever !’” 


“Keats,” he said, “altered a little in the pronouns. 
Poor chap! how he would have loved this. He was 
always hungering for Nature and never saw enough 
of her. There is an endless regret in his verse. He 
wanted better bread than can be made of wheat. 
How different from some people! Think of those 
men at Portalone ’gulfed in golf and calling them- 
_ selves painters! How true it is, Stannus, that when 
the vision fails the people perish. The heroic 
buffoonery of it all! And yet I’ve seen men come 
fresh to the place, full of enthusiasms, hungering for 
beauty like this, and become gradually influenced 
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and poisoned by those people till they became 
wasters like the rest. How odd it is that an ag- 
gregate of separate feeblenesses like the Portalone 
society should have so much power.” 

“ What I can’t understand,” Winchcombe said, “is 
the curious lack of love for Nature in men who are 
painters. One would think that of all men a painter 
would really care deeply. But they don’t; they don’t 
feel things. For Badigeon, for instance—a man who 
paints the sea with incomparable genius—it is nothing 
more than an arrangement of blues and greens. I’ve 
seen a picture of his that has the power of stirring 
me very deeply. But, even though he made it, he 
never felt a single emotion about it from first to 
last.” 

“It is so. One would think that sunrise each day 
would find a painter here or on the moor working, 
observing, sketching, getting to Anow Nature. Nota 
bit of it. They won’t take the trouble, and yet they 
talk about their scrap-book art as if they were the 
aristocracy in a country called ‘Paint.’ Well, thank 
goodness that they don’t come to the Hinterland! 
Think of Lucas here with his bottle of whiskey and 
Cassilis with his little bits of sally-lun scandal. How 
they would desecrate this place! Think of Mrs 
Cassilis looking at Mrs Harrison’s frock with 
viciously critical eyes and eating potted quail 
sandwiches under Zerran Quoit—our druid altar, 
the place where you spent your first night in the 
Hinterland! No; it is better as it is. The other 
day that analytical chemist Marston was over here 
—the writer man. Impudent fellow, he was going 
out with a note-book to catalogue Nature! It wasa 
wonderful day, and this knave had come to try and 
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make Nature play chorus to one of his penny-farthing 
tales! I pray to Ceres that he, won’t ‘discover’ 
Zerran. They say his books are damnably clever 
and sell well. Think of an inky knave vulgarising’ 
the Hinterland! 


‘For now thy praises have become too, loud 
On vulgar lips, and every yelping cur — 
Yaps thee a pzean ; the whiles little men, 
Not tall enough to worship in a crowd, 
Spit their small wits at thee. Ah! better then 
The broken shrine, the lonely worshipper.’ 


Yes ; it is better as it is.” 

His voice fell away into silence, and he stretched 
himself luxuriously in the sun. Every line of the 
big figure, outlined sharply against the smiling sky, 
in its granite frame spoke of intense physical satis- 
faction. Winchcombe smiled quietly to himself. He 
knew better than his host how deep the love of 
solitude was with him, how bitterly he would have 
resented the busy intrusion of art workers in the 
wide spaces where he roamed. For a time a chance 
companionship pleased him. It gave this pagan a 
real and childlike joy to meet someone who was 
capable of seeing what he saw, of feeling Nature’s 
magic also. But Winchcombe knew that this was 
only for a time, that Ffoulkes would never really 
endure human companionship for very long. He 
must be alone to pay his great mistress her proper 
honour. Nature is jealous of a divided allegiance, 
‘and her rites are secret. 

Winchcombe rose and went to the “casement.” 
Leaning over, not without the first sudden qualm 
that comes even to the least nervous man when he 
first looks down from a vast height, he watched the 
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busy life below. He saw the big black cormorants 
in motionless rows, with their narrow, muscular wings 
spread out to dry in the sun. They seemed like 
hundreds of little green-black stones far down there. 

To this wild spot the sea-birds of all species came, 
and the air was ever full of their melancholy voices. 
The lovely white and blue-ash kittiwakes showed 
each other the extraordinary ease and delicacy of 
their flight. The big, greedy herring gulls slid up 
and down the air planes with eternal lamentation. 
Two kestrel-hawks swung over the cove, as if hung 
from the sky by an invisible cord; a colony of 
puffins, with white bands like learned doctors, shuffled 
on the lowest ledges in front of their little nest-caves 
or dived suddenly into the green water. Winchcombe 
watched one parrot-beaked fellow moving down under 
the emerald green like any fish. 

And, the last picture in his eye, at the mouth of 
the cove a great gannet fell like a stone into the sea, 
sending up a jet d@eau quite ten feet high. At the 
noise the terns, gulls, and shearwaters come shrieking 
and wailing from the ledges to the narrow seaward 
gate; for the solan goose is the king of the fisher 
birds, and all come to watch the skill of his hunting. 

“What a teeming life there is down there,” Winch- 
combe said to Ffoulkes; “it is marvellous to see 
these thousands of lives among all this grandeur. 
I think you are very wise, Ffoulkes. You are quite 
right in breaking away. Just as I am speaking, that 
gang on the Portalone foreshore are settling them- 
selves in the public-house; one man talking about 
nothing whatever to another man who’s devoted his 
life to the subject! And they might be here! You 
are very wise, but you are also very fortunate. Life 
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hasn’t dulled the hunger for perfection in you. In 
most men, mercifully enough, life does dull it when 
youth goes.” 

“T suppose I am fortunate,” said the big man. “I 
know that I am very happy in the Hinterland. I 
shall never leave it, and when I die I shall not have 
known half of its wonder. I am very happy.” 

“Yes; and your supreme good fortune lies in the 
fact that circumstance has made it possible for you 
to live this life, regretting nothing, wanting nothing 
more. But how many of us can do that? You have 
kept me with you for a week now. You found me 
in mental trouble, about which you have asked no- 
thing. You have soothed me for a time with Nature, 
yet I have still a great ordeal to go through. I am 
on the threshold of it, and I cannot live as you do 
for long. I must go back to Portalone to-morrow, to 
wait there until I know certain things——” 

He broke off, frowning to himself, and seeing 
nothing of his surroundings. 

Ffoulkes listened simply and made no comment, 
but bowed slightly in sympathy, and with delicate 
deference to the half confidence. He was a man of 
regal manners, and vulgar curiosity had no place in 
him. A nature, always with its own secrets of delicacy 
and pride, had been long refined upon by the ex- 
quisite sanity and clarity of his life. 

“Ah!” he said gravely at last, “we all have our 
inward life, which must be lived alone. At any rate 
you are free of the Hinterland now, and can come 
and go as you please. But never bring anyone with 
you, excepting always Reggie Courteen. He and I 
have lived together often; he knows and under- 
stands—but no others!” 
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He furned once more, as if glad to be done with 
speech, and leant out over the precipice in eager 
scrutiny of the life below. 

At the mention of Courteen’s name Winchcombe 
started slightly, and then began in him, slowly but 
certainly, the awakening to the issue of his life. The 
happy veils fell from his eyes once more, the narcotic 
influence of the past week began to wear off as a 
man passes out of anesthesia. After the night of 
the Red Eye, having felt boundlessly, he was power- 
less to feel fora time. At the moment of exhaustion 
his new friend had come and given him a respite. 
The Fates had allowed him that grace. But now he 
knew that on the morrow the struggle would begin 
as of old. Inward forces took hold on him and 
compelled him to leave the happy village, for he 
knew, with sure premonition, that another imminent 
change in his life was near. 

The voices of the sea-birds seemed to be growing 
very melancholy, and he heard the ground-swell below 
like quickening drums beating to quarters: 

Trallerte—Trallerei—Trallera! 


It was late that night when the two friends stood 
on the highest rock of Carn Zerran. The moon 
was full upon sleeping sea, moor, and headland. 
They had climbed up through the heath just for one 
last vision of it all. 

Ffoulkes sat brooding upon the crag like a gigantic 
bronze by Rodin. Suddenly he rose, powerfully 
affected by the sight, the vast, radiant silences. He 
turned to Winchcombe and tried to speak, but the 


full flood of his thankfulness and joy choked his 
utterance. 
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Then, as if in no other way could he sound his 
midnight hymn to Nature, he pulled a small bugle 
from his pocket. The piercing calls rang out into 
the night with an unearthly sweetness. From the 
distant Carn Galva the reply came faint and far— 
“the horns of Elfland faintly blowing.” 

Down in the village the old priest,. watching late 
with his books and prayers, smiled ‘at the thin, 
distant echo. Often he had heard that sound, as the 
nature worshipper found his voice too small a thing 
to welcome the glories of the night. Sir John sighed 
and smiled. 

“© O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer farther going ! 


O sweet and far from cliff and sear 
The horns of Elfiand faintly blowing.” 


Up on the hill top the last silver notes shivered 
into stillness. Ffoulkes stood with bowed head, and 
Winchcombe, silent also, shared the big man’s wild 
emotion. 

Suddenly a sound of climbing reached them. 
There was a hailing voice, and in a minute a figure, 
sharply outlined against the moonlit sky, mounted 
the last crag and came up to them. 

It was Reggie Courteen. 

“ Ah,” he said, “so I have found you here! They 
told me in the village you were upon Carn Zerran 
somewhere. I’ve come for the night, Gerald; you 
must give me a shakedown. I rode over, and I’ve 
tied the mare up in Uncle Willy’s stable—they were 
all asleep in the farmhouse. What a glorious 
night!” 

They welcomed Reginald gladly, and for some 
moments all three stood there silently. 
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The Red Eye winked forty miles away in the sea. 
“TI came,” said Reginald at length in his pleasant, 
sleepy voice, “I came because the night was too 
fine to stay in. I couldn’t come in the daytime, as I 
was busy working. But I’ve had a wonderful ten- 
mile ride over the moors. Now I’ve come to rout 
you old hermits out. For one night at least you 
must come back to civilisation. I won’t take any 
excuse. Next week I’m going to give a dance. My 
sister is coming from Scilly to stay with me.” 

He turned to Winchcombe, as if by a sudden 
impulse. “You'll like my sister, Stannus,” he said. 

Winchcombe stood very still. Reginald was look- 
ing down at the sea and did not notice his rigidity. 
But Ffoulkes saw it. His face grew sad and very 
kind. 

“Come,” he said, “the moon is setting. But it will 
rise again. Let us go home.” 

He touched Winchcombe on the shoulder, and the 
three men swung themselves over the first boulder of 
the descent to the sleeping village. 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK 


BOOK TWO 


“* Van muerte tan escondida, 

Que no te stenta venir, 

Porque el plazer del morir 
No me torne a dar la vida.” 


CHAPTER I 


** Lightly didst thou, foolish thing ! 
Heave and flutter to his sighs, 
While the flatterer, on his wing, 
Wooed——” 


AT the coming of the Cocqcigrues, as the water 
babies knew, all things were to be put right and 
many secrets made known to all men. 

“* Then ts there mirth tn heaven, 


When earthly things made even 
Atone together.” 


Thus also the jocund Hymen in the woodland play. 
Indeed, without some such hope the contemplation 
of certain daily tragedies would lacerate the heart of 
the toughest positivist, however certain he may be 
that he holds the original sow by the right ear. 
Certain aspects of life would be unbearable if, as so 
many folk believe (until the actual day on which 
they are going to die), the pig-iron formula of 
Monsieur Comte is the true one. 

A man’s soul resembles an invisible cloud 
anchored to the body by a thin cord. It is 
always struggling to get away from the brain 
_ below, hungering for eternity. In the case of 
some people it is something no: bigger nor more 
important than a buzzing gnat. There is no 
straining at the chord then, and Tragedy is not. 
Such people survive shame that would lay another 
low, do not feel anything more than a mere 
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temporary inconvenience, and serve to illustrate the 
great human law of the survival of the unfittest. 

When earthly things made even atone together, these 
midge souls will not need the tenderness and welcome 
from the Cocqcigrues that others will claim and have. 

For those others one can only hope the silver cord 
will be loosened quickly. 

There is no greater tragedy, and never will be, 
than the old one of the lover who loves and rides 
away. When a girl is deceived—a good girl—it is 
the violence done to her soul that matters. Whena 
maiden gives herself to some man of carrion passions 
her agony is of the soul. It is the terrible straining 
and yearning of the soul to break away from the 
body, which has not sinned against itself but against 
the soul—there is the agony. 

Yes ; there is nothing more worthy of our pity, our 
tenderness, than this. There is no help for poor 
girls who have been abandoned. Nothing can be 
done for a good girl who has loved and is left alone; 
you can reclaim a courtesan from sheer horror but 
you can never heal her bruised soul. Forgiveness 
there is, both here and elsewhere, but not healing 
here. That, as many of us do maintain and earnestly 
believe, will come when the invisible cloud flies away. 
Then, dre ijydanoe odd, Saint Mary Magdalene, 
radiant in her tenderness, will welcome the poor soul 
—for she loved much—and in that august presence 
it will find peace. As the dreamy visionary Coleridge 
wrote of some poor sister : 

‘*Soon with renovated wing 


Shall she dare a loftier flight, 
Upward to the day-star spring ——” 


. ° 
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Marie Penrose was the prettiest maid in Portalone. 
She was Cornish of the Cornish, sprung from a family 
of fisher-folk who had sailed over the stormy seas 
from the great rock to find their bread upon the 
waters for three hundred years. 

Some time ago a newspaper, which one thought 
might have been more usefully employed, published 
a map or chart of the British Isles showing where 
England’s daughters were fairest. In’this attempt to 
measure out a nation’s beauty with a foot rule it was 
said that in the duchy grew the fairest flowers of all. 
Be this as it may, it is yet true that there is a certain 
type of loveliness in Cornwall which one never sees 
anywhere else. Even in Cornwall it is very rare, 
but its value and interest lies in the fact that it is 
thoroughly racial. This type is pure. It is only 
found in families who for generation after generation, 
as their simple annals show, have wed among their 
own stock, and no foreign influence of blood, manners, 
or even environment has been at work. 

The very remoteness of the sea-girt county has in 
some cases preserved this type, both in men and 
women, in wonderful purity. 

Marie Penrose was such an example. 

She was a thought above the medium height. 
Her face was an absolute oval, her head small and 
round, poised upon a neck like a tower of ivory. 
The face was absolutely without colour. The pale- 
ness was not the waxy, corpse-like “morbidezza” of 
ill-health or bloodlessness. It was warm with the 
healthy glow under the skin, fresh like the new 
milk the maids of Zerran brought home from the 
milking. | 

The face was slighty aquiline in character, had a 
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hint of the sea-eagle in it. That also is a charac- 
teristic belonging to the true Cornish type. It is as 
if something akin to the fierce birds who cling to the 
sides of the rocks had passed into the lineaments of 
these people,.who for so long have built their nest- 
like villages among the sea-crags. 

The eyes were large and brown, and her hair of 
the wonderful black which is like the heart of a bog- 
oak root. “If awoman have long hair it is a glory to 
her,” said St Paul, and in Cornwall the hair of its 
pure-bred maidens is thought a joy and a precious 
thing. Indeed, old Sir John Exton was once teach- 
ing in his Sunday school when a little night-haired 
lass asked him why little girls must wear hats in 
church when little boys need not. He had said, with 
a touch of the Apostle’s own whimsical fancy, that 
women must go covered in church, for fear that the 
angels might fall in love with them. 

Such was this daughter of Portalone—a very jewel 
of the west. When Marie was a slip of a girl, not 
husband-high, but already showing promise of the 
loveliness that was to come, the first artists began to 
come to Portalone. Mrs Penrose, her mother and a 
widow, was a shrewd woman who had been a gentle- 
woman’s servant in her youth. 

She had come back from service to marry Penrose, 
a young fisher captain, but the refinement and order 
of the life in a decent house had left its impress on 
a mind never disposed to the ways of the slattern. 
Until Penrose was wrecked off the Godrevy light 
the little home in the warren had always been 
tidier than most and its small intimacies invested 
with a certain delicacy unknown elsewhere. 

The painters had begun to settle on the rock 
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in increasing numbers, and Mrs Penrose saw her 
chance of obtaining a quieter home in the Church- 
town above, with an opportunity of comfort and 
money-making impossible on the foreshore. She 
had taken it at once and prospered. A few others 
followed her, and in a year or so a strong line of 
division had been drawn between the letters of 
lodgings on the hill and their relatives below. 

Jealousy had much to do with the marked ill- 
feeling between the two parties, but there was a 
deeper influence at work also, something racial and 
so profound. 

“This island’s mine, by Sycorax my mother, 
which thou tak’st from me” was a very natural 
sentiment even for Caliban, and the monster must 
have felt a certain contempt mingled with his fear 
of Prospero, The “magic garment,” that spirit- 
dandy Ariel, all the business of incantation, seemed 
to Caliban a sorry business, no doubt, and one 
which merited the scorn and dislike of all respectable 
monsters. There was something of Caliban’s at- 
titude in the people of Portalone, but welded to, 
and refined by, a real and earnest conviction. It 
would be easy to deride the harshness of the religion 
which animated them, but their devotion to it held 
nothing that was not fine and honourable in its way. 
The Bible, in which they all so steadfastly believed, 
gave them ninety-eight texts of menace against 
“Heathen” and those who have truck with them. 
What wonder, then, that Mrs Penrose and _ her 
daughter, together with the other renegades who 
served the painters, were regarded as traitors to 
their order, unworthy of their kith and kin. 

Such was the feeling of the lower town, and in 
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return Mrs Penrose and her friends separated them- 
selves entirely in thought, speech, and mode of life 
from the others. Marie, as she grew from slim 
promise to‘wonderful perfection of beauty, became 
refined in her way of talking, played the piano with 
some small.skill, read the sticky, anemic stuff that 
the printing-houses in Fleet Street courts were 
beginning to shower into remote country districts— 
“rose,” in fact. 

The result of all this was that the girl became 
a mere shadow of what she might have been in 
brain and temperament. She was a dim reflection 
of her immediate social superiors in Portalone, 
became Jourgeozs, distorted in sentiment, incapable 
of holding any spiritual citadel. 

The bourgeoisie are the fatal class in all com- 
munities. The simple and gentle are extraordinarily 
alike in temperament. It is only the mere accident 
of birth that divides them. The soul of both classes 
is “fine,” an unalloyed, touchable thing. Speaking 
generally, it is in these two sorts one finds the 
natural man. 

Wherever these classes begin to overlap there 
comes fatty degeneration of the primal instincts. 
Marie had become the mere physical husk of what 
she might have been. The natural sweetness of her 
nature was not spoilt but it was larded over with 
absurdities. She thought she was immeasurably 
superior to the girls in the warren, with their loud 
voices, untrammelled idiom, fierce natural desires. 
She had false morals, poor girl, and it was, however 
regrettable, not her fault. Men like Stannus, Ffoulkes, 
or Courteen were rare in Portalone; the ladies of the 
place were only the feminine counterpart of their 
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husbands. Nearly all the painters were of that 
lamentable class which, sprung from a mongrel 
strain, apes a society of which it knows nothing 
and to which it could never be admitted. Neither 
flesh nor fowl, bed-rock bourgeois—here was the 
worst spectacle of all for a simple maid determined 
to “rise”! As Moliére said—summirig up the whole 
bourgeoisie into one figure of fun,—as Moliére said of 
Jourdain: “If it’s possible to find a bigger fool than 
this man I'll go and tell it at Rome.” 

Marie Penrose was loved by John Baragwaneth 
in her childhood. The fisherman had won her heart 
—then a warm and faithful little organ—when they 
were playfellows at school. But when the migration 
took place from the warren the lad saw, with angry 
astonishment, that his rough endearments were be- 
ginning to pall upon the girl. He was caught in 
the toils of a fierce sorrow, and life began to change 
for him. There was little difficulty in seeing that 
all this woe had come upon him with the advent of 
the painters, and as time went on and his suit grew 
more and more hopeless Baragwaneth became the 
bitterest opponent and hater of the interlopers. 
His was a wild, untamed nature, capable of great 
goodness and immense devotion, but the girl’s re- 
jection of him had turned the latent power of the 
man into dark and sinister channels. He saw, with a 
horrified amazement, that the girl of his heart liked 
the compliments and attentions the artists paid her, 
men who drank and idled away their lives—so he 
thought—better than his own strenuous and passion- 
ate adoration. 

But the last indignity of all had been the liking 
of the girl for Lucas. His friends had told him, 
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eagerly, that the maid was going to Lucas’ studio, 
that her picture was being painted by this man who, 
even among his fellows, stank and stung. 

He had attempted to find out the truth of the 
matter for himself, and had climbed to the roofs of 
the studios, mistaking the skylight of Courteen’s 
for the one he sought. Then had come the attack 
upon the quay and its disastrous result. 

Marie had congratulated herself upon the dis- 
covery of Baragwaneth’s wickedness, and mingled 
her congratulation with a shame that anyone should 
remember her past association with him. 

In the revulsion of her newly-found respectability 
from the past the opportunity of the painter had 
arrived. 

Marie Penrose, her eyes red with weeping, came 
downstairs softly and went into the kitchen. It 
was about ten in the evening, a dark, starlight night. 
In the kitchen the fire in the shining cooking range 
“apparatus,” as it was called in Portalone, was still 
glowing and the room was insufferably hot. 

Marie glanced at the tall clock which beat 
solemnly against the wall. It was exactly upon 
the hour; there was a short time yet to wait. 

She went to the front door as the church clock 
above was striking and looked out into the square. 
Many of the windows of the houses were alight. 
From Miss Dawlish’s room opposite came the tinkle 
of a piano, and then a sweet tenor voice began a 
song. Marie recognised it as Mr Courteen’s voice— 
Miss Dawlish was having a little Bohemian party 
in the pleasant, easy fashion of Portalone. 

The sad girl sighed in envy ; why could not she 
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be even as that little lady over the way, free to meet 
men folk in honourable intercourse ? “ 

It was an old French song that Reginald was 
singing over the way, redolent of “dance and Pro- 
vengal song and sunburnt mirth,’ a song in which 
the words of the chorus were made to imitate the 
nightingale. Kitty Dawlish’s silver~ pipe shrilled 
over the others: , 

‘* Je ne la battrais plus-plus-plus 
QOwun petit, gu’un petit, guun petit!” 

The Cornish girl clenched her strong hands and 
set her teeth. Hot tears of anger and despair 
welled up into her eyes, a terrible loneliness gripped 
at her heart, that frightful, impotent sense of being 
shut out—an alien from all that makes life coloured 
and sweet. 

As she watched the door of the house opposite 
opened. Lucas came out; he closed the door and 
crossed the square with noiseless footsteps. Marie 
drew him into the house. The hall was dark save 
for the glow which came from the kitchen at the 
end. 

“Hush!” she whispered, clinging to him, her hot 
breath upon his cheek, “mother is asleep upstairs. 
Don’t wake her; come into Mr Stannus’ room, he 
won’t be back till to-morrow from Zerran. I'll get 
a light.” 

In a moment she had brought a candle, and they 
went into the empty room. It was a simply-fur- 
nished place enough, but the personality of its owner 
had been impressed upon it. Stannus had brought 
a good many books with him, and the candle gleamed 
upon the red green and gold of the volumes which 
lined one of the walls. A great many photographs 
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of men with hair parted in the middle, wearing 
heavy moustaches—all with a curious likeness in 
the eyes and confident pose of the head—stood 
about on the mantelshelf. There was a rack of 
briar pipes—dark, friendly pipes without silver ex- 
crescences upon the stem. Here one saw a pile of 
blackthorn and hazel sticks, newly cut and wait- 
ing to be trimmed into shape; there a bundle of 
grilse rods and some tennis bats. An enormous 
tobacco bowl stood upon the table. 

With cool effrontery Lucas unscrewed the top, 
pulled some papers from his pocket, and rolled a 
cigarette of the absent man’s tobacco. His hand 
shook very much as he did so. 

He was dressed quietly for once, in a dark suit ot 
grey and a black tie. The unusual sombreness of 
his costume and the thin light of the single candle 
gave his tall figure an air of dignity—for it was 
almost that—which in the staring tweeds he usually 
wore it did not have. The fellow’s face was paler 
than usual and his eyes were very uneasy. For two 
hours or more he had been without whiskey—for 
Kitty Dawlish only gave her guests coffee—and the 
usual bounce and assurance of his manner were gone. 

Marie stepped up to him with swift grace. She 
put her hands upon his shoulders and gazed straight 
into the shifting eyes. How glorious her beauty was! 
The thought forced itself upon him, his painter’s eye 
could not but notice it. But how undesirable she 
seemed now. How utterly dead his passion for her 
was now that he had made her his own! 

He knew well what she was about to tell him and 
his craven soul quailed before her. Still, with the 
devilish egoism of the sensualist, that black Judas 
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egoism of the sensualist, he began to feel as if she 
were bitterly wronging him. An, ugly temper of 
contempt and derision trembled within him. 

He saw that her eyes, doubting and troubied as 
they were, were still shining with love for him, yet 
nothing of that marvel and wonder touched his 
carrion heart. He had nothing but a sick dislike 
for her and an intolerable longing to get it over and 
be gone. 

“Tom,” she said, all the mincing pseudo-refinement 
gone from her voice now, the ringing Cornish in- 
forming every tone of it, “Tom, I be full of a great, 
old crushin’ sorra! There’s a child coming to us, 
Tom. I caan’t in no ways live on like thes. Do ee 
love me, Tom, as you belong to do? I haven't 
teamed an eye for many nights thinking of ee, my 
dear. But foal that you never came to me till now. 
What be ee goin’ to do, Tom? Be ee going to 
marry me as you said? Marry me, Tom, for God’s 
saake!” 

Her lovely face was dewed with agony. All the 
‘veneer had dropped from her splendid womanhood. 
She stood there, pleading to this maltworm, a 
million times too splendid for such a wreck as he 
was. And there was love in the resonant, agonised 
voice—love, love for zm, for this cur of curs. 

At last, as she waited in breathless pain, he spoke. 
His voice also, under the stress of the moment, had 
changed. The careful drawl fell away from it in 
flakes, it became astonishingly coarse and brittle in 
intention and tone. 

- “Oh, come, Marie,” he said, “ don’t make a little fool 
of yourself. Of course, I’m very sorry—very sorry 
indeed. This is most unfortunate for both of us. 
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But, after all, you mustn’t abuse me like this. The 
fault ts as much yours as mine.” 

She had said no single word of reproach or blame, 
but the coward heart of him knew what he deserved. 
Yet even as he spoke the sound of his own voice 
reassured him and he began to be pompous, fatherly. 
He forgot his own crime and endeavoured to soothe 
her, as an elder soothes a child who has committed 
a misdemeanour but is not so very culpable after all! 

She started back from him when that false voice, 
with its brutal pomposity, reached her brain. 

He continued : 

“What is done cannot be undone. We may both 
wish to the contrary, but wishing is no use. How- 
ever, you may rely on me that I shall do all that is 
just and right. You may rely on me!” 

He paused to watch the effect of such magnanimity, 
such comfort. 

But Marie only moaned a little and watched him 
with a face of wonder. 

“IT am not well off, Marie, as you know. But, of 
course, I should not let you want for anything in your 
—your trouble. I think the best thing you can do 
under the circumstances is to go away for a time. 
Go to some quiet village away from here, where you 
have friends. Didn’t you once say that you had an 
aunt at Mevagissey? Go toher. Here is a note for 
ten pounds. When you need more write and I will 
send it.” 

He held out the bank note. A long wailing cry 
came from her. The door yawned and opened. In 
the doorway stood a tall, stout old woman, with white 
hair, in a flannel dressing-gown. She held a candle, 
and her hand trembled exceedingly. 
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Marie began to sway helplessly where she stood. 

“ Mother !” she called in a wild, uncertain voice, the 
voice of one crying for help inthe dark. “Mother!” 

The old woman ran to her daughter, who sank 
into her arms with one long sigh as Lucas slunk out 
of the room. 

“Mary, pity women 


” 
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CHAPTER II 


*¢ Lord !” cries my Lady Wormwood (who loves tattle, 
And puts much salt and pepper in her prattle) 
Just risen at noon, all night at cards when threshing 
Strong tea and scandal—“‘ Bless me, how refreshing !” 


Mrs CASSILIS was at home in the big granite house 
with “artistic” gables and chimneys, the red-tiled 
roof and pomegranate - pattern wall papers, which 
Cassilis had built on the Portalone rock. 

Two towers with pointed roofs rose from each end 
of this mansion, the show-house of the place, and it 
was called pretentiously, The Spires—though it was 
more generally known among the painters as “ Spiers 
and Ponds.” 

The two drawing-rooms were full of the “best” 
people. Mrs Cassilis was a plump, blonde little 
woman rather like an over-ripe pear. Her papa 
had been a wine and spirit merchant at Cirencester, 
and so she had now become a great critic and expert 
in social affairs and led the ladies of Portalone. 
Her leadership was unquestioned because she pre- 
tended that she was well-bred, better than anyone 
else, because she could afford pdté de foie gras 
sandwiches at tea, and because her husband had 
instituted a sort of duffet in the dining-room, which 
had the advantage of being open when the public- 
houses were closed. Seven cities claimed Homer, 
and there were grave doubts about the birthplace of 
nearly all the geniuses of the artistic colony, but 
these matters were taken splendidly in the vague at 
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The Spires. One talked about one’s “ poor, dear old 
father” at these gatherings in a subtle way, which 
suggested he was a bishop, but one did not go into 
details. Indeed, almost everyone was welcome at 
Mrs Cassilis’ “At Homes,” and a little bit of gossip 
or scandal was the only entrance fee demanded. 

Each week a number of people met under the red 
roofs to pretend that they were what-they were not; 
and, as Mr Marston the novelist had remarked, when 
one considered what they weve the effort was surely 
virtuous and commendable ! 

The rooms, hung with rejected masterpieces from 
the Academy, were growing full. Mrs Cassilis flitted 
about from one lady with the brain of a hen to an- 
other with the brain of two hens, and there was a 
general clink, clatter, and hum of talk. 

The hostess stopped to greet Mr Sandys, the 
vicar, a saffron-coloured priest who, it was said, had 
altered a certain petition to “good Lord, re-liver us.” 
The vicar had the grand manner also. He did it 
almost as well as Mrs Cassilis, though a fatal 
kindergarten sort of omniscience betrayed an edu- 
cation under Schedule B. The worthy gentleman 
had never quite forgotten the knowledge so la- 
boriously acquired at a board school in his youth. 
He knew all about everything, but he knew it 
differently to most people—that was all. It was 
understood that one did not mention Oxford or 
Cambridge in the vicar’s presence. It affected his 
‘spleen. For the rest, while he was profoundly 
uninterested in anything but himself, he considered 
Mrs Cassilis—who confessed her anzmic little sins 
to him—as an angel, though, naturally, much better 
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“ Ah, my dear padre,” said Mrs Cassilis (she had 
seen the expression in a dialogue in the World and 
always used it), “my dear padre, so here you are at 
last! So good of you to come. Of course, I shall 
be delighted to become secretary to the Vestments 
Fund. Now I want you to talk to Miss Dawlish and 
try and get her to join—Kitty, you naughty girl, 
come here and talk to the vicar. Now I must leave 
you two to have it out together. I must look after 
my friends!” 

She bustled away, and began an animated flirtation 
with Badigeon. Mrs Cassilis liked to be thought a 
flirt in her own innocent, rice-powder way. “A little 
soupcon of intrigue does so enliven existence,” she 
was wont to say wickedly to her intimate women 
friends at bridge parties. She was like a hen trying 
to live a double life. 

Badigeon thought Mrs Cassilis was a very fas- 
cinating woman. He always spoke of women as if 
they were something to eat, and this lady had 
touched the leathery sentiment in him somewhere. 
Although he would have regarded it as a crime 
against his friendship with Cassilis ever to say a 
word to the lady which her husband might not hear, 
he eased his conscience and paid penalty for his 
thoughts by letting him win half-crowns from him 
at bridge. 

Cassilis himself was in that element of chiffon and 
cackle which always made him thoroughly happy. 
His little sniff and giggle were ubiquitous. Every 
now and then he would catch a male friend by the 
arm and the two would mysteriously disappear in 
the direction of the dining-room, from whence, after 
a glass of Benedictine and a coffee bean, they would 
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presently emerge, rather flushed, and replunge into 
the wagging sanctuary of scandal. 

The great topic of talk was the dance that Courteen 
_ was about to give. It was but very rarely that the 
young man entertained or mixed in the decorous 
orgies of the place. His work was his life—his all. 
He kept himself unspotted from the world that he 
might realise the vision within. “But this was a 
special occasion, and Reginald’s sister was to be the 
hostess. The young man had the lavish tempera- 
ment of the artist. He spent little on himself at 
any time, because he knew the worthlessness of 
nearly everything that can be bought. But his 
friends and acquaintances were another matter. It 
was known that the dance was to be rather a 
splendid affair. A huge room, once a boathouse 
for the gigs which went out when the larger fishing 
boats were not in use, had been engaged. Carpenters 
and decorators were already at work there. 

“How provoking of that silly, dreamy boy!” 
said Mrs Cassilis crossly to her husband as they 
stood for a moment by the table where two maids 
were pouring out tea. “I only knew this morning 
that his sister was Lady Ward! He never so much 
as hinted at such a thing all the time we’ve known 
him! Sir Ambrose Ward—I’ve looked him out in 
Burke—is one of the oldest baronets in England— 
I mean the title. I hear Lady Ward is actually 
going to stay in Mr Courteen’s poky little cottage 
' with him. Of course, I should have been delighted 
to have her here and make her properly com- 
fortable. But it’s too late now, I’m afraid.” 

She bustled away, to gabble her parrot gospel of 
what’s what to other ladies as interested as herself. 
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The-vicar left Miss Dawlish, in whom he had 
not found a convert to his vestment proposals. 
The girl hated humbug and pose, and Mr Sandys, 
who always imagined that he was picturesque to 
women, was only nauseous to Kitty. The clergyman 
went away with the uneasy sense that a vain, self- 
conscious, underbred man has when he feels a girl 
has been making fun of him. 

Cassilis came up to her as the other moved off, 
and sitting down began a little chronique scandaleuse. 
Kitty rather liked Cassilis. She was too young 
and inexperienced to realise the futility of the 
poor wretch. His manners, when one got accus- 
tomed to the snort and giggle and the schoolgirl 
toss of the head, were not unpleasing, and he had 
a way of saying the most brutally scandalous things 
so good-humouredly that they only began to work 
and breed in the brain hours after the utterance. 

In. the subdued light of the drawing-rooms, for 
the afternoon sun filtered into them beneath awn- 
ings and through long green curtains of tussore 
silk, the host’s face lost its unhealthy puffiness. 
The fine outline alone remained, and the nervous 
eyes and lips of the neuropath were not so ap- 
parent. 

Cassilis began to pick the women in the room 
to pieces. Woman was his special métier. He 
was one of those creatures who go through life in- 
venting malicious scandals about women. Once or 
twice in his career he had received the thrashing 
that he deserved every day, but he generally es- 
caped by pretending a silly irresponsibility, which 
deceived people in a marvellous way. Escaped, that 
is, from the few men who did not call im friend, 
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for there was no man more generally popular in 
Portalone than he was. 

Kitty listened to his sugared venom, but half 
realising what he said, for her thoughts were wan- 
dering, a pensive light was in her dark eyes—a sad 
light. The graceful little figure drooped in a sort 
of languor. Stannus’ name was mentioned. 

“Oh, that fellow,” said Cassilis,-“I can’t stand 
the man, Miss Dawlish. He’s awfully bad form, I 
think. I suppose he was in the army, but it seems 
very odd that he should come down here. He’s 
done something or other, you may depend. Man 
who gives himself no end of airs too! Seems to 
think we are none of us good enough for him. I 
know the type; I have it on the best authority that 
he is an army tailor’s son from Saville Row and 
his name isn’t Stannus at all. Yet he comes here 
as if he were everyone!” 

Kitty grew a little paler but she said very little. 
It never occurred to her that the man was lying. 
Such malevolent invention was beyond her com- 
prehension. She felt a sudden, painful throbbing 
of her heart, a swift stab. It didn’t matter much 
what a man’s father was, of course. But when one 
had allowed oneself to build up an ideal, half un- 
consciously perhaps, but still an ideal—that ex- 
plained the shadow scene on the window blind. A 
man who was not a gentleman, who was under a 
cloud, was just the sort of person to flirt with common 
girls! Kitty, like many another girl, could not be- 
lieve that gentlemen born ever looked with appre- 
ciation upon humble maidens. 

“For my part,” continued her host, looking more 
than ever like Nero after a carouse, “I wouldn’t have 
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him here. I confess I did ask him up when he first 
arrived, just to see what sort of a chap he was. But 
I very soon found out all I wanted to know.” 

“What a pity, Mr Cassilis,” Kitty said vaguely, 
“TI always thought Mr Stannus a very nice man.” 
As she spoke the door opened and Reggie Courteen 
came into the room. Mr and Mrs Cassilis were 
upon him at once, and he stood dreamily between 
the emperor and the doll, answering their vivid 
questions as well as he was able. Kitty, sitting 
close by upon an ottoman, heard every word of 
their conversation. Reggie had flashed her a quick 
smile of greeting, which lit up his face for a second. 
They were great friends, this young master and 
pupil, and mutually liked and trusted each other. 

“Where were you last night, old chap?” said 
Cassilis. “I looked in at your cottage after leaving 
Miss Dawlish, who had some people in for some 
music; but the cottage windows were dark, and 
I couldn’t make anyone hear.” 

“Oh! I rode out over the moors to see Ffoulkes 
at Zerran, to see if he wouldn’t come in for the dance 
next week.” 

“Oh, that terrible, great gipsy creature who lives 
like St Anthony in the desert!” simpered Mrs 
Cassilis. “I always feel quite afraid when I look 
at him.” 

Reggie sighed almost imperceptibly. “I’ve only 
just got back now,” he said. “I ‘came over with 
Winchcombe Stannus. He’s been staying with 
old Gerald for some time now. They get on won- 
derfully well together. I never saw Ffoulkes so 
taken with a man. He is a very difficult person 
to please.” He spoke of Ffoulkes with that slight 
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tribute in his voice which all the decent men at 
Portalone paid the recluse who scorned material 
delights and dared to be himself. 

Cassilis snorted. “And who is Stannus, after all?” 
he said, with an acid little voice and a jerk of his 
head. 

Reggie did not notice the sneer.- He never did 
notice such things. He couldn’t »enter into such 
trivial meannesses, with his own delightful free- 
dom from all that was petty and insincere. “Oh, 
Stannus!” he said, “didn’t you know? He is 
the son of old Lord Glamis, brother of the present 
Lord Glamis—a younger brother.” 

The husband and wife looked at each’ other 
quickly. Mrs Cassilis dearly loved a lord—though 
she had never yet had a lord to love—and here, 
oh, what a mistake! here was a peer’s son who had 
been in Portalone for months and only called on 
her once. 

“Really!” said Cassilis, forgetting his recent con- 
versation with Kitty Dawlish, and not noticing how 
near she was in the excitement of the moment. “Of 
course, I could see he was a gentleman, but it never 
occurred to me to ask who he was. When a man 
zs a gentleman, well, that’s enough for me.” 

Reginald echoed this sentiment with his heart, be- 
lieving Cassilis to be thoroughly sincere. 

Kitty slipped away after this conversation and 
' went away to another part of the room. She sank 
into a deck-chair under the awning, which made a 
summer verandah round the house, and lay lazily 
watching the still blue sea below, placid as a lake 
in the long lights of the June afternoon. The little 
girl was not actually in love with Stannus—she 
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knew that—but she had given him a niche in her 
thoughts. It was pleasant to know that it could 
not have been Winchcombe’s shadow on the blind 
after all; that he was not a tailor’s son. 

She sat there dreaming, close to the buzzing 
crowd inside, but sufficiently remote from them to 
enjoy the smiling seascape, when a chair scraped 
upon the tiles next to hers. She looked up, startled 
out of her reverie. She saw the lank figure of Mr 
Marston the novelist, who had made no concession 
to summer in his dress beyond that of a straw hat. 

“How do you do, Mr Marston?” she said. “Are you 
the chiel among us taking notes? Have you booked 
up our several frailties?” 

Marston laughed. ‘“That’s the worst of my trade,” 
he said. “One is always so accused of prowling for 
copy that in time one really does begin to adopt that 
attitude. It’s the public’s fault. One doesn’t expect 
a grocer to visit his friends with a pound of butter in 
his coat-tail pockets, but an author is always believed 
to be making records like a walking phonograph.” 

“That's the penalty of celebrity, Mr Marston. 
The artist is always:popularly misunderstood.” 

“I’m afraid it is so—in England at all events; it 
is engrained in the British temperament. The lisp- 
ing child is taught the wrong view even in the 
nursery.” 

“Oh, come, Mr Marston,” Kitty said, flashing 
a smile which almost warmed the writer’s icy 
blood, “I don’t think the Philistine education 
begins quite so soon, does it?” 

“Indeed it does, I am sorry to say. Take the first 
nursery rhyme the happy English child is taught to 
repeat. You will doubtless remember it: 
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* Hey, diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, ‘4 
The cow jumped over the moon ; 
The little dog laughed to see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon.’ 


Now, the child who recites the little poem draws his 
pleasure entirely from the clumsy capers of the cow; 
a heavy and stolid temperament wonderfully epitom- 
ised in the line which describes it as jumping over 
the moon. It is splendidly true to life, and exactly 
expresses the wild vulgarity of some farm labourer 
at a village feast who, awakened temporarily from 
his bovine lethargy, riots in an excess and violence 
of uncouth merriment. But the child sees nothing 
of this—is not allowed to see it—and enjoys the 
fable in its literal sense, merely applauding the 
dexterity of an abnormal leap. Then, again, think 
of that remarkable line: 


©The little dog laughed to see such sport.’ 


How true that is! How well we are shown the 
careless indifference of the man of the world at the 
spectacle of a terrible artistic tragedy. The sneer, 
the laugh, at ‘sport’!” 

“But surely the elopement of the dish and the 
spoon is not a tragedy, Mr Marston?” 

“Vou also, Miss Dawlish, have entirely missed the 
true significance of ‘Hey, diddle, diddle.’ You are 
quite right in saying the spoon and dish episode is 
not a tragedy. It is, on the contrary, that touch 
of gentle fancy, that momentary gleam of light, 
which one finds in all great works of art, however 
sombre and macabre they may otherwise be. I said 
all great works of art, but I should, of course, have 
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excepted ‘The Duchess of Malfi’—that terrible play 
—and Bradshaw’s Railway Guide. In both those 
masterpieces no single ray penetrates the general 
gloom. Yes; the dish and spoon story is a little 
idyll which for one moment touches us, wakes our 
sympathy for the fragile pair of lovers, daring so 
greatly, and possibly relieves the almost intolerable 
pain of the rest of the poem.” 

“And that is 

“The terrible tragedy of the artistic temperament. 
For what do we see? In those words ‘the cat 
and the fiddle,’ so supreme in the mastery of their 
compression, lies all the horror. We are confronted 
with the sinister spectacle of a low, cunning, and 
bestial temperament, pleasure-loving, predatory—the 
feline temperament—welded to the highest artistic 
aspirations and powers. That love of art for art’s 
sake. which, even in the presence of a mocking and 
degraded populace, insists upon the practice of its 
art; that almost divine indifference to the rident 
dog, the athletic herbivorous mammal, must still 
exist side by side with a greed for cream and her- 
rings, a greed so clamorous and insistent that it will 
stop at no crime to gratify itself. It is, of course, 
the story of Paganini that the poet treats of. You 
know that the great violinist had been a galley 
slave, and to the day of his death he had the broad, 
measured walk, which seemed as if he had the iron 
cross-pole still between his legs. That ‘Hey, diddle, 
diddle’ is really a life of Paganini in one volume 
becomes apparent immediately when we remember 
a certain passage in ‘Florentine Nights. You may 
remember, Miss Dawlish, that Heine heard Paganini 
play at Leipsic. He writes of him—lI translate from 
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the original as well as I can recall it: ‘The long 
arms appeared to grow still longer, as, holding the 
violin in one hand and the bow in the other, he 
almost touched the ground with them while display- 
ing to the public his unprecedented obeisances. In 
the angular curves of his body there .was a horrible 
woodenness, and also something absurdty animal-like, 
that during these bows one could not help feeling 
a strange desire to laugh. Had he learned these 
complimentary bows from an automaton or a dog?’ 
You see the suggestion at once, don’t you, Miss 
Dawlish—‘ absurdly animal-like’? And then a galley 
slave! typifying the lower and feline nature shown 
in the poem. Oh, it’s quite certain——” 

There was a sudden noise of laughter and move- 
ment. Cassilis, Lucas, Badigeon, and two or three 
women came out on to the verandah. The men 
were all rather flushed, the ladies a little noisy. 
Marston, with a mocking smile playing round his 
large, intelligent mouth, bowed to Miss Dawlish, 
went back into the drawing-room, and shortly after- 
wards went back to his house to work steadily 
through the night. 

He had thoroughly enjoyed his little joke and the 
girl’s bewildered face, for poor Kitty had not quite 
known whether to take him seriously or not. Had 
she only realised it, she had been listening to an 
excellent example of the very modern school of 
criticism. There is a certain herd of dull and con- 
scientious writers who have been hoisted into a 
fame they never expected by other writers a little 
less dull and a great deal less conscientious. Whether 
it is true or not that Browning wrote his poems and 
left it to the Browning Society to put in the mean- 
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ing, it is certainly true that a gang of critics has 
found symbols of beauty and thought in the stodgy 
productions of gentlemen who never suspected them- 
selves of any such vagaries. Thus criticism has 
become creation at last, and Lord Beaconsfield’s 
aphorism no: longer troubles the criticasters of 
Hampstead or Bedford Park. .A drebis tondue, Dieu 
mesure le vent! 

Cassilis held a newspaper in his hand, and nearly 
all the remaining guests came flocking out of the 
drawing-room as he unfolded it and began to read: 

“The Prince of Cornwall’s first extensive tour of 
the duchy has at last been definitely decided upon. 
His Royal Highness has never visited the romantic 
county from which he takes his title since early 
childhood. The occasion is to be made a very 
special one, and from Rame Head to Land’s End 
great preparations are to be made in welcome. 
The mayors of all the Cornish boroughs are invited 
to communicate with Lord Augustus Burrington, 
the Prince’s private secretary, at St James’s. In 
honour of an event which will become historic in 
the far west the Governor of the county prison at 
Bodmin has been invited to submit a list to the 
Home Secretary of those prisoners who are. being 
punished for the less serious offences with a view 
to their pardon.” 

“What a good thing for the poor prisoners,” said 
Kitty Dawlish. 

“Oh, bother the prisoners,” said Mrs Cassilis; 
“nasty, horrid wretches. Just think what a gay time 
we shall all have! How sleepy old Cornwall will 
wake up! First Mr Courteen’s dance, then the royal 
visit! How splendid it will be!” 
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A glow of anticipation shone out on every face. 
The promise of gaiety was in the air; Ennui should 
hide her head for a time; singing and laughter 
were upon the winds that blew over the peninsular 
of saints; feasting and merriment, mirth and music! 

Cassilis summoned his butler, who presently 
brought champagne, and, as the sun.began to set 
and hang the sky with banners in, signal of the 
great event impending, all the foolish, laughing crowd 
held fragile glasses crowned with the creaming amber 
up to the ruddy light of the west. They drank their 
loyal toast, and every face was lit with the greed 
of pleasure save only one, which passed unnoticed 
in the clamour and revel. 

Lucas alone among them there was pale and 
chilled. The last paragraph in the newspaper was 
ominous and full of menace. He would have many 
things to weigh and judge, to trouble his rest and 
murder sleep, during the coming night. 


CHAPTER III 


‘‘ My limbs are bow’d, though not with toil, 
But rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dungeon’s spoil, 
And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are banned and barred——” 


Mr LANIVET, the minister of the chapel in the 
warren, had come to the house of the Pendrays 
with his Bible under his arm. It was Saturday 
night, and a night full of tense emotions for the 
people of Portalone. 

On that remote rock, so far away from the stir 
and turmoil of modern English~ life, a night of 
terrible significance in the lives of its inhabitants 
was’ descending. All the conflicting interests, pas- 
sions, desires of the different souls on their sea 
home were being gathered up by the Fates. The 
slow march of Destiny was ending, her approaching 
footsteps could almost be heard, imminent, relent- 
less, like “footsteps upon wool.” 

The kitchen in the home of the Pendrays was a 
brown, ancient place, full of old furniture, redolent 
of the past. The collector had not penetrated there 
to rob the house of its old willow-pattern plates, 
its Cornish cloam, and oak corner cupboard, the tall 
clock with “Hendra Penzance” marked upon the 
worn brass dial. 

A very old and wrinkled man sat by the fire— 
Pendray’s father, and uncle to John Baragwaneth. 
His little eyes moved restlessly in his brown face as 
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he sipped a cup of tea and followed the movements 
of his daughter, a hard-faced woman of middle age, 
as she dusted a chair for the minister. 

The three were silent for a few moments. The 
night was quiet and oppressively hot. Thunder 
was in the air, near to Portalone, up to Trevose 
head, twenty miles as the gulls fly... Violet light- 
nings were winking and flickering over the dark sea. 
Only the voices of the sea-birds, sharp and staccato 
in the stillness, were heard round the rocks. The 
birds were disturbed by the electric influence which 
was brooding over land and sea. More than one 
of the people in the warren murmured the old 
Cornish couplet to themselves: 


*© Sea-mew, sea-mew | 
Send us back our husbands and lovers true!” * 


The old man moved, a flicker of life came up in 
his worn body, and he spoke. 

“The birds do knaw,” he said, “as if they had 
mouth spaich.” 

“’Tis a sad night, Master Lanivet, for all the 
lads is coming home. Billy and Jan won't be the 
lads they wor. Never again. They’ll never get 
the prison smell out o’ their noses! But I be rare 
and glad that it’s our own Prince as let ’em out. 
If he could only knaw the rights of the case 
he’d put a many things right in Portalone. He’s 
our own Prince of Cornwall, and he’d wish to see 
things right, as they wor in past days.” 

“T’ll read a bit from the Book, Mr Pendray,” 
said the minister, whose gaunt frame shook with 


* T have found this ancient Celtic ejaculation is used in Brittany by 
the fisher-people, the words of the patois exactly corresponding 5 
“¢Goélans, Goélans ! Ramenez nous nos maris et nos amans !” 
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emotion. “There’s words very fit for us to hear 
to-night when the poor lads, who have suffered for 
the sake of the Lord, is coming back to hearth and 
home.” . 

He opened the Bible, and turned to the twelfth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. He read in 
a harsh, broken voice, unlovely but sincere, and at 
the words a profound emotion stirred the three 
hearts there. 

“Peter therefore was kept in prison; but prayer 
was made without ceasing of the church unto God 
for him. 

And when Herod would have brought him forth, 
the same night Peter was sleeping between two 
soldiers, bound with two chains: and the keepers 
before the door kept the prison. 

And, behold, the angel of the Lord came upon 
him, and a light shined in the prison: and he smote 
Peter on the side, and raised him up, saying, Arise 
up quickly. And his chains fell off from his hands. 

And the angel said unto him, Gird thyself, and 
bind on thy sandals: and so he did. And he 
saith unto him, Cast thy garment about thee, and 
follow me. 

And he went out, and followed him; and wist 
not that it was true which was done by the angel; 
but thought he saw a vision. 

When they were past the first and the second 
ward, they came unto the iron gate that leadeth 
unto the city; which opened to them of its own 
accord: and they went out, and passed on through 
one street; and forthwith the angel departed from 
him. 

And when Peter was come to himself, he said 
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Now I know of a surety, that the Lord hath sent 
his angel, and hath delivered me out of the hand 
of Herod, and from all the expectation of the people 
of the Jews. 

And when he had considered the thing, he came 
to the house of Mary the mother of John, whose 
surname was Mark; where many.were gathered 
together praying. 

And as Peter knocked at the door of the gate, a 
damsel came to hearken, named Rhoda. 

And when she knew Peter’s voice, she opened not 
the gate for gladness, but ran in, and told how Peter 
stood before the gate. 

And they said unto her, Thou art mad. But she 
constantly affirmed that it was even so. Then said 
they, It is his angel. 

But Peter continued knocking: and when they 
had opened the door, and saw him, they were as- 
tonished. 

But he, beckoning unto them with the hand to 
hold their peace, declared unto them how the Lord 
had brought him out of the prison. And he said, 
Go shew these things unto James, and to the 
brethren.” 

He stopped with a deep sigh and closed the Book. 

The old man was crying bitterly, and the woman, 
who had thrown her apron over her head, rocked 
backward and forward in her seat. 

It seemed to these three humble folk that God 
was speaking to them comfortable words in this 
hour of disgrace and sadness. They were to see 
those they loved once more, stained and shamed. 
But, even as the fiery apostle of old came to Mary’s 
house with God’s light on his countenance, so, they 
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thought, the released prisoners would be with them 
on that night. 

And as the distant thunder began to mutter far 
away in the’ Atlantic there was a knock at the 
door. 

The woman went to it and shot the bolt. Two 
dark figures stood without. Billy Pendray came 
first into house. John Baragwaneth followed him. 

Pendray went up to his father and took the 
withered hand in his. The old man looked at it 
and saw that the nails were broken and bleeding. 

He began to tremble violently. 

Then his son bent over him and kissed him on 
his white and venerable hair. 

The minister had got Baragwaneth by the arm, 
and patted it gently, having no words to say. 

They brought food, and made a humble feast for 
the freed men with hot meats, and an abundance of 
wax lights. The room shone with an aspect of 
welcome and of home. 

“Were it very bad, Billy, my dear?” the old man 
asked. 

“ Bitter bad, father,” he said in a heavy, monotonous 
voice. “Bitter bad ’twor. ’Twasn’t the food nor the 
lying of nights but the silence and the faces. Every- 
one was afraid from morn till night and all the 
night. Sometimes the wind wailed round the prison, 
and I thought of the say and God-revey light and 
Portalone. That wor the worst, not to smell the say! 
It wor oal smelling of soap and disinfectant stuff.” 

“Weren't they kind to ee, Billy, my dear?” 

“There’s no kindness in hell, father. The officers 
never speak but to give an order, and we all like 
whipped dogs. But ’tis over. Say no more.” 
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Colour was beginning to come into the cowed face 
already. The manhood which they had taken away 
was flowing back into him again. 

He smelt the smells of his home, the fish, the 
brine, and they had their tonic influence upon the 
brain, as odours always have—each mood of the 
mind with its counterpart in the sensuous life. 

He began to ask questions about the boats, the 
fishing, and the weather which had come to the 
tock while he lay in his whitewashed cell. 

Baragwaneth spoke hardly at all. The tanned, 
hawk-like face, with its cruel, steadfast eyes puckered 
at the corners of the lids from gazing out through 
the gales, was immobile. He ate steadily, with an 
air of preparation for some work to be done. 

Pendray’s was a slighter nature. He had suffered 
terribly also, but the iron had not entered very deep 
into his soul. 

The other, with his wild, untamed nature, the 
twang of the sea-rover in his blood, had suffered 
death every time the sun rose and the morning 
wind blew down from the Bodmin moors. His face 
was calm, but a great fire burnt within him, a fire 
of hatred, a fire of unrequited love, and an immense 
fear also. He dared not ask the question which 
trembled on his lips; but everywhere upon the walls 
he saw “Marie” written in letters of flame. 

All knew what was in his mind, none dare lighten 
his burden or relieve his suspense. But in the 
manner of the minister—to whom a certain dignity 
had come which refined his harsh ugliness—Barag- 
waneth felt that some sinister news awaited him. 
Long as his waiting had been, openly as the girl 
had flouted him, he still believed it impossible she 
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would. for ever refuse the domination of a love like 
his was. His hot passion refused to believe it 
possible. Now, he knew, it would be a thousand 
times more difficult, but even yet he did not despair. 

There was only that gnawing dread within him: 
What had happened while he had been in prison? 

Ah! what had happened! Was there some 
bitter thing for him to hear? 

The thunder had come nearer. It was close to 
the rock now, stammering with its mighty voices. 
The sheet -lightning came through the blind and 
made the candles ghastly. An insupportable op- 
pression was in the room. 

Suddenly the gaunt minister rose to his feet. His 
face worked with fury. 

“Ah!” he cried. “The Lord God of Hosts is 
speaking as He spoke over Gomorrah back-along! 
To-night, my dears, the artists and their light, im- 
pious women are dancing and wantoning down in 
the old boathouse. And ’tis the eve of the Sabbath. 
They will dance and wanton far into the morning of 
the holy day! The curse of the Almighty is upon 
them and their sin.” 

He shook a lean fist in execration ; a man demented 
for the time, and hardly knowing what he said. 

The old man whined his sympathy, and a sudden 
cunning came out in relief upon his son’s face. 
Baragwaneth gripped the table and growled like 
some beast. 

Then a silence fell upon them. 

“TI be dog-tired,” said Pendray at length, “and I 
must sleep.” 

The old man roused himself. “Sure, Billy, my 
son,” he said with pathetic eagerness, “you’re to 
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have the feather ticky to-night, you are! None of 
your guffy oald traade for my Bill when a comes 
hoam! Feather ticky shall slape on, my dear, this 
night!” 

He rose, and tottered to the table to bid his son 
good-night. 

While he was doing so Baragwaneth gave Pendray 
a quick look of understanding and slipped out into 
the night. , 

It was very dark. No single star shone anywhere, 
but many of the windows were red-litten in the 
narrow passages and courtyards. The young man 
heard voices singing Methodist hymns now and 
then as he passed by the houses. There was a 
stir in the warren very different to the usual peace 
of a Saturday night at that hour. A fierce pleasure 
came to him as he noted these indications of unrest, 
and knew that his people were unquiet and deeply 
moved by the scandal of the artists’ ball. 

He knew that something was brewing which boded 
ill to the hated foreigners. 

He came out upon the quay lined with storerooms 
and net-sheds, on the other side of the harbour basin 
to the mole. Dark as it was, with the still tide 
lapping the masonry but two feet below, he did 
not stumble nor hesitate ; over the iron hawser rings, 
the anchors and litter of cordage he passed with 
the swift, silent footsteps of a cat. 

Only once he stopped underneath the gabled end 
of a building larger than the rest. It was the old 
boat-house, an immense, ancient place which had 
served many generations of the fishermen at Port- 
alone. 

Twenty feet above his head was a row of brilliantly- 
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lit windows. In the sloping roofs the great skylights 
were sharply outlined in orange colour. From within 
came the strains of piano, harp, and violin. 

The swinging music of a waltz came out to him, 
sensuous and soft amid the muttering thunder. 
Reginald’s dance was begun. 

The watcher in the dark spat savagely upon the 
granite walls. A frightful curse came from his lips. 
But the suave, gracious music went on undisturbed. 

A single heavy drop of rain fell on his hand. It 
was quite warm. He started violently, and once 
more began his swift course towards the end of the 
quay, and the steep, winding street which led to the 
upper town. : 

The way was quite deserted. The shops were 
shut, the houses dark. There was no evidence of 
life and movement, as in the warren. The artistic 
population was beginning the night of revel down 
below on the quay, the shopkeepers were preparing 
for: bed. 

He came to the church, and close by saw the dark 
archway which led to the square where Marie lived. 

And now his courage almost failed him. He could 
hardly pass through the arch and enter the quiet 
quadrangle. His knees shook, and salt sweat came 
out upon the palms of his hands. 

He went up to the door of Mrs Penrose’s house. 
There was no light anywhere. Raising his hand 
he beat twice upon the lintel. No answer came. 

He struck again, louder than at first, and then 
he heard slow, halting footsteps coming down the 
passage. There was a rattle of the door-chain, and 


Mrs Penrose’s voice was heard asking who was 
there. 
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“John Baragwaneth, Jane Penrose,” he said in a 
voice which was not like his own. The door opened. 
Old Mrs Penrose stood there, with a lighted candle 
in her hand. 

He saw, with a quick beating of the heart, that 
the portly figure of the lodging-house keeper seemed 
to have sunk in upon itself. Her eyes were red with 
weeping, the lips quivered piteously. ~_ 

“ Ah, John Baragwaneth,” she said, “then you are 
back from the jail. I be sorry for ee, my dear, 
though us hasn’t been the best of friends of late 
years. Come in, Jan boy, come into the kitchen. 
My gentleman is down to the ball.” 

He followed her into the tidy kitchen, lit by a 
lamp, and hospitable in aspect. 

“You come to a desolate house,” said the old 
woman, beginning to sob. “I have wicked news 
for ee, Jan, wicked news.” 

“Where's Marie to?” 

“Gone to Port Looe to stay.” 

“Why?” 

There was a tense silence. 

John moistened his lips and asked again: “Why 
is your daughter gone from home, Jane Penrose?” 

“Marie’s in dreadful trouble. She’s lost her 
virtue,” said the old woman simply, but with a 
despair that cut like a knife into his heart. 

He grew quite white. His eyes closed, the lids 
dropping over them with a sudden movement like 
the fall of a curtain. No further word was spoken 
for nearly a minute, nor was there any sound in the 
room save that of the old woman’s bitter sobbing. 

The young man opened his eyes again with a 
shudder. 
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“Tell me,” he whispered hoarsely, “is it one of 
us, of one of them?” 

He waved his hand in the direction of Winch- 
combe’s sitting-room, and Mrs Penrose understood. 

“ Ay,” shé said, “one of the gentlemen! He 
offered the girl his dirty money ws 

“What’s his name?” 

“Lucas, ’twor. He did get the girl, to paint her, 
and so put this shame upon her. And I thought it 
a fine thing my girl should be admired! I thought 
perhaps ~ 

Baragwaneth struck the table a great blow with 
his fist and cursed the woman. 

“See now!” he cried, “the upshot of your fine 
ways and change of life. It was for this you left 
kith and kin and scorned your own folk—you that 
were honest cloam must jingle long of the metal 
pots. And ’twor your fault. Marie, she—”’ he 
could hardly get the name out, “she gets aping the 
foreigner women and their lewd ways. Who's to 
blame a silly maid when her own mother sets her 
on! You damned old fool, Jane Penrose, you old 
figure of fun! Taaching your daughter, as wor a 
true maid of Cornwall, to ape a piece with a tam-o’- 
shanter up and a ball behind! God above! but 
you've made bed of sorra for us down-along—you’ve 
done the devil’s work in your pride and money 
greed !” 

He stood there, aflame in wrath and sorrow, and 
cursed the big woman as she lay in her chair, 
quivering at his words. They cut her like whips. 
Every slight she had put upon him in the past, 
each taunting word that she had spurred her girl 
to use to him, was repaid her a thousand times 
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And when the fierce words were over, and her accuser 
had strode out into the dark, she sat in despair too 
deep for grief or thought, motionless and utterly 
desolate, in a night of the mind and soul black 
as the pit. 


CHAPTER IV 


‘¢ He shall sit in the dark while the courtly ball 
All the gay night sweeps up and down 
On the polished floor of the golden hall.” 


Upon Saturday afternoons, in genial weather, Sir 
John Exton and Gerald Ffoulkes were in the habit 
of walking together, and both men gained something 
as they went. Sir John was a scholar. The wisdom 
of the ancients was like honey stored in his brain 
cells, and that lambent humour which the best type 
of Christian priest often possesses saved him from 
pedantry. Ffoulkes loved the old man for his know- 
ledge, his simple dignity, his constant preoccupation 
with the shadowy unseen world, in which the nature 
worshipper with his mere material pieties found it 
so difficult to believe. Despite the diversity of their 
view they matched very well, and the week-end 
afternoon was a recurring pleasure in the clear- 
running lives of both of them. 

Rather more than a week after Winchcombe had 
gone from the happy village, Ffoulkes and the rector 
started upon their usual walk, not upon the wild 
spaces of the moor, which were too rough for the 
old man, but along the lonely high road leading to 
the distant Portalone. 

“JT heard such a delightful little conversation this 
morning,” Ffoulkes said. “I was basking in my 
garden when old Uncle Willy Pelynt came along. 
Almost opposite my house he met another old man, 
Billy Rosewarne from Morvah village. They hadn’t 
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met for some time, it appeared, and inquired affection- 
ately about each other’s relations. ‘How’s brother Jan, 
my dear?’ said Uncle Willy. ‘Do um still like um’s 
beer’ ‘Ums do!’ answered Billy Rosewarne. That 
was all! nothing more! in that simple query and 
answer the whole state of brother Jan’s moral and 
physical welfare was made plain. It was the old 
fellow’s way of saying that—for Jan+-God’s in His 
heaven, and all’s right with the world!” 

The rector chuckled with delight. “Uncle Willy 
is always splendid,” he said. “I remember, many 
years ago now, a tourist came riding from Penzance 
on that dreadful thing a bicycle. Of course, he didn’t 
mean to come here—for, thank goodness, we have not 
been ‘discovered’ yet—but he had lost his way. It 
was a most unlovely type, though God made him. 
In our blindness it is difficult for us to understand 
why! A blatant London cad who had added little 
red side-whiskers to his self-esteem — my dear 
Ffoulkes, I cannot describe the man. Well, he 
thought it sport to chaff the villagers in the vulgar, 
knavish way of such people. Uncle Willy Pelynt 
came along; he was sixty then, and one would have 
thought that his hair was venerable. This tourist 
called out, with a clown’s grin: “I s’y, ’ave you 
seen a waggon load o’ monkeys parss this w’y?’— 
you know how such people talk. Uncle Willy gave 
him one quick comprehensive glance, and finished 
him in a single sentence. ‘Falled off, ’ave ee, my 
dear?’ he said, and turning, strode away down to 
the farm.” 

The old gentleman stopped, bubbling-with merri- 
ment at the memory, a little out of breath also. The 
sun touched the thin, transparent face with a kind 
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of glory as he turned towards the sea and stood 
gazing out over it. 

The white high road, which ran through the moor 
like a ribbon, stretched away in looped miles before 
them. They were many hundred feet above the 
sea-level, and could discern all the capes, coves, and 
jagged headlands of those parts—the black teeth of 
Cornwall. Immediately in front of them, six furlongs 
distant and far down, lay the two curved spurs which 
enclosed the Zerran cove. 

The rector sat down on an adjacent boulder and 
watched the distant spots on the horizon, where the 
great steamers were kicking through deep water to 
New York. 

He began to talk, half to himself, an easy, gentle 
monologue, most peaceful, and in tune with the place 
and hour, informed with shrewd. humour, wide ex- 
perience of men and things, with one definite purpose 
and attitude towards life. He was quite pale, like 
some quaint Italian work in wax or ivory, as he 
sat, bowed with the dreams of his many years, talk- 
ing of things that are forgotten. 

Ffoulkes lay upon the short turf, pneumatic as a 
cushion, and stared up into the broad fields of the 
sky, saying a word now and again of question or 
appreciation. He could see a miniature world as 
he lay upon the ground, realise something of the 
thrushes’ outlook while feeding, see what the rabbits 
see. On the other side of the road a small field of 
barley was growing, and some of the nodding ears, 
an inch or two taller than their fellows, seemed to 
be painted upon the delicate blue above. They 
reminded him of a Japanese enamel upon copper— 
straw gold laid on turquoise. How delicate the 
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contrast was! A knowledge of colour can never be 
made by a brain in a hurry. The impression must 
be allowed to settle and breed inside for a time. 
Prone, he watched the little picture till he had ex- 
tracted all its possible beauty and appeal. Then he 
moved, searching for other miniature beauties which 
should delight his eyes as Sir John pleased his ears. 
He found it at once, for the faithful eye is never 
unfed in the Hinterland. , 

A yard or two away a single gorse bush, sentinel 
to the blazing golden forests which clothed the hill- 
side, had been burnt to the ground by the match of 
some passing farmer. The spot where it had stood 
was a carpet of dead black ash like unpolished 
ebony. But from this sable bed rose five slender 
fern fronds, graceful as a daffodil is, and of a young 
and tender green. They rose a foot or more, and 
curled round at the top into delicate convolutions, 
young and fresh as a baby’s hand. Ffoulkes pointed 
them out to his companion. 

“They are exactly like a bishop’s pastoral staff,” 
he said. 

Ffoulkes laughed. ‘You know my theories, Sir 
John,” he said. “Nature is the only high priest. I 
say with Shelley: 

‘Oh that the wise from their bright minds would kindle 
Such lamps within the dome of this dim world, 
That the pale name of PrigsT might shrink and dwindle 
Into the hell from which it first was hurled.’ ” 

Sir John sighed, not at the mock thunders of his 
friend, but at the thoughts they called up of how 
little good even the best of us can do in this world. 
He knew the man by his side was true and worthy, 
and loved him for it; nor did he waste his breath 
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in calling him to church when God was reaching 
him in another fashion. The old man sighed at 
a memory. 

“Shelley was very fierce,” he said, “and he had 
more excuse then than he would find now, I think. 
I remember a terrible instance of that anti-Christian 
spirit here in Zerran. 

“Twenty years ago, one wild night of storm, I 
was called to the bedside of a dying man. It was 
one of the nights you have seen in winter when the 
Atlantic is angry. Great clots of spume from the 
cove came flying far inland through the dark; the 
air was full of gongs and the howling of. devils. 
I can tell you that when I drew the curtain and 
unveiled the sombre picture of the storm I shrank 
from it. There was a wildness about the night 
which suggested evil of a supernatural character to 
one’s mind. The man to whom I was called was 
an old farmer up on the moor—Trewince by name. 
His house is tenantless and crumbled away now, 
and no one dares to go near it after dark. He was 
an evil old man, who lived with a woman in sin, and 
had quarrelled with all his children. It was known of 
him that he had been a leader among the terrible 
wreckers of Pendeen in his youth, and there were 
many dark stories about him. I was surprised to 
be summoned to him, but I know that God often 
touches the hearts of those about to die. So I got 
my cloak and a horn lantern and went out into 
the night. Just at that time there was much sick- 
ness in the village. A wandering French sailor 
from Penzance had brought the smallpox with 
him, and Death was busy among us. 

“Accordingly, that It might always be ready in 
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time of need, I had reserved The Blessed Sacrament 
and It was lying on the altar in church. I went 
in with my lamp, and almost at once felt that 
peace which comes from the altar when The Host 
is lying there. You will not, perhaps, quite under- 
stand me, my friend, but I assure you that the 
Presence has an immediate effect which can be 
Spiritually felt in a moment: Greatly comforted 
and helped, I took the Pyx and went out again 
into the storm, Whatever evil influences I had 
felt were abroad when I left the rectory did not 
trouble me now, and I stumbled along against 
the frightful force of the wind to Carnequidden 
farm. I reached it at last, and was taken into the 
sickroom. Old Trewince was sitting up in bed 
with blazing eyes. When I entered, and was about 
to speak, he silenced me with a wild gesture of his 
wasted arm. ‘I sent for you, parson,’ he cried, ‘to 
hear my last words, and then I be off to Hell and 
a’ done wid’n. These be the dying words of I, 
Thomas Trewince. Three things be waiting for I 
to die. The devil, who be waiting for my soul, and 
cares nothing for my body or my money; the 
worms, who be waiting for my body, but care 
nothing for my soul or my money; my children, 
who are waiting for my money, and care nothing 
for my body or my soul.’ He stopped, gasping for 
breath, and then, with a supreme effort, he said: 
_©O Christ, hang all three in the one noose!’ Then he 
fell back and died.” 

“ How terrible!” said Ffoulkes, Dit cd and moved 
by the weird story. “I know that some of the old 
Cornish wreckers and smugglers were fearful char- 
acters. The Cornish temperament is one of the 
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strangest things even still. England has nothing 
else like it. The old British, when the duchy 
became their last stronghold, left a stamp and a 
tradition which, exaggerated as it sounds, is even 
now vivid and real. There are men in Zerran who 
in their heart. of hearts would still like to creep up 
to the Cromlech at midnight and sacrifice a wild 
goat upon the stone!” 

“Not in Zerran, Ffoulkes,” said the old man gently; 
“not now. I have seen all the old evildoers die, 
and I have buried them myself in the churchyard 
there. But the Cornish temperament is, as you 
say, an unaccountable thing. One is constantly 
knocking up against some unexpected obstacle, 
some queer mental state which has existed for 
years without ever manifesting itself. Do you 
know, that from indications which reach me from 
time to time, I fear that even nowadays there will 
be trouble in Portalone yonder.” 

“TI think so, too, Sir John. But it is entirely and 
utterly the fault of those underbred and futile people 
who have settled there. The really good folk among 
the artists—the men with sympathy who work—are 
not sufficient to leaven the lump. Curious events 
are brewing on that rock, and, for my part, my 
sympathies are wholly with the fishermen in every 
way.” 

“They are a fierce, granite-minded folk,” said the 
priest, “and their religion has degenerated into 
something which has fallen back behind the modern 
enlightenment. But it is still theirs—they hold it 
steadfastly—and that is a great thing always. Our 
friend Stannus seemed immensely interested in them. 
What a good fellow that is! What a noble face he 
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has! I wonder what his trouble is. I should like 
to help him if I could. I was at. Merton with his 
father, Lord Glamis, a hard-riding, honest boy, very 
much liked in college. And I knew Lord Glamis’ 
aunt also—Lady Sophia Atkinson—a terrible old 
lady! I remember that we two boys once dined 
with the Bishop of Oxford when Lady Sophia was 
staying with him. The Bishop was rather inclined 
to be soapy, don’t you know. He had odd little 
enthusiasms which were not always thought to be 
quite sincere. Well, we went to the dinner, and, 
as lads would be on such a formal occasion, were 
rather bored. The Bishop prosed away and we 
listened. Lady Sophia, I should tell you, was stone 
deaf, and she had the brusque manners and sudden 
bursts of exclamation which sometimes go with that 
affliction. In the middle of dinner a small beetle 
fell from some flowers in an epergne on the table, 
and began to crawl over the white cloth, The 
Bishop turned to me. ‘Look at that, Mr Exton,’ 
he said in his soft voice; ‘look at that wonderful 
little creature! There is a tiny brain in that tiny 
body, directing its movements, animating its pur- 
pose. It moves by its own conscious efforts. See, 
it turns aside! What a wonderful instance of Free- 
will!’ The words were hardly spoken before Lady 
Sophia saw the beetle. ‘THERE’S A BEAST!’ she 
shouted in horror, having heard nothing of his lord- 
ship’s exordium, of course, and brought a heavy 
finger down upon the insect, ending its life, and 
also the Bishop’s eloquence for the rest of the 
evening.” 

Ffoulkes was laughing at the fun of the story, 
when he suddenly stiffened. Long training among 
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the hidden places of nature had sharpened all his 
senses till they were far finer and truer than those 
of the ordinary man. 

“T hear wheels,” he said. 

For nearly five minutes nothing appeared upon the 
road, but at length they saw a speck turn round the 
hill and grow rapidly larger. In a short time the 
beating of hoofs came to them, and they could see 
a light buggy was being driven furiously towards 
them and that a great dog ran by its side. 

“Tt’s Dr Peters,” said Sir John, with a smile. “No 
one else in Cornwall drives like that reckless creature, 
good fellow that he is. I suppose he’s come out to 
visit old Mrs Quethrock, who is seriously ill.” 

Both men got up, and began to walk towards the 
advancing vehicle. In ten seconds they saw that 
the horse, a splendid mare of the Summercourt 
breed, was galloping madly, the long hickory shafts 
of the buggy giving her room. The stranger would 
have thought that the animal was running away, 
but this was the usual pace of the Doctor, his mare, 
and his dog, all of whom were friends, and preferred 
rapid travelling. The Doctor saw them about a 
hundred yards away, shouted as he passed, and 
managed to pull up in another hundred yards, 
where the spidery outline of the buggy stood out- 
lined against the vast arch of sky and sea, a curious 
spectacle in those solitudes. They retraced their 
steps, and were greeted with a flashing smile under 
the debonair grey moustache and a quick welcome 
in the keen grey eyes. 

“Just over to see poor old Mrs Quethrock,” he 
said. “Glad to see you looking so fit, Sir John. 
Ffoulkes, I’ve brought a letter for you. It’s from 
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Courteen. He specially charged me to find you 
and give it to you. I suppose yoy’re going to the 
great dance to-night? Portalone is all upside down! 
See you there. Good-bye.” 

He shook the reins, and was off again before either 
had time to say a word. 

Ffoulkes’ face, which had been placid as usual 
hitherto, began to cloud and grow-moody. He 
toyed uneasily with the letter. At last he opened 
it as they drew near to the village again. It was 
in execrable handwriting, for Courteen was always 
too busy painting and thinking about painting to 
try and be legible, but Ffoulkes could make it out 
with a little difficulty. It ran: 


DEAR OLD CHAP, 

Don’t forget that you promtsed last 
week to come in for the dance to-night. 
My sister has come, all the whole town is 
in a state of wild excitement, and we are 
going to have a splendid time. Band from 
Truro; every sort of luxury. You can easily 
get a cart from one of the farmers—Uncle 
Willy’s cob drives well—and it can put up 
here. You can stay with us in my cottage 
for what’s left of the night afterwards, if 
there is any of it left! Mind, you're to 
come. 


Ever yours, 
(REGINALD 


The big man tore the letter into little pieces and, 
frowning, scattered them along the road. They 
arrived at the Church-town just as the bell was 
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tolling for evensong, and while Sir John went off 
to say prayers Ffoulkes strode to his cottage by 
the brook. _He seemed much disturbed as he 
pushed open‘the door and entered. 

The homely, pleasant downstairs room was rather 
dark. He sat down by the embers of a peat and 
gorse-root fire and sighed heavily. He lit a long 
Dutch cheroot, and with outstretched legs and a 
head sunk upon his breast fell into reverie. The 
soft multitudinous noise of the cows outside, being 
driven to the brook for their evening watering, fell, 
unnoticed, upon his ears. The cigar burnt itself 
out. Suddenly the muffled chime of a little carriage 
clock in its leather case told him that it was six. 
He rose with a jerk of his whole body, stamped 
upon the floor to restore the circulation in his 
benumbed limbs, and began to swear quietly to 
himself—full-blooded Falstaffian oaths with a Saxon 
ring, the sort of oaths your country gentleman 
swears, with none of the anzemic obscenity of 
cockneydom and mean little men. 

Then he went to a tantalus upon a shelf, poured 
out a little whisky in a tumbler, and drank it 
hurriedly. This was an extraordinary violation of 
his general rule, which was never to take a peg 
until the evening was well advanced. He mounted 
the creaking stairs which led to his bedroom, and 
lit a candle. The room was a veritable monk’s 
cell in its simplicity. Years of sun, wind, and the 
salt Atlantic air had taken the heat from its colours 
—the coverlet of the little bed, the curtains half 
shading the windows, which the evening lights just 
then touched so softly. The bed, a great copper 
bath, already filled with clear cold water by the 
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old dame who ‘swept the cottage, a great oak 
chest, this was all there was to be found there. 
There was a certain melancholy in the bare little 
room even. Houses should be simple and beautiful ; 
this place was not beautiful. It suggested loneliness 
and a forlorn life—a suggestion which no solitude 
upon the moors under the sky could have. A 
stranger going into the place, a woman more especi- 
ally, would have suddenly become aware of the 
great stream of human tears which is for ever fall- 
ing through the shadows of the world. Ffoulkes 
opened the chest, which was filled with neatly- 
folded clothes, and groped among them. He did 
not immediately find what he sought, and took 
out suit after suit. At length, near the bottom of 
the box, he took out an ancient dress suit. It was 
green with age, and the creases at the folds seemed 
to cut into the fabric. He held it up critically, and 
then sighed deeply. Then he sat down upon the 
bed. 

A tremendous struggle was going on in the brain 
of the recluse, a struggle which hurt him. The 
placidity of his thoughts was rudely broken in upon 
and spoilt. As the moments fled by, the situation 
seemed almost tragic. He was most fond of Courteen 
would do almost anything to please him—but 
this ? 

The big man was quite unconscious of the humour 
in the situation and his Manfredic attitude towards 
it. It was a real and poignant trouble. Could he, 
should he, break the habits of years, and leave his 
dear Hinterland even for one night? The dance 
would be torture to him, and he knew it. No social 
timidity or embarrassment restrained him, for he 
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had been a man of the world once, but an intolerable 
disgust for artificial amusements possessed him. 
He dreaded a general intercourse with ordinary 
men and women, had “taken a fear” of society, as 
the Cornish fisherman sometimes “takes a fear” of 
the sea and néver follows the pilchard and mackerel 
any more. 

So he sat and wrestled with his inclination and 
Reginald’s summons. He was almost angry with 
the boy for his insistence. He meant it well, no 
doubt, but how utterly foolish the whole thing was! 
With Tony Lumpkin’s landlord he could have cried: 
“ Ah! bless your heart for a sweet, pleasant, d——d 
mischievous fool!” 

He could picture it all so vividly—the merriment, 
the scent of the women’s frocks, the rhythmic caco- 
phony of the Truro band. “Oh,.Mr Ffoulkes, so 
you have come out of your hermitage at last! How 
good of you! Don’t you find it awfully depressing 
out at Zerran? And is it true that you are writing 
a great book? Whatis the plot? Do tell me!” 

He shuddered with repulsion. It seemed vile 
to him. Like milking he-goats, there was neither 
honour nor profit in it. The perspiration began to 
start out in little beads all over his face. And it 
would be a high tide to-night. He had purposed 
to climb down the rocky stairway where the brook 
fell into the cove, and sit on a ledge above the seal 
caves watching the smooth, strong flood coming up 
towards him like a silent man in anger. The rock- 
foxes would be barking on the cliffs above. There 
would be a sudden thunder of hoofs as the sleeping 
wild goats would awake and fly over the turf. Dawn 
would come. He would see Pendeen lighthouse, like 
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a splash of whitewash, fourteen miles away, against 
the warm lilac of the headland shaped like a sleep- 
ing crocodile. Yes; he had meant to see the summer 
dawn, to welcome another day of clean and whole- 
some life, and to sleep through the hot morning, 
while the bees sang to him like. little jewels with 
voices. ? 

And instead of these supreme pleasures he was 
asked to don a ridiculous black cdat, to talk with 
affected women who had neither birth nor breeding, 
while hearing music full of patchouli and red pepper! 
He ground his teeth at the thought. 

Suddenly he jumped up from the bed where he 
had been sitting. His eye fell upon the dress coat. 
He caught it up and flung it out of the window, 
where it fell into the barrel of water which was fed 
by the Cornish “launders” which ran round the 
eaves of the cottage. 

Dark came over the sea with thunder and a 
summer storm. It found him waiting in the rocky 
bastion by the cove. He sat in the natural window 
on that aerial perch, forgetting all but the sublimity, 
the solemn holiness, of the scene. And overhead 
were the Latin words he himself had chiselled in 
the rock: 


SE OMHES EGO HOGA 


CHAPTER V 


**She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed ; 

My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead ; 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red.” 


For Winchcombe Stannus the night of all nights 
had come. As he wrapped a cloak round him and 
descended the steep hill to the ballroom at the 
waterside the lightnings played round him, and 
he heard the thunder. He breathed inwards deeply, 
as if he would draw the storm-sword down into his 
very being, that it might riot in his swift blood. 
He felt like some god who walks on thunder. 

This was the night of all nights. 

But a few yards away Kathleen was waiting. 
It was ordained thus. At the end of the long 
waiting, the hot, hopeless hours, the rose of all the 
roses—rosa amorosa—was waiting. He passed out of 
the dark into an ante-room. A man took his cloak, 
and he came suddenly into the place of music and 
light. 

The second dance was begun. The floor was 
covered with the happy guests as the gay ball swept 
up and down the polished floor. 

He saw the bright eyes and laughing faces, the 
diaphanous dresses of the girls, through a golden 
mist. 

Instinct took him to where Kathleen was. He 
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skirted the walls of the room till he reached the 
farther end. She was sitting with her brother on 
a lounge—a little withdrawn from the dancers— 
half screened by greenery. 

Reggie smiled brightly as he saw Winchcombe 
draw near. He rose and came a step to meet him. 
“Ah,” he cried merrily, “you havé come at last, 
old fellow! This is my sister. Kathleen dear, this 
is Mr Stannus of whom I have told you.” 

He stood there, and in a moment was filled with 
wonder. 

For his sister had risen and stepped swiftly to 
Winchcombe. Her lovely face had a visible light, 
an inward illumination upon it, a radiance which 
in its inexpressible purity and blessing froze the 
words upon the boy’s lips. 

And Winchcombe had taken her hand. He was 
bending low over it—lower still. What was this? 
From those two, his sister and his friend, the boy 
felt some fluid emanation come in waves. It beat in 
upon his consciousness, surrounded him, covered him. 

In a flash of sudden and blinding realisation the 
painter became aware. He was in the presence of 
something holy, terrible, and sweet ; life was suddenly 
revealed to him—life itself. 

Yes; what was this? 

Reginald also knew that this was to be the night 
of all nights. 

“Captain Stannus and I don’t want any introduc- 
tion, Reggie darling,” his sister said, and her voice 
throbbed like the great strings of a harp. “I never 
told you, dear, but we are old friends—old friends, 
Reggie. Go and dance, dear, now.” 

He turned to go, filled with a wild and lyric ex- 
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citement such as he had never known before. When 
he had painted “ Moor o’ Cornwall,” and it was hung 
on the line, there had been no such sensation in his 
blood. 

He saw Lady Ward say something to Winch- 
combe, and the two turned towards the steps which 
led to the basement of the place, which had been 
fitted up in quiet alcoves and corners. His friend 
and his sister disappeared, and he felt as if a lamp 
had been taken away. 

And others also had seen the hostess greet 
Winchcombe. Kitty Dawlish had seen it as the 
dance came to an end. 

Kitty looked very pretty. She had been waiting 
for Stannus to come with an odd impatience. Now 
that she knew her suspicions of his conduct were 
unfounded she caught herself remembering the 
shadows on the window-blind with a shudder, as 
if at the remembrance of something horrible. She 
wanted Winchcombe to come. She felt sure that 
he would ask her to dance. A waltz, she meant 
that it should be—two perhaps. Surely his arms 
were very strong arms? 

The girl had seen him go up to the beautiful and 
queenly woman at the head of the room. She had 
seen the meeting, and her half-thoughts, her vague 
maiden fancies had fled in a sudden moment. 

With the quick feminine instinct she had divined 
everything. She saw that these were no chance 
acquaintances, that they had come to the dance to 
see each other that night. It was a rather bitter 
moment. Kitty had never seen anyone who at- 
tracted her as Winchcombe did. He was different 
to the men she had ever known, men who were 
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artists for the most part. He was a man round 
whom one could weave many fancies, who symbolised 
an unconscious ideal in her He was one who 
“on honey-dew hath fed, and drank the milk of 
Paradise.” 

Now she knew suddenly that he was not for her. 
She was not in love with him yet, only ready to be. 
A sigh came from her lips, her heart felt leaden for 
a moment. Then, her own private feelings were 
merged in her interest for his. What a proper 
pair they made, those two! How full of glory 
Lady Ward’s eyes had been. Yes; they were fitted 
for each other, he and she. Kitty began to regard 
the meeting from that standpoint of detachment 
which the artistic temperament teaches. In a flash 
she saw how these two must, indeed, be one in spirit. 
She realised the beauty which love had called out 
upon their faces, and she realised the pathos of the 
situation poignantly. Lady Ward, she knew, was 
married—all the known facts about Reggie’s sister 
had been buzzed round Portalone by Mrs Cassilis 
and her husband for several days. 

The little girl began to feel bewilderment. What 
she had just seen was new in her experience; the 
fringe of tragedy began to frighten her. 

For three minutes, as all these thoughts flooded 
into her brain, she was silent and adstrait as she 
stood at a buffet with her partner. 

Then Reginald Courteen came up to claim her 
for a dance. It was a square—the first lancers of 
the evening. “Don’t you think it’s almost too hot 
to dance a romp like the lancers?” she said. “This 
thunder is fearfully oppressive, don’t you think? 
Suppose we sit it out, Mr Courteen?” 
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Reggie agreed. He seemed taken out of himself, 
she thought, as they sat down in an alcove. The 
dreamy preoccupation of his ordinary manner was 
quite gone. ‘He was alert, labouring under some 
excitement. Kitty had never seen him like this 
before. ; 

When he was helping her in her work, or criticis- 
ing it, he was animated enough, but only because 
of his interest in the artistic questions involved. 

Evening clothes suited him, she thought. He 
seemed as if he had come into the world again, 
upon a visit from the kingdom of paint, where he 
was a native. 

And Reggie looked at Kitty with fresh eyes also. 
She was certainly charming in her black dress, with 
her white arms and slender hands. 

“JT wonder if anyone could paint this?” he began, 
nodding towards the dancers. 

“Only one of the French pastelists, I think.” 

“Yes ; it would be far too ‘busy’ for anything but 
a note, or an impression rather. But there are some 
fine golds and blacks, aren’t there?” 

She saw that he was regarding her. 

“Ought we to talk shop at a dance, Mr Courteen? 
They say too much shop is talked in Portalone.” 

“TI don’t see how one can help talking shop. 
Colour is everywhere, composition suggests itself 
in everything the artist sees. One can’t help it 
easily.” 

“Do you know—don’t be ferocious—I feel out of 
tune with our art to-night. I don’t want to think a 
bit about it. That’s a bold confession from pupil 
to master, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, horrible! Still, I feel rather that way myself. 
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I don’t want to carry the palette into everything 
to-night either. How jolly the music is!” 

“TIsn’t it? The old Mikado Lancers are still the 
best. I think, perhaps, that painters who really 
work at their art—I’m not talking of people who 
just play at painting—get too self-centred. After 
all, the really great artist must totich life at many 
points if he is to do sympathetic work, broad 
work.” 

She said it very prettily, Reginald thought, ad- 
vancing her little theory tentatively, with a pretty 
flush upon her cheeks. He wondered why he had 
not allowed himself to realise her thoroughly before. 
He had long thought her the jolliest girl he knew. 

“Ah, sympathy!” he said. “Yes; that is very 
important in art, as in life too. But how little one 
gets of it.” 

Kitty echoed him. She felt that she needed sym- 
pathy. There was a void in her heart. She did 
not at that moment remember what had troubled 
her. Winchcombe she had forgotten in the interest 
of her talk. But the void was there all the same. 

She sighed, and looked kindly at Reginald, not 
realising in the least her own pretty forlornness or 
its power over a young gentleman so strangely ex- 
cited as Reginald was. 

An idea, a vision, crossed the young man’s 
brain. 

He saw a large studio. There were two easels in 
it. Two people were at work at these easels, a man 
and a girl. The girl was slim and active as she 
stepped about her painting. Her hair was dark, and 
she had a great deal of it. In a large open fireplace 
of red brick—Reggie had just seen a vacant studio 
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with an open fireplace, always a most desirable thing 
in a studio—a bright fire glowed. 

Presently the girl put down her brushes. She 
went to the fireplace and began to make tea. The 
man went on painting for a time. Then he also 
went to the ingle-nook. The girl gave him a cup 
of tea, and Reggie knew that the man was thinking 
how much jollier it was to have tea like this, snug 
in one’s own place, with a charming girl to pour 
it out, than to run round to the Brigantine for a 
bottle of beer. After tea the girl had a cigarette 
from the man’s case. He lit it for her, and 

“T see that Mrs Cassilis is having a cigarette, 
Mr Courteen, and I’m going to have one too. Oh, 
all the girls are smoking!” 

The vision wentaway. Reggie saw a sweet face near 
his own. Pouting lips, half laughing, half pretending 
to be ashamed, were asking him for a cigarette. 

It. was the recognised custom among the ladies 
of Portalone that such as wished to do so should 
be allowed to smoke. Though they were as con- 
ventional a lot as ever bought a woman’s journal, 
it was felt that something must be done to mark 
the fact that they belonged to an artistic colony. 
It was the only way in which the poor things could 
show it. 

Kitty was an inveterate smoker of the poisonous 
little substitutes for honest tobacco. But, unlike most 
of her feminine friends, Kitty smoked because she 
really liked it. She was quite innocent of pose. 

Reggie gave her a cigarette. 

“You look jolly when you’re smoking,” he said. 
“JT think it makes a girl companionable! There is 
a sort of comradeship in it.” 
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‘* «My cigarette ! 
The amulet, that far beyond 
To-day, can conjure up to-morrow 
The magic wand. ee 


She quoted. 

“What does your cigarette conjure up for you 
now?” he said in a low tremulous voice. 

She started a little, and looked quickly at him. 

They were quite screened from view where they 
sat, though they could see the dancers. 

“T don’t know,” she answered falteringly, losing 
her self-possession in a quick moment as she marked 
the change in him. 

She found her left hand warmly imprisoned. The 
fingers which clasped it were strong and sinuous, 
brown with painting under the sunlight. 

“Kitty dear,” he said, “why should your cigarette 
not conjure up a life for you with me? Darling, 
let us live and work together always, you and I 
together. Marry me, little sweetheart, and I will 
be very good to you. We shall be so happy!” 

An arm, supporting and strong, was round her 
now. Her head with its coils of dark, scented hair 
lay upon his shoulder. 

A flood of joy came over her, as if she had been 
waiting for this, just this—a flood of joy and realisa- 
tion. Dear Reginald! that sweet, chivalrous boy, 
who never did or said anything a gentleman might 
not say or do. And a great painter aiso—her master 

_in art. 

With an impulsive movement of serene trust and 
affection the little girl pressed the blossom of her 
lips to his. 

A transport of happiness seized the young man 
such as he had never known before. This, then, 
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was the great secret! It was better than anything 
else. “Darling!” he said passionately, “we will 
be married next week, and take Byant’s studio— 
the one with the old Cornish fireplace and the 
ingle-nooks!” 

“Oh, Reggie!” 

“And we will paint a great picture together. 
You are quite good at sunsets you know, rose-dorée 
effects!” 

“Do you really mean that, Reggie? You never 
told me so before!” 

“Of course I mean it. It wouldn’t have been wise 
to tell you while you were only my pupil.. You'd 
have got careless, and scumbled the paint on to get 
your effects, while you know, in a sunset, dearest, 
you have to paint your high lights in flat colour.” 

“I am so glad, dear. That makes me happier 
than anything.” 

“Let’s go and tell my sister.” 

“Oh, Reggie, I couldn’t. She would never under- 
stand how happy you have made me. I often 
wondered if you saw any merit in my rose-doré 
effects.” 

“Now you know, dear, pretty little girl!” 


CHAPTER VI 


**, . . the long-necked geese of the world that are eyer hissing dispraise, 
Because their natures are little, and whether he heed it or not, 
Where each man walks with his head in a cloud of poisonous flies.” 


“THERE was no such thing as hypocrisy in ancient 
times—at least I never heard of it,” said Marston to 
Fallowfield as he watched the vicar’s frown of atten- 
tion at something Mrs Cassilis was pouring into his 
ears; “hypocrisy is a purely Christian vice!” 

Fallowfield, a tall, distinguished-looking man, one 
of the workers of Portalone, smiled down at the 
novelist. 

“In your last book,” he said, “which I have just 
been reading, I remember a passage which says: 
‘Cynicism, when it is not the pose of youth, is the 
last resource of a man who has himself to blame.’” 

Marston laughed. “Oh, you shouldn’t take the 
words out of my mouth!” he said. 

“Tt would be unfair to you to let them remain 
there,” said Fallowfield; “and Sandys isn’t a hypo- 
crite—he believes in a personal devil!” 

“I’m glad he has one friend,” said the novelist. 
“But, seriously, I can’t understand the man. He's 
as easy and commode as an old glove. He pretends. 
He pretends to artistic feeling, for instance. I heard 
him preach on the dove which brings the message of 
hope over the waters. It didn’t ring true. I’m sure 
it was no more than a clay pigeon to him really! 
I’d much rather have the downright person who 
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makes the faux-pas about the primrose on the river’s 
brim !” 

“T think you mistake the vicar,” Fallowfield said. 
He was a kindly, noble-minded man, who loathed 
the scandal and small talk of the rock. Marston 
did not, certainly, talk maliciously of anyone—his 
brain was too fine for that; but he liked analysis, 
from a detached point of view. ‘What is sincerity 
after all?” Fallowfield said, pouring himself some 
claret cup, for they were standing at the buffet in 
an inner room. 

“T remember my father telling me of a ballet girl 
who had not lived a reputable life, but, in middle age 
married a man of some wealth. Her husband died, 
and she became devoted to good works, and in every 
way a splendid woman. One day she was going 
over a great country house in the neighbourhood 
with one of the local clergy. In the picture gallery 
stood a cast of the Venus of Milo. Directly she 
saw it she turned away her head, and said: ‘ Naughty! 
Naughty!’ She was horribly wrong and dreadfully 
vulgar in her point of view, but she was quite 
sincere.” 

“Tm not guzze sure, Fallowfield. But I can give 
you an instance of unconscious sincerity. You know 
Roberts, the cattle painter, dreadful person! He 
was down here painting the other day, and someone 
introduced Mrs Cassilis to him. ‘Oh, how do you 
do, Mr Roberts?’ she said. ‘Ive been longing to 
know you. I’ve always been so fond of beasts!’” 

“Children are the sincerest people,” Fallowfield 
said. “Even their little poses are sincere efforts 
to interest one. But for absolute sincerity something 
that happened in my nursery the other day beats 
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everything I have ever heard. I’ve three children, 
you know—two boys and a girl. One morning I 
heard a great wailing, and went up’to see what was 
the matter. I found my eldest boy—aged seven— 
standing by himself in a corner, looking very defiant. 
The other boy and the little girl were sobbing in 
each other’s arms. ‘Oh, father, Dolly said, ‘we've 
been playing at Adam and Eve, and-God’s ate the 
apple!’” a 

A dance was just over, and couples came thronging 
into the refreshment-room. A good many men were 
there whom few people ever saw in the ordinary 
va-et-vient of Portalone. The public-houses knew 
them not; they never appeared at the “At Homes,” 
the bridge parties, or lingered in Lucas’ studio. 
These were the cream of the place, the strong men 
who worked and strove, keeping their art in front 
of their vision, day in day out, like a guiding star. 
But all came to Reginald’s party; he was one of 
them, and they rallied round him. 

In one way it was almost a pity that these earnest 
workers were not more familiar figures in the life 
of the place. Their absence allowed the idle 
majority to fill the stage too much. It gave the 
new-comer a wrong impression of Portalone, and he 
was apt to give the colony a name, and think of it 
with a contempt that it did not wholly deserve. 

Among these men Cassilis came striding. He 
was greatly excited. All his little nervous tricks 
were accentuated. He had been drinking a good 
deal of champagne, which, while it exhilarated him, 
also emphasised the worn face with its hard lines 
of muddy dissipation. The sensualist, though he 
doesn’t realise it, always lives as if he thought he 
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were immortal; and Fallowfield, as he marked the 
fellow’s jerky excitement, knew that he would be 
very sorry for this in the morning. 

“Have you heard?” he whispered to the two men, 
with intense relish. “Everyone is saying that 
Reggie Courteen and Kitty Dawlish are engaged!” 

“Well, I don’t suppose it’s any business of ours 
if they are,” Fallowfield answered shortly. 

The other did not notice the coldness of his tone. 
“T’m sure it’s true,” he said. “I stood by the wall 
all this dance and watched their faces. Reggie is 
quite changed! I’m going to chaff him about it. 
What can he see in that child? She wears cone in 
her hair——” 

Marston and Fallowfield had moved away from 
the twitching, malicious creature, leaving him alone 
at the table. He cast his eye over the various 
couples sitting about there, trying to find someone 
more receptive to his information. It was a necessity 
of every quivering nerve that this man should have 
an audience. 

He saw his wife, fluffy, blonde, and flushed, fan- 
ning herself with a painted fan. She was talking 
to Badigeon. 

The big genius was distinguished in his dress suit. 
The clothes of ceremony seemed to give him a 
personality more representative of his real power 
than the tweeds of daily use. He looked the in- 
dolent, unconscious genius that he was. 

Cassilis crossed over to the couple. His wife, he 
knew, would be receptive enough to anything he had 
to say. Badigeon also was not without an inter- 
mittent interest in the affairs of other people. 

“Have you heard about Courteen and Kitty 
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Dawlish?” he said. “They’re engaged! What a 
joke! Fancy Courteen booked at last!” 

His news did not have quite the-effect ‘he antici- 
pated, and he was annoyed. 

“Oh!” he said, pursing up his lips and tossing 
his head. “Of course, my dear, if you’re going to 
tell me you knew it before——” 

His face of disappointment was ludicrous, but 
Mrs Cassilis did not notice it. ag 

“Reggie Courteen?” she said indifferently. “Oh, 
has he? Very possibly. That little cat Kitty 
Dawlish would very easily get round zm. But 
have you heard?” 

“Heard what?” 

“Why, what everyone in the room is talking about. 
It’s a scandal J call it, and such things ought not to 
be allowed.” 

“What zs it?” almost screamed the. neuropath, 
divided between anxiety to hear his wife’s story and 
annoyance at the failure of his own. 

“Where have your eyes been?” she responded 
tartly. “Why, it’s Lady Ward and Mr Stannus!” 

“Eloped?” cried Mr Cassilis, his face alight with 
anticipation. : 

“Don’t ask me, please,” rejoined Mrs Cassilis ; 
“JI don’t keep the consciences of either of them, 
thank heavens! But something very strange is 
going on to-night, I can tell you that. Indeed, so 
much so is it generally felt, that the dear vicar 
thought it wisest to go home nearly half-an-hour 
ago. He told me himself that the atmosphere was 
not quite what he thought it ought to be.” 

Cassilis turned to Badigeon. “What is it, 
Badigeon?” he asked, 
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“ As far as I can make out,” the giant answered, 
“just after the dance began, about the second or 
third waltz, I believe, Stannus arrived, not quite 
sober—at least that’s what the vicar says, though 
I never saw Stannus step over the mark in my life. 
Well, he went up to Lady Ward and caught hold 
of her rather roughly by the arm. Then he whispered 
something in her ear. She fainted, and he carried 
her out of the room. Since then neither of them 
has been seen at all!” 

“No!” said Mrs Cassilis. “I know they’re not 
in the building anywhere. I made Mr Badigeon 
take me into every nook and corner of it; and I 
went myself into the ladies’ cloakroom, pretending 
I wanted a handkerchief, but she wasn’t there 
either!” 

“Tl soon find out,” said Cassilis.s “Ill ask 
Courteen !” 

“T shouldn't,’ Mrs Cassilis said, flushing a little 
under her permanent roses. “I did just hint that 
the ladies were thinking it rather strange that their 
hostess should be away for two hours.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Oh, he was quite nasty about it—so unlike his 
usual self; I suppose that little pert girl’s been 
putting him up to it. He said: ‘That was arranged 
on purpose beforehand, Mrs Cassilis.’ ‘Why, Mr 
Courteen?’ I said, for I was really feeling offended 
at the slight. He looked at me in his sleepy way, 
and then he said: ‘So that the ladies I have invited 
might have something interesting to talk about ’—and 
went away laughing,” 

“Well,” said Badigeon, “I hear everyone talking 
about it; but, pon my word, I can’t see what there 
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is in it. I don’t believe Stannus was drunk, as the 
vicar said, and I’m sure he never took hold of 
Lady Ward’s arm roughly. The man couldn’t do 
such a thing. It’s unlike him.” 

Mrs Cassilis paid very little attention to this 
justification. “Ah! there’s Mr Harrison,” she said, 
as the painter of seraphim drew near, cutting Badigeon 
short in hisremarks. “I wonder if he has heard any- 
thing about it?” 

She beckoned to the painter with ue fan, and he 
came to her with the latest bulletins. 

The night wore on. Foolish tongues wagged, 
malicious ones stabbed and stung. The music, 
plaintive or gay, sometimes with a blare of triumph, 
sometimes with a heady lilt in it that set the blood 
racing, went on unceasingly in the golden light. 

To some of them there it brought old memories 
of days in the great world far away from the west. 
It was perfumed with old regret, instinct with dead 
desire. There were days, these remembered, when 
life had been like wine to their youth, and every 
girl a queen; when Art—how cold and austere now 
when youth was going under the grey Cornish skies !— 
had been a radiant mother distilling hope. 

And as they swung in the waltz with the wives 
and daughters of their friends, familiar women 
enough, some of them recalled the flower of young 
red lips and heard voices long since departed, until 
the very walls seemed woven of dreams. 

Who shall say in that strange crowd of folk—fools 
posturing as artists, artists mingling with fools; 
women whose souls ceased where the fleshly impulse 
began, women lost in a maze of little things—who 
shall say what memories or messages the old waltzes 
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and dance music had for them as the well-trained 
but old-fashioned band beat out the remembered 
tunes of ten‘years ago? In the thunderous night as 
the hours went by a strange languor came over the 
dancers. : 

At one o'clock the thunder suddenly ceased. 
Almost simultaneously waiters pulled aside the 
curtains, and the fresh night came pouring in. A 
great gong sounded, and a passage way was opened 
in the wall, leading to the supper-room, which was 
an adjacent studio. There was to be a supper in the 
good old style: the people seated at long tables, with 
merriment at a common board in ancient fashion, 
with toasts, perhaps, and a flavour of festivals which 
had been thus in youth. 

And when the guests had all flocked into the 
gleaming studio they saw that Lady Ward was 
there, seated at a table with her brother. She was 
very pale but radiantly lovely, and the dancers began 
to feel a little ashamed at the unkind words they had 
bruited about. 

Only it was noticed, and whispered, Winchcombe 
Stannus was not at the feast. 


CHAPTER VII 


**Let it be now, love! All my soul breaks forth. 
How I do love you! Give my love its way ! 
A man can have but one life and one death, 
One heaven, one hell. Let me fulfil my,fate— 
Grant me my heaven now! Let me know you mine, 
Prove you mine, write my name upon your brow, 
Hold you and have you, and then die away 
If God please, with completion in my soul !” 


KATHLEEN put her arm through Winchcombe’s as 
soon as they were out of the ballroom. She looked 
up in his face. “ At last, love!” she whispered. “I 
knew it was to be so. Fate is strong to bring us 
together.” 

The withdrawing-room below had been _ beauti- 
fully furnished, and a warm, subdued light filled it 
from lamps shaded with crimson silk. But Kathleen 
shook her head when she saw it. 

“Not here,” she said, echoing his own thoughts. 
“Let us go out into the night.” 

“Vou are not afraid of the thunder, Kathleen ?” 

Her eyes met his. 

They passed out upon the narrow and dark quay, 
where Baragwaneth was shortly to stand. The lap, 
lap of the still harbour water was at their feet. Over 
the still basin the yellow gleam of the little light- 
‘house shone steadily through the warm black air. 

“We must go out on the mole,” he said, “on the 
other side of the harbour. It will be cooler there, 
and there is a seat at the base of the lighthouse. 
But it is a treacherous way, dearest, and your shoes 
are fragile, Will you trust yourself to me?” 
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She drooped to him, half swooning with her love. 
The whole visible world flashed away in one great 
supersensual ‘ecstasy. She felt herself lifted up 
away from foothold. The gallant arms of her love, 
her heart’s desire, were around her, his great strength 
encompassed her, his arms were a home for her, and 
she was home at last! 

She was borne through the dark, whither she 
knew not. Her heart burst into blossom on his 
breast as the violet lightnings played around them, 
and the weird mutter in the air showed that Nature 
herself was dismayed and trembled before such joy 
as theirs. 

And now all her wanderings in exile from her 
heart’s dear country were over. She would die; 
dying clasped in his embrace; a supreme passing! 

From heart to heart—pressed so close, so close !— 
the swift messages are flashing like shuttles in a 
loom. Like one welded soul they pass along the 
ghostly quays, caught up in a flame of passionate 
welcome, burning spirit and flesh into one great 
radiance. 

This is the night of nights. Their hearts are 
beating in the passionate heart of eternity. He, 
with his lovely burden, so warm and human, so 
inexpressibly dear, knows no earthly weariness. 
Bodily strength or weakness, all the physical life, 
have passed away in one great throbbing chord 
of music. Space and the material life exist no 
longer—Love has disembodied the lovers. 

In all their lives there has been no such moment 
as this, All that they had ever desired or known, 
all the multitudinous fires and forces of life, every 
storm or joy which had shaken or glowed in the 
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soul—each and all are culminated now in one im- 
mense triumph. , 

They are at length upon the long granite break- 
water. To their right the black harbour pool lies 
still as before, though the bright lights of the danc- 
ing-house they have left is reflected in it. But, to 
the left, the deep is moaning and. whispering with 
Many voices, stretching away into’the dark—vast, 
fathomless, mysterious. 

Winchcombe held Kathleen for one long moment, 
standing stiff and still upon the wall between two 
waters. Then he leaned over her till her hair 
touched his face, her warm breath was upon it, and 
pressed his lips to hers. 

They stood for a moment, when he had set her 
gently down, like people in a dream. Then, hand 
in hand, they walked up the mole to the lighthouse 
at the end. 

They sat in the granite embrasure and looked out 
over the ghostly sea. 

She was close to him as he began the story of his 
life—since the thirsty bugles had sang their last song 
to him in the barrack square. 

He told of his long wrestling with desire when he 
and duty had fought the siren voices in the night 
watches. In the loneliness of teeming London he 
had conquered himself, or thought he conquered. 
Soul and body, heart and mind had been drugged 
at last. Life and thought had gone away for a 
time, and only in the dreams of night had he 
made knowledge of her and his love, waking with 
shadowy memories from the dim houses of sleep. 

Then he told of the summons, the mysterious 
call to the far-off duchy, the fever in his blood to be 
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there, the meeting with Reginald, the lonely vigil 
on the moors, the red eye. And in a low voice, 
broken with sobs of love and sadness, she took up 
their intertwined story in her turn. 

She told of her decision to seek the farthest spot 
in England away from all sights and scenes that 
could recall the past. ; 

“TI wanted to be in utter solitude, dearest,’ she 
said. “I thought of the Scillies. Ambrose did not 
mind where I went. He was off with the squadron, 
and he thought I should see something of Reggie. 
So we took a house from Captain Denis, who has 
been superintending the new fortifications at St 
Mary’s, and I settled down there. But I knew 
quite certainly that it was only waiting. I didn’t 
know where you had gone or what you were doing. 
I was content to wait, because I was certain we 
must meet. There are things one knows—oh, so 
surely and certainly! And I never sent you the 
mind message which would have brought you to me 
wherever you were, because the time had not come. 

“Day by day I used to go and look out over the 
sea, and pray for you. 

“And at last, with the very early spring, when 
the islands were beginning to bloom with the first 
daffodils, I knew you were in Cornwall. At nights 
I used to watch the red light from the Wolf going 
towards Cornwall, and think of you. I always knew 
when you were thinking of me, love!” 

The night became fresher as the thunder retreated 
behind them. It was passing over the Hinterland 
now, many miles away. A star or two shone. 
Capella and Arcturus, the bickering lights of the 
Northern Hemisphere, appeared in the dark sky. 
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“Kathleen,” he said, “it is no idle chance that 
has brought us together once more. We are met 
by God’s will. For all time you have been destined 
for me and I for you. My whole soul goes out to 
you; you are my whole life. Nothing can ever 
separate us or divide us, my heart’s queen. Could 
this be if it were not ordained? Is it possible that 
you and I should be as we are if it were not meant 
that we should be each other's? And what is there 
to hinder us? A formal bar, a social convention. 
You would not wreck your husband’s life by leaving 
him. We both know that. I am not eloquent, and 
words do not come easily to me. But, dear one,a 
paradise awaits us in our mutual love. Shall we 
once more spurn this priceless gift? God knows 
how I have wrestled with my yearning for you— 
wrestled in the dark trying to find light. But I 
can endure no longer. To-night you are mine by 
every law of God or man. Come away, come away, 
and fulfil your life with me.” 

His voice was full of agony, which mingled with 
its passion. For however he might strive, however 
close his mind, he knew his words were evil. The 
fierceness of his desire, the wild joy of the progress 
to the pier, his whole strong nature turned towards 
one great thing, urged him with a force which he 
could not resist to make her his own, heart to heart 
for ever. 

But he could not guard against the sword which 
stabbed him as he voiced his desire. The conscience 
which God had put in him would not be silenced ; 
it shouted furiously to him like a vocal spirit, and 
its voice was very strong. 

Not for this man the easy self-persuasion, the 
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genial acquiescence of a drugged soul in wrong. 
His own natural rectitude and mastery of self was 
making the struggle a thousand times more terrible. 

Her low reply came to him. 

“Dear one, I do not know, I cannot say. How 
can we judge when we want each other so much? 
We have fought so long; are we to yield now? 
I am a woman, and I love you so that what you 
tell me that I will do; but not here and now. I 
will not let you decide now upon our whole life. 
You shall wait for a few days; then if you come 
to me and tell me to go away with you I will do so, 
You shall be the judge. Pray for help. 

“To-morrow I shall leave here. I am going to 
Bristol to go aboard my husband’s yacht, and to 
sail in it to Scilly. He is attending the Prince on 
his tour of Cornwall, on board the gunboat convoy- 
ing the royal yacht. Afterwards, when the Prince 
goes back, he has a month’s leave, and there is going 
to be a yachting party. Now in a week you shall 
decide for us both, and God help you, darling.” 

There was a tenderness in her voice which brought 
the hot tears into the strong man’s eyes, a tenderness 
and purity which banished passion. He bowed over 
her hand. 

“And now,” she said, “let us walk soberly back 
to the dance; it is lighter, and I can manage. I 
must go in, for Reginald’s sake, but you need not.” 

She laid a gentle hand upon his bowed head and 
rose from the seat. 

For a moment she stood by him, a tall, white 
figure in the gloom, and then softly moved away 
down the mole. 

Winchcombe was left alone with the night. 


CHAPTER VIII 


** And, undisturbed by conscientious qualms 
Perverts the prophets, and purloins the psalms.” 


WHEN John Baragwaneth left the stricken mother 
and strode out into the quadrangle the hot night 
air seemed to sicken him with an almost physical 
nausea. He stumbled in his walk, and felt his way 
out of the little square like a blind man. 

The church rose before him, a towering black 
mass. He looked up at it, remembering in a dim, 
half-conscious way how many times, when far out 
on the Atlantic, he had steered for the little port 
under that towering landmark. 

He stood before the great door of the church, 
an old door studded with iron nails, and with two 
niches above, in which stood worn figures of St Tudy 
and St Veep, saints of old Cornwall. 

The door was shut; and his steps, which had led 
him idly to it—if perchance he might sit a while 
in the dark, empty church and collect his thoughts 
—faltered and paused. Then he turned into the 
churchyard. 

Not far from the gate, as in so many of the 
‘Cornish God’s acres, stood a great granite cross, 
ogival, and with the Madonna and Child carved 
upon it. 

Baragwaneth leaned upon it and pressed his cheek 
to the stone. The chill contact helped him with 
its material reminder. He clung to the pillar, 
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fighting for his mind. Little fires flashed furiously 
before his eyes, his throat was parched as the throat 
of Dives was‘ parched in hell. But as he gripped 
and pressed the stone the tumult of his agony 
lessened, and.as it passed away he sat upon the 
plinth with hot, wide eyes. He was able to survey 
his life and where it stood at last. 

He saw nothing but black ruin, utter wreck, leaden 
despair. 

He was a man who lived from a great depth of 
being, a true Cornish type, with all its virtues, all its 
faults. An elemental mystic on one side of him, 
a creature of fierce lusts on the other, he was at 
once fanatic and idealist, tender, and cruel as the 
grave. 

He saw himself with the prison taint upon him. 
His friends and folk below at the foot of the cliff 
did not care. In their eyes he was hero rather 
than felon. But he had known the bitterness of 
captivity. He had marched in the fool’s parade, 
beat upon the iron walls of the box where they 
kept him, and he knew in his own dumb way 
that he would never forget that. The stain was 
within. 

And he’ saw himself with his life’s desire taken 
from him. He would never have Marie now. The 
girl away over by Mevagissey was another girl now, 
a person whom he did not love. But he loved the 
old Marie, would always love her, or the memory 
of her. 

He wanted everything or nothing. The ardour 
of his temperament forbade half measures. 

And then, when, half stupefied, he had surveyed 
the ruin of his life—detached, as a man looks on a 
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landscape from a hill—another thought came into 
his brain like a hot wire. 

It was the thought of his enemy, who had done 
all this. From first to last Lucas was responsible 
for all that had befallen him. That man alone, with 
his red face and his tongue gabble, his slime and lies, 
had taken his life in contemptuous hands and thrown 
it broken on one side. 

A thrill of fearful joy came to him as he remem- 
bered the despairing, half-drowned face of the artist 
in the quay pool. That at least had been a moment 
worth waiting for, worth living for: how easily he 
had gone down—deep down!—when pushed with 
the gig oar! 

Some words he had heard in chapel came back 
to him now with startling vividness and colour. 
Ah, they were fine words, hot, comforting words, 
like brown meat fresh from the oven to a starving 
man! How did they go? Yes; it was so: 

“If I whet my glittering sword, and mine hand take 
hold on judgement: I will render vengeance to mine 
enemies, and will reward them that hate me. 

I will make mine arrows drunk with blood, and my 
sword shall devour flesh; and that with the blood of the 
slain and of the captives, from the beginning of revenges 
upon the enemy. 

Rejoice!” 

That at least was left. Revenge, to his tempera- 
‘ment, was a concrete, satisfying thing. There was 
no doubt in this elemental mind; no subtle weigh- 
ings of consequence or gain assailed it. He knew 
that there would be unending joy in vengeance. It 
was all that was left to him; but that cup, fiery as 
it was, was brimming. 

To do some cruel thing to Lucas would not give 
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him back the hopes of a life wrecked now beyond 
help. But it would give him another and different 
gratification, a lesser one, but still to be grasped 
with greedy hands. 

The hate welled up in him like black bile. His 
blood was alive with it, his skin pricked as though 
insects were crawling over its surface. He took 
the pillar of the cross in both arms and strove 
with it like an adversary until the immobility and 
strength of the granite mocked him into silence. 

In the paroxysm of his fury he began to utter 
little sharp sounds, half cries, half grunts. It passed, 
and he sank exhausted on the plinth, sweating and 
suddenly chilled. 

As he lay with his blood icy cold and his fingers 
moving feebly, as if blindly seeking for something 
they could not find, his madness of hate began to 
consolidate within him. Less volatile, but more 
concentrated it became, and it was at this moment 
that purpose was born. 

As the hardening core in his soul grew and grew 
a welter of detail passed before his mental vision. 
He saw himself grinding the artist’s face to pulp; he 
saw him with a thin red line across his throat, with 
little purple bubbles starting up along it; saw the 
body drained from all its veins—like a dead pig at 
Penzance market—yellow, glistening, clean. 

And the fierce Celtic imagination, now roused 
from its sleep and all ablaze, began to gloat over 
horrors to be done that cannot be mentioned here— 
such pains as the troglodyte with his pointed skull 
stole out to do on his enemy, thousands of years 
ago, upon the Zerran moors—the spread-eagle, the 
hideous “ Pain of the Goat.” 
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He laughed grimly to himself at these obscene and 
terrible imaginings, laughed as the thunder was beat- 
ing its great gongs over the distant Hinterland. It 
seemed to be an echo to his evil merriment. 

He rose from his hunched position at the foot 
of the cross, all unaware of the dreadful irony of 
murderous thoughts in the place where he had lain. 
The resolve was taken in his stormy heart, and now 
the natural cunning that is the complement to all 
predetermined action in the Celtic races began to 
animate him. There was much to be done, much 
thought of, before he could reach his desire. The 
pleasure of craft and plotting entered into the situa- 
tion. He must consult Billy Pendray, that fox to his 
wolf. Nothing could well be done without Billy; 
and he knew well that the bearded man would join 
him. More, he knew that Billy could show him 
ways of accomplishment he could not devise. Billy 
could find a door of escape after the thing was 
done. 

He went down the dark, winding streets towards 
the warren. He passed the house, half way up the 
hill, where Lucas lodged. It was dark and silent. 
He must be down on the quay at the ball, the 
Cornishman thought. 

It was characteristic of him that he did not give 
the house more than a passing look, made none of 
the dramatic gestures of an hour before. But his 
' movements were stealthy, and in his self-control 
there was imminent danger to the man he hated. 
The fiercest beasts hunt noiselessly. 

He went on towards the warren. The master 
moment of his life had been lived up above in the 
churchyard. Now was to come the after-influencing 
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to action. He began to walk faster, anxious to 
get at grips with his idea, discuss it, hear what Billy 
Pendray had got to say. 

The dawn had begun to stir and move when he 
reached the network of well-like streets and squares. 
Something in ‘that majestic advent touched his wild 
heart with a momentary tenderness. When all the 
fret and fever were over, when he and Marie were 
lying in the windy churchyard on the hill, the dawn 
would still remake the world in its old pattern, would 
ever rise out of the sea, and come like unearthly 
music to Portalone. 

He passed through the ancient, echoing courts, 
through the darkness, till he came to the foreshore, 
and looked over the sea. 

Far away in the east the sky was faintly streaked 
with grey, the curtain of the dark seemed shaken 
by the birth pangs of the morning. He stood quite 
still, looking towards a great bar of crimson which 
flashed up from over Redruth, showing the purple 
shoulder of Godolphin Hill floating in the mist. 
The western sky over the rock of Portalone was 
all aglow with a red, reflected light. The deepening 
glow spread wider and wider, on and up, till the 
silver greys and greens faded into blue, and the 
glory of the morning in a great arch suffused the 
rock, the lonely “towans” of Hayle, and all the stark 
hills of Cornwall. 

The sea-birds awoke with a myriad chorus of shouts. 

Baragwaneth turned back into the fishing quarter 
with a terrible loneliness at his heart, like a hand 
of ice placed there. As he entered the labyrinth 
he was surprised to find it humming with voices, 
alive with dusky figures. 
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This was Sunday morning. Ten million pilchards 
off the headland would not tempt the fisher-folk to 
cast a net on that day. He could not understand 
the reason for this stir and tumult for a minute. 
“Tis Sabbath morning,” he thought, “when folk do 
belong to lie abed.” 

A tide of fisher-folk, women and men, was pouring 
out of the warren. They greeted him with fervent 
pressure of the hand and smiles of welcome, though 
few words were said. 

He was carried along with the crowd, which moved 
silently through the grey morning light towards the 
big boathouse. Mr Lanivet the minister was among 
them. 

They reached the boathouse door. An awning 
was over it, and the crowd lined up into a lane of 
people on either side. 

The faces of the fishermen were pale with the 
night’s vigil, and wore a set, strained expression, 
which, like a sinister mask, concealed the passion 
within. 

The strains of the last dance floated out from the 
ballroom, oddly incongruous in the growing dawn, 
utterly alien to the grim company in the street. 

Many of the artists had already left the dance, 
but a goodly number of adventurous spirits still 
remained to wring the last drop of pleasure from 
the night. 

At last, with a loud rallentando from the piano, a 
long-drawn note of the violin, and'a last blare from 
the cornet, the music ceased. 

The dance was over. 

But another and more terrible music was begun. 
As the pallid pleasure-mongers came out into the 
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street, worn with the long night and in disarray, 
the waiting crowd, led by the gaunt minister, struck 
up the first psalm. 

The deep, menacing voices thundered out on the 
morning air, as with frightened faces and hurried 
footsteps the artists passed out among the people. 


“Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the 
judgement: nor sinners in the congregation of the 
righteous. 

For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous: 
but the way of the ungodly shall perish.” 

Amen! 


CHAPTER IX 


*€ Souls made of fire, and children of the sun, 
With whom revenge is virtue.” ”_ 


THE light of the Sunday afternoori filtered into the 
fish-curing house through holes in the roof and 
through a chink above the closed and bolted door. 

The smoke soot hung thick upon the beams above 
—hung them with crape, as for a funeral. It was as 
yet too early in the season for the herrings to visit 
the Cornish shores, but piles of oak sawdust stood 
ready for the curing time, as yet unlighted, but lying 
in dark golden heaps upon the cement floor. 

At one side of the dark, lofty place was a big 
vessel of red earthenware, which held the salt water 
in which the sawdust was steeped before burning. 
A ray of the afternoon sun pierced through the rich 
gloom and hit the cloam jar, giving it a warm and 
comforting colour. 

Situated on the quay side, with its doors opening 
but a yard from the waters of the pool, the interior 
of the curing-house—nothing more, really, than a 
huge chimney narrowing towards the top—seemed 
singularly remote and secret. 

The three men seated there heard the steps of 
fishermen as they lounged away the afternoon in 
their Sunday clothes. They heard the lapping 
waters, the cries of the gulls, and the tolling of the 
church bell above for a children’s service. But all 
these sounds seemed in another world to them, and 
the narrow, bolted door was its boundary. 
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They sat upon the soft wood-powder in the dark- 
ness, pungently scented with salt and aromatic smoke, 
as if the gloom‘itself had its odour, and could be made 
knowledge of by more senses than one. They spoke 
in low tones, that no sound might reach a chance 
passer-by upon the quay without. Baragwaneth 
was not smoking, but Billy Pendray had a smuggled 
cigar between his teeth, and the third man, Jack 
Curnow, had a pipe. 

This last was the man who cleaned the fish at the 
curing-house and attended to the fires. He was a 
relative and an employee of Baragwaneth, who 
owned the greater share of the place. 

Curnow puffed out a cloud of evil-smelling smoke. 

“Tis a rare plaace this that I been left bring ee 
to for secret talk! None other like et toal. ’Tud 
be a braave, keenly lot as ud come ’ere to find us.” 
_ “Some afraade you be, my son,” Baragwaneth said 
contemptuously 

Pendray touched him on the side, as a warning to 
restrain his tongue. At the touch of his cousin’s 
hand John changed his note, for he knew that he 
must heed the master mind in the business. 

“I be no more afraade than you be, John Barag- 
waneth, not of anything toal. But do you lev us 
knaw your schame, my son; and what de ee want 
re) ea hs 

Curnow was one of those weak, suspicious natures 
which, while clay in the hands of more strenuous 
folk than they, always make parade of independence 
and distrust even with those in whom they really 
have the utmost confidence. He was a fat, stupid- 
looking man, with no hair on his face—a longshore 
loafer who drank. He had been the instrument of 
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many small rogueries in Pendray’s skilful hands, kept 
the coastguard’s attention when cakes of tobacco were 
smuggled in under the fish from the disguised French 
boats that cruise the western seas far out from land. 
Or he would come alongside the returning fishing 
boats in his dingey—for he had “taken a fear,” and 
never went on deep water—and hide the illegally- 
caught salmon peel under the bottom boards to land 
it secretly. A sort of marine Bardolph— 
‘* Fix’d like a plant, on a peculiar spot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot.” 

Pendray knew his man well. He saw that Barag- 
waneth, with his imperious temper, his shattered 
nerves, and greed for action would offend the fool 
and lose his co-operation. 

He began to talk to the creature himself, exer- 
cising all those baser sides of tact which pass for 
absolute sincerity with dull minds. 

“ Jacky, my son,” he began smoothly, “we be oal 
three setting in this maazegery ould plaace for a 
purpose, sure ’nough. You’n me ’n Jan boy’s been 
in many things together before now, and we do 
always find ee with a still tongue, my dear. Want 
to arn five pound, do ee?” 

The lout lifted his head suddenly, as Pendray fired 
this at him without warning. He took his pipe from 
his mouth, and was about to burst into an eager 
assent when the dirty cunning of his kind flooded 
, back into a brain from which surges had mo- 
mentarily expelled it. 

He smoked violently for a few pad ain 

“ Ay,” he said at last, in a tone which was meant 
to be charged with caution, but in which his shrewder 
hearers could mark the tremulous greed. “Ay; a 
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matter of five pound ud be useful now. My wife’s 
getting wisht and pennikin, and do por herself up 
’bout work. But there’s nothin’ fur me ter do down- 
along—nothin’ I belong to do—till the herrin’ saison 
do arrive.” ‘ 

“Hark ee to, Jacky Curnow. This mornin’ after 
chappul I did send ee up to Church-town to Mrs 
Tremaine’s house, where Mr Lucas do lodge, to ask 
him if ee wanted a crab to-morrow. Did you see 
"un, my dear?” 

Curnow did not answer for a moment, enjoying 
the small suspense that he was creating. 

There was a slight grating sound heard in the 
direction of Baragwaneth. The young man was 
grinding his teeth. 

Curnow resumed: “Well, boy, twas true what we 
heered. The man’s away from home. Ee went 
fower or five days ago.” 

To: the fool’s surprise two deep curses, uttered 
simultaneously, vibrated in the gloom. He pricked 
up his ears, beginning to gather something of the 
import of this Sabbath tryst in the fish-house. 

“But I do knaw where he be to!” he said tri- 
umphantly. 

Pendray, gripping Baragwaneth tightly by the arm 
with his great muscular paw, answered Curnow. 

“Jacky,” he said, with what seemed to the other 
a chuckle of delight at his cleverness. “Jacky, boy, 
you’m the chap! You're a good waun, sure ’nough, 
always ready gin we do want you, and a proper 
conger for cunning!” 

The flattered loafer swallowed the words greedily, 
and, as Pendray expected, gave the required informa- 
tion without any further trouble. 
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“I be some smart when I be on the job, Billy 
Pendray,” he purred. “An’ I got it out of Mrs 
Tremaine, sure ’nough. Lucas he’s gone over to 
Mowednac. Ee do belong to go for a month every 
autumn, Mrs Tremaine said—in August month ’tis 
he do go—to paint his pictures. But this year he 
goes oal suddent like without a word of warning. 
An’ ee be there now.” 7 

“°Tis two miles from Zerran Church-town,” said 
Pendray thoughtfully. “Two miles by the old 
moor road, over the shoulder of Tor-Cobben Hill.” 

“From Mowednac village to Zerran Church-town 
there is not waun house,” said Baragwaneth in 
a quiet voice. 

“There baint no inn to Mowednac, be there, 
Jacky?” Pendray asked. 

“No; not now. I do knaw there belonged to be 
in the old days of the mining when they worked 
wheal Mowednac. But ’tis a lonely spot these days, 
boy, some lonely! There’s on’y twelve houses now 
to Mowednac village.” 

Pendray was satisfied. A strict and fanatical 
teetotaller himself, he realised the necessity of a 
tool that drank. Curnow could go into places 
where Pendray could not go, pick up information 
denied to the more respectable man. 

“Jan,” Pendray said, “there’s no inn to the 
place. Now,do you knaw the man’s use an’ wont 
_of life? He be full of hot flesh and rottenness, and 
all the pipes of his body do burn for sperrits. Now, 
tis moonlight comin’ on, boy, the next few days. 
And Lucas he’ll be over the moor to Zerran by 
the heath track night and night. The ‘Miners’ 
Hope’ to Zerran do close at eleven, and if the man’s 
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sober che’ll pass by Zerran tor at about midnight 
most nights of the week.” 

Baragwaneth gave a long sigh of content which 
hissed through the dark in a curiously suggestive 
way. Sometimes from the boilers of some great 
engine—apparently quite lifeless and still—comes 
a sudden single jet of steam through the escape 
valve. Just that and no more, but the spectator 
is warned of the terrible force generating and gather- 
ing within. 

And this sigh of Baragwaneth’s pierced through the 
wrappings of Curnow’s dull brain. 

“What be going to do wid ’un?” he said in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“Kill ’un,” said Billy Pendray. 

“And we belong to do a few other things to ’un 
before ee do die.” This was from Baragwaneth. 

Curnow said nothing for a minute or two. He 
knew quite well—for everyone in the warren knew 
—how Lucas had behaved with Marie Penrose. He 
knew, and thoroughly realised, all that was passing 
through Baragwaneth’s brain. With the clan spirit 
strong within him—for this never leaves the Cornish- 
man, however sodden and debased—he was utterly at 
one with the sensations of the other two. 

But this matter required grave consideration before 
he threw in his lot with Baragwaneth and Pendray. 
No moral scruples gave him pause. Curnow, as, 
indeed, either of the other conspirators, would have 
turned in horror and loathing from anyone who 
came tempting the murder of a Cornishman. For 
such a deed a man would lie for ever in the appalling 
hell of his creed. The loafer was not a religious 
man. He had never been “converted,” but the 
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atmosphere which surrounded him had its strong 
influence over his actions. He was,a drunkard in 
a society of abstainers, but that was the limit of his 
unconventionality. And it seemed perfectly right 
and proper that his friends should maim and kill 
this arrogant rogue who had imprisoned them and 
taken Jan’s sweetheart away from ‘him. Day by 
day Curnow heard the murmuring ,of the fisher- 
folk, saw the glowing of the hidden fires which 
the gay artists realised so little. The attitude to- 
wards the foreigners was so general and diffused 
that the fish curer regarded it as a part of daily 
life. 

“Five pounds,” Curnow said at length, “is a dirty 
dink of money for work like this. And, Jan boy, ’tis 
knawn you do have money in the bank. But what 
do ee want I to do? Got a schame ’ave ee?” 

Billy Pendray answered. 

“Ef we kill ’un,” he said, “there mustn’t be no 
findin’ of ’un again.” 

“Drap ’un down th’ ould adit of Wheel Margaret 
up to tor. Then ef it so be as they find ’un, they’ll 
think a went for shelter into the adit, and fell’d down 
the shaaft.” 

Baragwaneth answered. 

“No good, Jacky,” he said, “ for there'll be marks 
upon his body that no one must see when [ve done 
wid'n.” 

_ Curnow shivered. These were deep waters indeed, 
and more than ordinary horror brooded upon them. 

“ What do ee want of 1?” he repeated doggedly. 

“It’s a matter of six miles to Zerran cove by sea,” 
said Pendray. “You can slip off in your dingey to 
take up crab pots ’bout ten at night. You can easy 
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be off Zerran cove by eleven. We can climb down 
the stream bed with the body and take’n aboard, and 
drap ’un out to say with a weight round ’un! Then 
we can all row back when the moon sets, and never 
a soul to know w’ere we've been.” 

“There’s the coastguards.” 

Pendray laughed. “They don’t belong to do 
much night patrol over to Zerran way,” he said. 
“ There’s on’y three men and a chief boatman, and 
they sleeps warm, I can tell ee! Ef it so be that 
the divisional officer pays ’un a surprise visit the 
chief officer over to Portalone do get to knaw, and 
spakes a warning along the coast telephone. Waun 
night it did so ’appen that the divisn’l officer comed 
to the door of the cottages about midnight, and 
knocked with a gashly great noise. The chief boat- 
man wor in bed slaaping, but he jumped out so 
maazed as a curly and put his clothes on, tell’n his 
wife what to do the while. Then ee slipped out 
through the dack door and ran as hard as he could 
over the turf for half-a-mile, while his missis was 
holdin’ the officer in talk, and tellin’ him as her 
man had been gone on patrol these two hours. 
Presently the coastguard comes along with his oilers 
and his sword stick, and salutes the off’cer so cosy 
as you mind to up!” 

“Tis not of Zerran cove or coast I’m thenkin’,” 
answered Curnow—“in sech gashly wild spots there’s 
a hundred caves and coves to hide in till the moon 
do set—but it’s landing back here. We sha’n’t have 
nothin’ to hide, in course, but we don’t waunt to be 
seed in a boat comin’ from nowhere, widout any- 
thin’?? 

“ Parsel of chackpie!” said Baragwaneth. “W’ere 
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be your wits, my dear? W’ere’ll the boats be at two 
in the morning this week ?—why, forty-five miles 
out at say. You’m lived long enough in Portalone 
to knaw that the coastguard don’t bother’n selves 
until the fleet do come back after dawn.” 

“Iss, sure,’ Pendray chimed in. “We belong to 
land, and be in bed without a human eye ever settin’ 
on us from first to last.” ’ 

He spoke with perfect truth. The wildness and 
loneliness of this part of Cornwall, the coast of the 
Hinterland, and the moors themselves, are not in the 
least realised, save only by their sparse inhabitants. 
It would be by a miracle that the conspirators 
would have a witness of their bloody work. All 
three men knew the country thoroughly, and had 
all the local conditions of land and sea at their 
fingers’ ends. And all knew that it would be almost 
impossible to trace the crime or to connect it with 
them. Indeed, who should say that a crime had 
been committed? The enemy would disappear, that 
was all. 

The Atlantic is deep water right up to the fierce 
rocks of Zerran cove; there are deep caves and water- 
worn channels, ever covered by the sea, where a 
body might lie bleached till the Judgment Day. 

“T do see your manin’,” Curnow said at length, 
“and ’tis as saafe as a Christian belongs to make it. 
But five pounds!” 

“Look ee, Jacky, my dear,” said Pendray, “we’m 
not goin’ to bargain about trifles. Ten sovrins 
ee shall have, sure ’nough. But for the next night 
or two you must go up to Tor-Cobben, and lie there 
in the heath or on the tor to see ’un pass and note 
the hour. And it won’t do no harm if you walks a 
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bit of the way wid’n, and spake civil to ’im, slong 
as no one else do meet ee. Are ee comin’ in wid 
us, Jacky, my boy? We do fairly need ee, and cudn't 
find none other. Zen pounds it is.” 

“When do ee propose to pay, Billy Pendray?” 

“Now, I tell ee what Jan’ll do for ee—I’m spakin’ 
for ’un. He'll give ee a sovrin now. An’ to- 
morrow you can get over to Mowednac in the 
evening; will that do for ee? The rest when the 
job is done.” 

Curnow knew that he would get no more from the 
two conspirators, and he growled an assent. 

The sun had swung round to the far west during 
their talk, and the fish-house was darker than ever, 
save for one spear-like ray which cut the gloom 
obliquely. Baragwaneth moved to take his canvas 
money-bag from his pocket, and his face came full 
into the stream of light for a moment, 

Curnow saw it, just a face without neck or body 
floating in the black. It was ghastly white, the 
mouth was distorted in a hideous grin, there were 
crimson rings round the glittering eyes. 

The loafer felt Pendray’s fingers putting the 
sovereign into his hand. 

He started in momentary terror and gave a 
smothered exclamation, half oath, half groan of 
fear. 

At that instant the white, grinning face disappeared. 
Curnow felt the gold in his palm. The touch re- 
assured him, his terror went. He spat on the coin 
for luck. 


CHAPTER X 


** Then black despair, 
The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 
Over the world in which I moved alone.” 


FROM a certain point at the top of the rock, by the 
old granite market-house where the portreve had 
welcomed Perkin Warbeck in 1490, one could see 
right over the isthmus which joined the rock to the 
mainland. 

The white road looped its way up into the moors), 
and was lost between the two great tors which 
marked the crown of the hill and the descent to 
Mendillion, where the nearest railway station was. 

On the Monday morning after the dance Winch- 
combe stood in this place. There was as yet but 
little activity there. The boats were out, and there 
would be no fish until the next day. One or two 
shopkeepers stood at their doors exchanging morning 
greetings, and the postman was delivering his letters. 
Winchcombe watched the distant road intently. 
About two miles away a black speck was moving 
slowly upwards. It was the carriage which was 
taking Kathleen to the distant railway. 

He watched the carriage, which seemed to crawl 
' like a fly over a boulder, for some minutes. He was 
smoking a pipe, and appeared to be casually stroll- 
ing about in the fresh morning air. His face was 
rather worn, so at least Mrs Berriman, the butcher’s 
wife, thought as she sat in her shop, but it was 
perfectly impassive, “A fine-looking man, the 
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good lady thought him, upstanding, well-knit, un- 
troubled. A passing flash of envy crossed her 
mind as she thought of her own hard-working little 
husband, and she thought how happy such a man 
as Stannus must be, and how the mornings must 
always smile on him throughout life. 

To watch the carriage that carried her away was 
a sad pleasure which Winchcombe found himself 
unable to forego. His self-control failed here, 
though he knew how futile and bitter the experience 
would be. 

But to watch that speck and know it held all his 
life! To know that there, in visible invisibility, 
Kathleen sat thinking of him thoughts too deep 
for tears! It made the world seem unreal; material 
things ceased to exist for a time. As the psychical 
inquirer is hypnotised by the object—crystal, metal, 
star or what not—at which he gazes, so Winchcombe 
was by the moving spot upon the road. 

There was only room for one emotion in his heart, 
one thought in his mind: Kathleen was there— 
there. 

A voice broke in upon his strained regard of eye 
and mind. Mr Trewhella, the artists’ colourman and 
framemaker, ‘had come out of his shop, and was 
wishing him good-day. 

Trewhella was a “companionable” man, with a 
fund of talk about the artists and their pictures. He 
had travelled on the Continent, for he was a man 
of substance, and his reminiscences of that time 
were ever in his mouth. At the moment Winch- 
combe would have felt outraged by a meeting with 
Shakespeare, but it was characteristic of him that 
he listened to Trewhella with his usual grave 
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courtesy. In all issues he was in correspond- 
ence with his environment. It was a duty which 
he had set himself throughout life, a duty he 
owed to his steadfast ideal towards it. 

So, though he looked at the man as if he were 
the horizon, he listened politely to him, and smiled 
now and again at his chatter. 

Mr Trewhella had been disappointed i in Paris. He 
had always thought of that city as the place where 
the devil had set up his establishment on his ex- 
pulsion from Paradise, and his guide-book had been 
the meaning winks of painted wenches on the music- 
hall stage, with their cackle of “gay Paree!” 

“So I just jumped into a fiacre,” said Mr Trewhella, 
with a giggle, “and told the man to drive me to the 
gayest place in Paris. He took me to the Folly 
Bergare. Naughty! not a bit of it, Mr Stannus. 
As dull and respectable as you’ve a mind! Nothing 
anywhere near the line at all. One could have more 
fun for one’s money in London. I’ve seen things at 
the Empire that would knock anything the Folly 
has to show into fits!” 

The black speck was now nearly at the top of the 
pass, but an inch or so—as it appeared—from the 
tors. 

Winchcombe regarded the colourman with an odd, 
subjective wonder at his point of view. 

The carriage disappeared, and only the grey sky- 
line of the moors and the empty foad remained, 
barren of incident. 

Mr Trewhella began upon the petty gossip of the 
place, and Winchcombe, in a sort of dream, listened 
to all he said without understanding, taking him very 
much in the vague. Then a cloud passed over the 
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sun, and the market-place became momentarily filled 
with shadows. The world—a dull and empty place 
—fell around Winchcombe once more. He gathered 
his thoughts together and, bidding the tradesman 
good-morning, walked away to his rooms. 

He entered the square. From an open window 
came the tinkling of a piano. Kitty Dawlish was 
pouring out her joy in song, piping to herself like 
any little spring bird, and thinking of Reginald. 

Winchcombe entered his rooms. They seemed 
cold and bare, strangely inhospitable and empty, as 
he sat down. He rang the bell for Mrs Penrose, 
and presently heard her slow footstep, a step from 
which hope had Gone, coming along the passage. 

“Mrs Penrose,” he said, “I am going back to 
Zerran for another week. Will ie be good enough 
to pack a bag for me?” 

“Yes, sir,” she said in a flat, lifeless voice. 

Winchdonibe regarded her with some curiosity, 
During the last day or two the turmoil of his life 
and thoughts had forbidden anything but a pre- 
occupation with his own affairs; but now he saw 
deep lines of suffering had cut into the large face 
of his landlady. Dark rings were round the eyes, 
the cheeks .were flaccid. 

“You don’t look at all well, Mrs Penrose,” he said 
kindly. “You must take more care of yourself. I 
shall tell your daughter to look after you. Where 
is Marie, by the way? I haven’t seen her since I 
came back,” 

The old woman tried to speak once or twice, but 
failed. Suddenly she sat down abruptly upon a 
chair and burst into a storm of tears. 

Deeply concerned—for he had a genuine liking 
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and respect for the old woman—Winchcombe rose 
from his seat. 

“ What’s the trouble, Mrs Penrose?” he said. “Is 
it anything you can tell me? Is there anything I 
can do for you?” 

She did not answer, but covered her face with her 
hands, and rocked backward and forward in her 
chair. : 

Something of the sad truth came to Winchcombe. 
With that generous tenderness which is part of 
strong and silent men he placed his hand upon the 
unhappy woman’s shoulder, 

“Ts it about your daughter?” he asked gently. 
“T hope no harm has come to her.” 

She turned a tear-stained face to his. Inadogged 
voice—as though the shame of her news must be 
told with a sort of defiance of its wretchedness— 
she answered him. 

“Oh, sir,” she said, “ Mr Lucas the artist have gone 
and got my poor girl into trouble, and I cannot bear 
it—I cannot abear it.” 

Winchcombe flushed up, a deep, angry red under 
his tan. A wave of anger passed over him. His 
life had been kept away from contact with the baser 
sides of passion. He had kept it away from the 
lower sides of life with set purpose. In his own 
regiment and among the men of his set a rigid 
standard of conduct prevailed. As a man of the 
world he knew how ubiquitous the human beast 
was.. He was aware of, though he could never 
understand, the attitude of many men towards girls 
below them in social position. On these points he 
was rigid and inflexible—a precisian of the preci- 
sianists. Indeed, in his attitude he made almost 
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too little allowance for men who fell from the 
standard of honourable conduct—if that were 
possible. 

An exclarhation of horror and disgust escaped him, 
a rare thing in one so reticent and self-controlled. 

It seemed to cheer the woman in some mysterious 
way. She looked at him with gratitude as he stood 
over her. 

“ Ah, sir,” she said, “there’s no luck about a 
house when the goodman’s dead. A house do be- 
long to have a man to it. If my goodman were 
living now it’s little harm anyone would have done 
to poor Marie. And, sir, the girl’s as good a girl 
as there is in Cornwall, froal what she’s done! She’s 
no light girl, sir. She told me she loved him.” 

As the old woman pleaded pitifully for her girl 
her face became irradiated. Winchcombe thought of 
Coleridge’s lines: ““A mother is a mother still, The 
holiest thing alive.” . 

He comforted the poor creature as well as he was 
able, though there was little enough to say. The 
evil was done and irremediable. In his heart he 
took a stern resolve to meet with the seducer and 
make him pay a physical penalty for his sin. If 
no other member of the light, tolerant artistic folk 
were man enough to thrash the wretch who had 
brought this misery into the house of the poor the 
reproach should not be his. 

“Where is the man?” he said. “Has he done 
anything for your girl?” 

“He offered her money, sir, to tide her over the 
time of her trouble; but we have a few pounds put 
by in the post office, and we took none of his. He’s 
gone away, sir, I do think he’s affeared of Jan 
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Baragwaneth, affeared of menting the boy in the 
town. They've let Jan out o’ prison because the 
Prince is coming. Mr Lucas be over to Mowednac 
painting. He belong to go every summer, and stay 
in a farmhouse there.” 

Winchcombe nodded, and soon afterwards, perhaps 
a little cheered and comforted by his sympathy, the 
old woman left him to pack his kit- bag. 

He sat in deep thought, disturbed by this homely 
tragedy, full of bitter wonder. Passion and love 
love and passion, how mysterious they were! Who 
could say where the one ended and the other began, 
and who could explain their terrible dominion over 
the soul of man? Here was his own life marred and 
near wrecked by love. He stood forlorn and lonely, 
with a terrible fire in his veins,a black despair in 
his heart, and confronted with a problem so tre- 
mendous, a spiritual conflict so intense, that he 
quailed before it. And yet postponement was im- 
possible. The ordeal was one from which there was 
no escape, it was as stern and irrevocable as hell 
itself. 

He had seen Kathleen once again, upon the Sunday 
evening, at Reginald’s cottage. When he left the 
dance he had gone home to his rooms, and slept a 
long sleep of utter mental exhaustion. Late into 
the day he had slept, and at evening he had gone 
to dine with Courteen. No one else was there—just 
he, Kathleen, and Reginald. It had been a quiet, 
peaceful time in the little oak-panelled room, with 
shining silver candlesticks lighting up the warm 
browns and glittering in the gold of the picture 
frames. After dinner Reggie had slipped out to 
Kitty Dawlish, and Winchcombe was left alone with 
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his love. By a mutual agreement they had said little 
or nothing to each other of the events of the past 
night—the decision was made, the future lay with 
Winchcombe. 

But she had sang to him little sighing songs, and 
had moved about the quiet room as if they were 
indeed man and wife and this were their home. 
For a time they had fancied this in their hearts, 
and tasted something of the pure and simple joys 
which, perhaps, were never really to be theirs. 
Whatever should be the outcome of their lives, he 
thought sadly, that would be one perfect memory— 
that night of pure and passionless peace when they 
were alone together. 

Seven days !—a week!—in which to decide, remained 
to him. The responsibility had now become wholly 
his. He could by no. means fight this fight in 
Portalone. He had recognised that it was impos- 
sible there—recognised it at once. 

He must go to the Hinterland. Space! He must 
have space—to be alone with his conscience, his 
desire, and his God. 

The wild druid country called him again. The 
spell of it was in his blood never to be eradicated 
or destroyed, the spell Ffoulkes knew, the spell that 
the Hinterland alone could weave over those with 
eyes to see and hearts to love its lonely mysteries. 
Once more he must turn his steps to the moors and 
the ancient village with its kindly faces, its noble 
old priest, its nature worshipper. Until he got there 
thought should be put away. He would think no 
more now. In an hour he would set out. 

His bag should go by road, in a dogcart he could 
hire in Portalone ; he himself would walk, and in the 
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bracing exercise clear his brain for the work it had 
to do. 


The night fell as he climbed down into the village 
from Zerran tor. It was a dark, warm night, without 
moon or stars. A couplet of Horace kept ringing 
in his mind, ringing in time and tune with his 
footsteps : 


> 


** Ah, my dear, sleepest thou, while I, thy lover, 
Whole long nights am dying?” 


** Me tuo longas pereunte noctes, 
Lydia dormis?” 


Sleepest thou ? 


CHAPTER XI 


“* Here I and sorrow sit. 
Here is my throne; bid kings come bow to it.” 


WHEN Winchcombe came back to the Hinterland 
Ffoulkes showed no surprise but welcomed him as 
aman returning home. By the light of two candles 
in heavy silver holders the nature worshipper was 
reading Vergil. After the words of greeting there 
was a silence between the two men. Ffoulkes was 
immediately aware of his friend’s state of mind. 
He knew that pain was in the room there. His 
high way of feeling, developed largely by his con- 
stant intercourse with the great things of nature, 
gave-him a subtlety of apprehension rare among 
even very finely-tempered intelligences. 

“My friend,” he said at last in his organ voice, 
“your trouble, whatever it may be, has grown upon 
you. I seek to know nothing of it; but take my 
advice—go late on the moors again, for there is 
healing there for all ills. Spend the night by the 
cromlech or in the cove. Strength and quiet blood 
will come when the stars grow dim in the dawning. 
And remember always these words, which you read 
at school as I did: 


‘ Oh passt graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem.’ 


God will give an end even to this! Well, whatever 

we may think, they are brave words, Stannus. I 

suppose,” he went on dreamily, “I suppose every 
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boy of the middle and upper classes has read those 
lines. How they bring back the old, gracious, sunny 
times of boyhood! I am a happy man; but there 
is always that mellow regret for youth in one—those 
glorious days of youth! I shall never forget when 
I took Fourth Form at Eton—never! What memories 
one has had—the chapel at Windsor Castle, the 
woods of Ditton! I’ve still got the rules of ‘Pop’ 
framed in blue ribbon, that used to hang on the 
wall of my study.” 

He rambled on in his odd way, touching lightly 
upon a great variety of topics, and always with 
impeccable sufficiency. And it was thus for two 
days. Ffoulkes saw that his guest was on the brink 
of a mental crisis, must soon plunge into some 
maelstrom of the mind. He wanted to help Winch- 
combe, to prepare and soothe him for what lay 
before—whatever that might be. And he saw that 
the man was profiting by the treatment. He was 
gathering his forces together and bracing himself up. 

On the evening of the second night Winchcombe 
went out alone. 

Alone! what horror lay in that, he thought, as he 
strode over the turf towards the cove. The moon 
was rising over the Atlantic; the night was hot; the 
cockchafers were booming over the lone thickets of 
gorse and flowering thorn. But these quiet voices 
of nature had lost their power now. A sword seemed 
‘thrust into his soul, and he was full of anguish. 

He reached the high bastion, and'sat on the ledge 
of the “casement,” under the motto carved in the 
granite. 

the stone was cold with the moon chill. He 
shivered as he touched it. His thoughts became 
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clear and vivid—all half-formed wishes and hopes 
fled from them. He knew one thing only—that here 
and now the great decision must be made. 

How often before had he said this to himself! 
How often had he postponed the hour! But this 
time it was different. Kathleen herself had spoken ; 
it was ker will that he should sit there that night 
and settle their dual fate. 

The moon rose with her ineffable splendour—a 
full moon, a great, round summer moon—and over 
the sea Winchcombe seemed to hear music. The 
Siren Choir had begun. 

He got up suddenly, and moved away from the 
arch and the wide loveliness below. He moved away 
seeking shadow, as if he would flee and lie hid from 
some actual enchantment. In the centre of the place, 
this castle court, rose a huge square object nearly 
twenty feet high. It was a gigantic bonfire built of 
logs, tar barrels, and furze. All round the coasts 
of Cornwall these mighty pyres were rising, in 
honour of the Prince’s impending visit. Wood is 
scarce in the duchy, and round Zerran were but 
few trees. But Sir John had opened his purse to 
the villagers, and this pile was said to be the finest 
from Trevose to Land’s End. The coastguards had 
built it with scientific systems of flues and draughts, 
and it stood there, black and stark in the moonlight, 
waiting for the kindling torches later in the week. 

Winchcombe leaned against the tarry sternpost 
of an old ship, wedged into the fabric, solid as a 
church. The flames within him were as fierce as 
those that were to be when this dead monster awoke. 

The Siren voices are louder and louder now. How 
strong and terrible the temptation is; how it drugs 
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the soul! He sees the whole radiant life with her 
opening before him—warm kisses, smiling skies, 
undying love! The Fortunate Islands spread out 
on the warm horizon ; paradise is won; together they 
taste its glories. A thousand little shafts of flame 
pulse in the swift blood ; her sweetness grows around 
him like noonday heat; they lie in the warm flowers 
like the August Pair in Eden, while birds of all 
colours sing hymns to the sun. 5 

She is mysterious and beautiful in these gay and 
heavenly solitudes. She is #zs. In her loving arms 
life ceases, the sun stops; the wind sounds like a 
thin and distant golden wire. 

They have built a crystal barrier, and against it 
the sea of life beats in vain. As the sunlight clasps 
the earth so she clasps him; theirs is the infinite 
union of love; they know the dazzling radiance of 
the Spirit of Life itself. 

She is beautiful and mysterious in the happy places 
where they have come; he is hers. Her deep am- 
brosial hair covers him; he kisses her white feet in 
wonder ; they love as the gods loved in Tempe—as 
Paris by Ida. 

Ah! this is no dream! This shall be! His is the 

word to speak; already her sweetness is won; she 
waits for him to take her for ever. In one short 
month they can be away from the world and nearing 
the country of hearts’ desire, heart-hallowing, drowsy, 
unutterably sweet. Why has he hesitated so long? 
' “Why have I withheld from thee, love of my heart? 
Thou who art my soul’s soul! Now ts the chill and 
agony over for ever, darling! The shadows have fied 
away, the day ts ours |” 


[* 
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His tall figure staggered out of the shadow. The 
brilliant moonlight shone on his white and terrible 
face, his mouth was wide like a mask of old Greece, 
his eyes flamed, his arms beat the air in his madness 
of desire, in his swooning fury of love for her. 

In all his life the man had never quite lost himself 
till now. His over-soul, bruised and battered, had 
clung to him in fierce tenacity ; but at this moment 
the cord had broken. The body housed strange and 
awful tenants, who were tearing it as they tore the 
demoniac of old; the brain was burning, the soul 
departed. 

The body of this man lurched over the brightly-lit 
sward towards the casement. It sank exhausted 
upon the seat. 

The eyes looked out over the still ocean, where 
they saw the Fortunate Islands still glowing in an 
unearthly radiance, but now seen far away. Re- 
ceding, as the desert mirage recedes, far away now, 
points of light 

“And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters.” 

His soul came shuddering back to him and crept 
into her home. God spoke, who had seemed so far 
iway. 

A wind passed over the sea, ruffling the still sur- 
face. He lay on his granite bed prostrate and in 
uncontrollable agony of mind and body. He knew 
a fear such as he had never known and would never 
know again. But he was no longer alone. Doubt 
not that the Holy Spirit was with him then, that 
the Austere, Awful, and yet Loving Guide was there 
to lead him into the last battle. 
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It was not late, about ten of the clock, when 
Winchcombe walked into the church. Sir John’s 
room was empty, but through one of the chancel 
windows opposite came a yellow radiance. 

The priest would be praying in the holy calm of 
the church, and the soldier sought him there. 

Two candles were lit before the side altar in the 
Lady Chapel, and Sir John rose as he heard the 
advancing footsteps in the gloom of the nave. He 
saw Winchcombe come into the little circle of light. 
His face was ashen ; he walked like an old man. 

Sir John took him by the arm and gently led him 
to the steps of the altar, kneeling by his side. Then 
he pointed to the crucifix which stood on the rere- 
table. For a space there was an utter silence in the 
ancient building. 

Then in broken whispers the soldier began the 
story of his past. The priest gazed steadfastly upon 
the symbol of God’s pain the while. 

The two sinners kneit before the one true Solace 
of all human woe—the one who had threaded his 
days on to a recurring rosary for Christ’s sake; the 
one who was drowning in the agony of his soul. 

It is not new this drama in which these two were 
taking part on that summer’s night. Men come to 
it at last, as the mariner to the coast-wise lights of 
home. 

Sir John held the other by the arm, and whispered 
to him: “In the Cross is salvation, in the Cross is 
life, in the Cross is protection against our enemies, 
in the Cross is infusion of heavenly sweetness, in the 
Cross is strength of mind, in the Cross joy of spirit, 
in the Cross the height of virtue, in the Cross the 
perfection of holiness, There is no salvation of the 
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soul, nor hope of everlasting life, but in the Cross. 
Behold! in the Cross all doth consist, and in our 
dying thereon all lieth; for there is no other way 
unto life and unto true inward peace but the way 
of the holy Cross. Take up, therefore, thy cross, and 
follow Jesus.” - 

He ceased, and the silence closed around them once 
more. 

For some time the priest knelt by Winchcombe’s 
side praying that he should have power given to 
him, that he might conquer in this spiritual war 
which was going on in the stillness so close to him. 

He saw that the sufferer began to weep at last, and 
a cry of thanksgiving went up from him. 

Then he pronounced the Absolution. The fight 
was over, the victory won for ever and for ever—the 
wanderer had returned. Sir John seemed to hear a 
faint echo of the jubilant songs of heaven, the 
shouting of the souls in Paradise. 

He led Winchcombe to the church door, into the 
brilliant moonlight. 

‘“*Go, my son,” he said gently ; “go in peace. Stay 
out in the night for a time; the peace of God is into 
you, and nature is the vicar of God. Whatever may 
chance, the victory is with you. Never more will 
you be near to falling in this temptation; you are 
purged and clean. Come to me on the morrow, and 
we will talk about the life that lies before you. You 
must live it as that other soldier, who ‘ Gave his body 
to that pleasant country’s earth, and his pure soul 
unto his captain, Christ, under whose colours he had 
fought so long” Farewell for the night. Good- 
night.” 

Winchcombe bowed, and went down the silent 
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village road. He heard the barring of the distant 
inn door as he turned towards the path up Carn 
Zerran which led to the moors. 

A great peace was within him and around him, 
and a ghostly guard walked by his side. 


CHAPTER XIl 


~ 


‘So was hire joly whistle wel ywette ” 


MR MarsTON the novelist put his pen down—he 
always wrote with a fountain pen—with a sigh of 
irritation. He passed an American roller-blotter 
over his MS. and pulled over the sinuous top of 
his American desk. 

A servant had announced Mr Sandys the vicar, 
who had come to make an afternoon call on the 
novelist. Mr Sandys imagined that he was beauti- 
fully all things to all men as he squirmed his careful 
way through life. Especially did he delude himself 
that he could assume the smoking-room manner— 
tinged, of course, with a flavour of the priest at home 
—and be a friend to men. 

“TI am really a man’s man,” he would say to the 
ladies with whom he was confidential, and he was 
believed by them. 

The vicar was never really at ease in men’s society, 
unless it was.that of curates whom he could bully, 
or wise, silent people whom he could talk down, and 
think he was impressing. But “duty”—always a 
great word with him when it afforded the chance 
of playing the stern law-giver himself—occasionally 
impelled him to a bachelor call. 

The impression he made upon Marston was not 
happy. Mr Sandys always struck the novelist as 
a hedgehog muffled in a lace petticoat. In his 
priestly assumption and his low-comedy pretence of 
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the clubman-at-heart the analyst discerned nothing 
but the fusion of two egoisms. 

Marston himself was without a trace of egoism. 
His odd personality had grown around him like 
the shell of the ordinary crab. Nature gave it him— 
he had not assumed it for business purposes like 
so many of his tribe. - 

“Pursuing your labours, Marston?” said the vicar, 
crossing his legs with abandon and taking a cigarette 
in a manner of rakish relish. “I myself have been 
at a sermon all the morning, and feel quite fatigued. 
You leisured men have no idea of the labours of 
a parish priest. I have no time for recreation or 
reading, no time for exercise even. All is one long 
grind from week to week. And my work is not 
appreciated here. The dear, good Bishop asked me 
how many members of the art colony were regular 
attendants at early service, and I was compelled to 
tell him that not one of them ever came. ‘They 
are arch-worldlings, my lord, one and all, I said, 
with a sigh. But he was very sympathetic; and I 
may tell you in confidence, Marston, that it is on 
the cards—yes, quite on the cards—that before very 
long I may be offered the opportunity of more con- 
genial work. I think some people will be surprised 
in a few weeks; I really do! Though when I met 
old Exton, the vicar of Zerran, at Truro, and hinted 
to him of coming changes, he said that the dear 
_ good Bishop was always dramatising the Diocesan 
Calendar. Do you know that old man Exton? A 
wonderful example of consistent pose. He is a 
baronet, and has some money, I believe, but he lives 
like a medieval monk. Of course, nowadays no 
parish priest can afford to do that. TZempora mu- 
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tantur! don’t you know. My view is that the modern 
priest should be able ij 

It was six o’clock when the vicar ceased at last, 
and the writer saw him out of his house with a sigh 
of pure wonder. For two hours the clergyman had 
talked incessantly about nothing at all. Had he 
been a parrot, Marston thought, he would certainly 
have been the most illustrious parrot that ever lived, 
Towards the end of the afternoon the novelist had 
heard the voice, with its careful veneer of culture, as 
if it came from a great distance. “Like a phono- 
graph in the next room,” he thought. “Parrot, 
phonograph ; of course, a phonograph is only a 
parrot made of gelatine and steel, an allied mechan- 
ism, logically allied z 

He started up from his chair, for sleep had nearly 
captured him again, and his thoughts had begun 
to wander into odd, fantastic corners. 

He looked at the clock and then at a scrap of 
paper lying on the mantelshelf. It was a list of his 
requirements at different shops in the town—things 
that he had been too busy all day to go out and 
buy. 

“Bootlaces: tin pilgrim oats, do. grape cobs ”— 
the tastes of this ruminant were herbivorous—* pay 
newspaper bill, get pound of coffee, also local colour: 
Cornish fisherman.” 

The novelist put the paper in his pocket and went 
out into the streets. With his accustomed method 
he ordered the various commodities to be sent to his 
dwelling. Then he came to the last item on his list: 
“Local colour: Cornish fisherman”—this also must 
be procured before he returned home. It chanced 
that he had arrived at a scene in the novel on which 
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he was engaged where it was necessary that a Cornish 
fisherman should fill the stage for-a page or two. 
Marston prided himself upon the “completeness” 
of his work. A minor character must be nicely 
finished off with certain hard, bright characteristics. 
This was how he understood “art.” He would have 
counted it an unfaithfulness to evolve this splash of 
local colour in his study. “It must be observed,” 
he said to himself, conscious of a comely thorough- 
ness in his intention. 

And the man’s conscientious labour did certainly 
give his work a quality of surface value which often 
dazzled and pleased readers whose brains also floated 
on the surface of things. But neither he nor they 
got any deeper than that. Marston cut his consider- 
able intellect into thin sections—as a pathologist in a 
dissection-room does with the actual lobes of the 
brain—and pasted it on his paper. The cell structure 
became apparent; there was a footnote as to the 
shape of the convolutions, but the real significance 
of the whole thing was utterly missed. It is being 
more or less generally accepted that unless the 
biologist works with the psychologist he will never 
find out anything worth knowing. The biologist is 
the only person who cannot see this, “for,” he says, 
“there is no such thing as psychical science.” 

Marston was the exact literary analogy of the 
section cutter in the post-mortem room, and as he 
‘left the shop at which he had purchased the pilgrim 
oats abomination he descended the hill to the fore- 
shore in order to find a Cornish fisherman. 

Few people lingered about the quay. The pool 
was empty save for a few gigs and a pilot boat. The 
fleet was away on the high seas, and would not be 
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back until the early morning. It seemed that the 
novelist’s quest would be a futile one. But as he 
strolled up the sandy foreshore in front of the Brigan- 
tine he came across a figure seated upon an upturned 
fish-box smoking a short black pipe. The man was 
thick-set, with a plump, hairless face, in which a low 
sensuality lurked, like a wolf in a covert of Gévaudan. 

It was Mr Curnow, the longshore loafer who cured 
fish in the winter. 

The attitude of this creature was that of supreme 
idleness but not of contented idleness. His face 
betrayed the discomfort of the mind behind it. An 
hour ago now Baragwaneth and Pendray had walked 
unobtrusively out of the town, and had speedily 
become lost upon the moors. 

The night had arrived. Already the other two 
conspirators must be nearing the wild and savage 
upland where they were to lie hid for weary hours 
until, towards midnight, revenge drew near and the 
bestial tragedy they contemplated was within their 
grasp. 

But his—Curnow’s—part was, he thought with 
sullen discontent, not such an easy one as theirs. 
He was left alone to potter about the warren until 
dark fell, alone with the natural fears that such an 
enterprise as this begot. Then was to come the long, 
lonely pull in the wide, heavy boat, the pull of six 
or seven miles in deep water under lonely and 
towering precipices, towards the sinister rock gate 
of the cove, where the horrid cargo would be waiting. 

All this was nerve-wearing enough, but there was 
an aggravation of it even more poignant. The two 
teetotallers, with their distrust of drink and their 
natural shrewdness, had declined to advance any 
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further coin. The initial sovereign had been spent 
already. So here was Mr Curnow soon to embark 
upon a great emprise without the slightest oppor- 
tunity—as far as he could see—of stimulating his 
courage or soothing his trembling nerves. His state 
of mind was black and bitter with the baffled greed 
of the sensualist—and let no man think that a petty 
thing—when Marston bade him a good-evening. 

It is quite probable that a regular fisherman would 
have turned away with no response—in the then 
state of feeling in Portalone. But the smooth-faced 
loafer who dares not tempt the Atlantic, and haunts 
the comfortable shore, must learn accommodating 
ways and soft. Curnow prided himself upon 
his possession of the baser sides of tact, thought a 
lick-spittle life an adroit and commendable thing, 
and was content to beslaver until such time as he 
should go down to swell the red quadrilles of hell. 

Nor was it long before the loafer found himself 
within the happy portals of the Brigantine, not, 
indeed, in the artists’ room where the pictures hung 
but in that which the fishermen affected, a dark, low 
“tween-decks” place instinct with frowsy comfort. 

He babbled to Marston for beer. His eagerness 
to interest his host was intense, for once within his 
paradise it would be a dreadful thing if the long- 
desired hour were cut short. Though he but very 
dimly realised what the novelist would be at, he was 
‘not unskilful in supplying him with a distinct point 
of view, and he saw his patron was becoming pleased. 

From beer in its pure state Mr Curnow insinuated 
his way towards a variant of the mixture known in 
Cornwall as “one and one”—a compound of whiskey 
and beer. At eight o’clock the writer rose. He had 
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gathered enough local colour for a whole Cornish 
book, and also felt that, if occasion demanded, he 
would be able to do an interesting chapter upon the 
psychology of low intoxication. Thoroughly pleased 
with his work Marston passed out of the Brigantine 
and out of this story. 

Mr Curnow was in a deep, stertorous sleep. All 
remembrance of his approaching duties had long 
since gone. Towards nine o’clock Mr Nankervis 
the landlord, entering the room and seeing that the 
man was hopelessly drunk, called assistance, and 
removed him to an outhouse in the yard behind. 
There, remote from any chance of a domiciliary 
visit from either of the two policemen who occasion- 
ally looked in at the hostelries of Portalone, the 
longshoreman slept in peace. 

So the Fates worked on that tragic night. The 
vicar delayed the writer, the writer robbed the loafer 
of his power for evil; and as the moon rose the two 
tigers on the moor lay waiting. 


CHAPTER XIII 


**So be my passing ! 
My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing. 
Let me be gathered to the quiet West. 
The sundown splendid and serene. 
Death.” 


AFTER the Zerran inn door was barred and the 
guests departed into the serene and lovely night 
Lucas stayed behind and talked for a few minutes 
with the landlord. 

Then he also started on the road to Mowednac ; 
up and up, over the brow of Carn Zerran. 

How clear and brilliant the night was! He con- 
gratulated himself in his rather muddled brain that 
the lonely paths would be so easily found. 

Once, as he began to climb among the granite, he 
fancied he saw a moving figure far above him. But 
when he stared upwards it escaped him, and he 
thought no more of it. 


“Behold! in the Cross all doth consist, and in our 
dying thereon all lieth.” 

These words which the old priest had said rang in 
Winchcombe’s heart as he passed. among the heath 
with his ghostly guard. 

It was over; the supreme struggle was done; God 
had given him the victory. He thought of Kathleen 
with wild tenderness, but as something holy, sacred, 
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now. He knew that the fires of earthly desire had 
been for ever quenched. 

A great happiness and an immeasurable calm had 
come to him. Self had passed away, great gates 
were rolling back in the sky, his whole soul was 
full of adoration for Jesus, to whom he felt himself 
so near. 

Our Lord had done a mighty miracle that night 
in the Hinterland. The Cross had conquered, as it 
had conquered through the ages. 

He went on his way with the unseen friends who 
walked by his side, singing and praising God. 

And now the time was come for God to take the 
victorious soul home. 

The murderers behind a rock saw a tall figure, 
stooping somewhat, pass their hiding-place. Doubt- 
ing nothing that it was he for whom they lay in wait 
they sprang silently on it from behind. 

Baragwaneth dug the knife into the great vein that 
is behind the ear. Winchcombe’s body fell heavily 
upon the turf. 

Beatt sunt qui in Domino moriuntur 


CHAPTER XIV 


** And now—for evermore—brother, hail and farewell !” 


AS he came noiselessly over the turf and turned a 
corner of the path, which wound round an immense 
mass of granite, Lucas heard loud and bitter wailing. 
Cries of agony and fear filled the solitary spot and 
echoed from pinnacle to jagged pinnacle. 

He stopped short, his guilty, coward heart leaping 
in terror. Where he stood he was in the last fringe 
of sable shadow that the gigantic boulder threw. 
He peered round the corner into a little moonlit 
arena hemmed in by the towering rocks around. 
The drink flared up in him and died away at what 
he saw. 

Six or seven yards away his mortal enemies were 
staggering over the sward. Two white, working 
faces and blind eyes were upturned to the moon. 
A dead body with a glistening waxen face lay 
motionless in the centre of the place; a clotted 
black pool was welling from the neck. 

“God in heaven forgive I!” 

“T never belonged to hurt ’un, God. ’Twor not 
him I meant!” 

“ Ah-h-h-h, God! listen to we!” 

“T killed un!” 

“T helped to kill un, God!” 

“ Spake an’ kill us too, O God!” 

Silence; a few awful and desolate moans; then 
the hissing voice of Pendray. 
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“Take zt up with me. Quick! down to cove, 
where boat’s waiting. Quick, Jan boy!” 
“God ! we belong to hide ’un—forgive 
“Quick! down to cove—down-along—be speedy, 


boy!” 


” 


The terrible funeral procession has passed the 
seducer, passed him within a yard. J¢ in brightest 
moonlight, he in cold and deepest shadow. He 
turns, and begins to run swiftly from the accursed 
spot. He runs silently into the night, bounding 
like a goat over the rocks, laughing in sudden mad- 
ness, laughing, sobbing, cursing. He starts from 
the shadows like a hunted thing; the wild life of the 
moor flies before him, and still he flickers away and 
away into the very heart, the trackless druid wastes, 
of the Hinterland. 

He has gone two miles or more in his madness 
when he stumbles, stops, and swoons heavily. 


°° O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfiand faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying.” 
Ffoulkes blew upon his bugle by the druid altar, 
sounding his untiring hymn to Nature and the night. 
He strode exultingly over the moor, his blood riot- 
ing within him at the mighty splendours around. 
He was on his way to Zerran tor, the highest peak 
but one in the Hinterland, from where he would 
watch the dawn redden the Atlantic; and as he 
walked he came upon Lucas crouching among a 
clump of early autumn gorse. 
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The creature shrieked like a woman as the big 
black figure came up to him. Ffoulkes bent over 
him in uncontrolled surprise. Disgust was his 
first emotion when he recognised the cowering 
figure. It was a sacrilege that this squirming sot 
should be there to spoil the night, for he thought 
Lucas was drunk and had lost oe way in the 
solitudes. 

But in a moment or two the nature worshipper’s 
acute senses felt the communicated nerve-thrill that 
real and ghastly terror can give. He became alert 
and stern, while a strange disquiet and foreboding 
filled his mind. 

With one hand he plucked the gibbering creature 
from the ground as a child plucks a fungus. He 
held him out at arm’s-length until his own strength 
and immobility gave the coward a little courage. 

“They've killed Stannus!” he gasped at last. 
“They meant to kill me, but, thank God, they only 
killed Stannus. I saw them take the body towards 
the cove—Zerran cove—ah !” 

He shrieked with pain as Ffoulkes threw him 
away. The big man slewed round on the turf, the 
heels of his shooting boots making two black peaty 
holes in it as he did so. 

He threw up his head once or twice and snuffed 
the air through his nostrils. The unconscious action 
was exactly like that of a big dog about to start 
upon along chase. Then he squared his elbows and 
flashed away. 

It was three long miles, as he well knew, to the 
cove; two miles of moorland studded with great 
rocks, patchy with marsh, treacherous with the 
holes of badgers, foxes, and rabbits. Then there 
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was the stiff descent into the village and a last 
straight run over the cliff plateau. 

The great man is as hard as steel as he starts on 
the athletic effort of his life. The lungs have 
been breathing the wine-like ocean air for years. 
The blood is cool with chastity and the temperate 
life, the lifting muscles of the legs ripple easily and 
sweetly in the mighty seven-foot stride, the lean 
calves swell below the knee joint, resilient to every 
strain, distributing it with ordered power. 

The landmarks of the moor come moving swiftly 
to meet him, rhythmically keeping time to the ecstasy 
of conscious strength which is beginning to steal 
over him. But as he calls up his whole manhood 
the moors seem to leap forward, distant rocks throw 
themselves at him, and a fierce wind is suddenly 
begotten out of the still, hot night. 

He throws off his heavy Norfolk jacket with its 
leather shoulder pads after the first mile; but the 
boots are leaden, though without them foothold 
would be impossible. 

Sleeping birds fly out of the heath in wild 
alarm as he thunders by, and is gone before the 
nerveless wings have gathered strength. Like a 
singing arrow he passes over the moor in the 
moonlight. 

His blood is turned to flame now, hammers begin 
to beat in his temples; but the stark Zerran tor is 
rushing towards him, bigger, blacker, imminent, 
until it is won. 

He has covered the two miles in a trifle over ten 
minutes as he dashes among the narrow passages 
of the rock, turning and twisting like a hare, slip- 
ping, recovering, beating against the jagged Plutonic 
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stone with a clatter and fury of sound such as those 
high solitudes may have never heard before. 

He comes to the edge of the descent, and for a 
moment his great strength and gallant heart fail 
him, and he reels and totters. 

Far away below on the edge of the sea a broad 
red glow is spreading. 

His whirling brain gathers in the tertible signifi- 
cance of that in a swift intuition. 

The murderers have lit the great signal fire and are 
burning the body. The village between him and the 
cove has long been sleeping. The actual fire could 
not be seen from it even if folk were watching late. 
But up here in the sky fe sees it and knows its 
meaning. 

The glow begins to throw red paths upon the sea 
beyond it—he wondered idly if the sailors in ships 
far away on the horizon would see it—his brain 
came back to him with a suddenness that made 
him reel, and he knew that for a moment he had 
been nearly lost. 

Without losing another second he flung himself 
over the edge of the hill, and was almost immediately 
leaping down the perilous descent like a giant goat. 

By the time he crashed down on to the white high 
road his boots were cut to pieces, his stockings hung 
in unravelled skeins about his ankles, and he tore 
them away with a fierce oath. 

‘The last half mile is before him. 

The terrible efforts he has made have sucked the 
life from his body as a thirsty ploughland drinks 
in a rainstorm. He feels the lobes of his two lungs 
burning like hot coals in his chest, his throat is as 
burnt leather, his eyes feel solid marble. 
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His sinews are racked with agony, but even as he 
feels the pain he has passed through the little village, 
the church and rectory have fled shuddering from 
him on the right, and he is in the throes of the last 
mad effort. 

Now a low roaring and mutter from the funeral 
pyre fills all the air. The world is red and hot, 
waves of heat beat upon his face, he moves in a 
lurid brilliance like the brilliance of hell. 

The snarl and spit and crackle are like the noises 
of a thousand giant cats; thick palls of tarry smoke 
begin to obscure the moon above. 

But the goal is won. 

He staggered into the glare, among the tawny 
bastions, and then fell back in overwhelming awe. 

For this is what he saw. 

One end of the stack was flaming furiously, but 
as there was no wind the other had not caught. But 
by the light of a weird tower of flame which growled 
in the air forty feet above him he saw the body 
lying. 

The hands were crossed decorously over the breast. 
The waxen, lifeless profile stared upwards in unutter- 
able majesty, supreme nobility. 

How august and still the long form was, up there 
in its last earthly kingdom of flame! 

“And now—for evermore—brother, hail and fare- 
well!” 

The fainting man made one last effort. He flung 
himself upon the glowing embers, and, burning, bleed- 
ing, swooning, clutching, tried to climb up to the 
majesty above. If only he could save the body from 
the flames ! 


But his great heart broke and failed at that 
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stupendous task. He fell back, and oe at the foot 
of the fire in a dream. 

Far out at sea Sir Ambrose Ward’s yacht was 
kicking its way through deep water from Bristol 
town to the Scillys. 

Kathleen had been unable to sleep. She came up 
on deck after midnight, and paced slowly up and 
down the port side of the boat. 

All night she had been praying for him; like thin 
flames her prayers had gone up to God in the 
tranquil night. 

She saw a great fire ten miles away upon the 
distant coast of Cornwall—one of the bonfires to 
welcome the Prince, she thought. The night seemed 
to have suddenly become very chill. How bright 
the far-off light was! 

Yes; the night was certainly growing very cold. 
She would go below and pray once more. 

“Where are we now, do you suppose?” she asked 
a passing sailor. 

“We should make Pendean light in about half-an- 
hour, my lady,” he said. 

She knew,then that the flame was burning on the 
wild coast of the Hinterland. 

She stretched out her little hands towards it. 

“ Are you there, heart of my heart?” she whispered. 
“Are you there, noblest gentleman, tenderest lover, 
truest and most honourable knight?” 


THE END 
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